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GO OSIE 3 


HY, Goosie, what are you doing?” 
W Goosie, otherwise Charles-Norton Sims, 
dropped his arms hastily down his sides 
and stood very still, caged in the narrow space 
between porcelain tub and gleaming towel-rack. 
The mirror before which he had been performing 
his morning callisthenics faced him uncompromis- 
ingly. It showed him that he was blushing. From 
the mirror he immediately caught the contagion; 
the mirror caught it back and, for a moment, the 
increasing painted panic went rebounding between 
man and reflection, reflection and man. The 
bright-red glow upon Charles-Norton’s browspread 
over his face, slid down his neck, cascaded along 
his broad shoulders, and then, in widening circles, 
rippled down his satiny skin, beneath which lithe 
muscles played liquidly, till it had slid beneath 
the line of the gymnasium trunks tight about his 
waist. It was some time before he mustered the 
courage to turn toward the door through which 

had come the cooing cry of his little wife. 

The door was but a few inches ajar; and there 
appeared only the round little nose of the round 
little wife between two wide-open blue-flowers 
of eyes. ‘‘What are you doing, Goosie?” she 
repeated in a tone a bit amused, but rich with a 
large tolerance—‘‘ What are you doing, Goosie?”’ 

“Nothing, Dolly,” he answered, his straight, 
athletic body a little gawky with embarrassment — 
“Nothing.” 

Then, as she peered, still doubtful, through the 
crack: ‘‘It’s a new exercise I have—a dandy.” 

And lamely he placed both of his hands beneath 
his armpits and waved his elbows up and down 
three times. 

“Oh,” she said, as if satisfied. 

But, as a matter of fact, this was not quite the 
repetition of -what she had seen. He had been 
standing before the mirror very straight, then a-tiptoe, his chest bulging; his arms, 
bent, with hands beneath the shoulders, had been beating up and down with a rapidjty 
that made of them a mere white vibration, their tattoo upon his ribs like the beating 
of a drum; and suddenly, as if to some singular ecstasy, his head had gone back and 
out of his rounded mouth there had clarioned a clear cock-a-doo-dle-doo-oo much like 
that of chanticleer heralding the sun. 

“It’s fine—it’s fine for the pectoral muscles,” he went on, more firmly. 

“Well,” she said charitably, ‘‘jump into your bath quick, dear. Breakfast is 
ready, and you'll be late at the office again if you don’t hurry.”” She closed the door 
softly upon him. 

It was seldom that she intruded thus upon the mystery of his morning hygienics. 
It was with a clothed Charles-Norton that she had first fallen in love; and like most 
women (who being practical realize that, since it is dressed that men go through 
the world, it is dressed that they must be judged) Dolly appreciated her handsome 
young husband best in his broad-shouldered sack coat and well-creased trousers. 

Charles-Norton, still a bit abashed, dropped into the cold, green tub, splashed, 
rubbed down, dressed, and sat down to breakfast. As he ate his waffles, though, out 
of the blue breakfast set which Dolly’s charming, puzzle-browed economy had 
managed to extort from the recalcitrant family budget, his customary, glowing 
loquacity of after-the-bath was lacking. His eyes wandered furtively about the little 
incumbered room; thoughts visibly rolled within his head which did not find his 
lips, and when he bade Dolly good-by on the fifth-story landing she missed in his 
kiss the usual fervor. 

It 
HEN Charles-Norton reached the street, a narrow side street in which like a 
glacier was still heaped the ice of the whole winter, a whiff of soft air perfumed 
with a suspicion of spring struck him gently in the face. He drew it in deep within 
his lungs and exhaled it in a long sigh. And then he stopped abruptly, and was 
standing very still, listening—listening to this sigh, to the echo of it still within his 
consciousness, as if testing it. He shook his head disapprovingly. ‘‘Gee!’’ he said; 
“hope I’m not getting discontented again!” 

As if in response, another gentle gust came down the street; he caught it as it 
came and drew it deep within him. His chest swelled, his eyes brightened. And then 
suddenly he became tense; he rose a-tiptoe, heels close together, his head went back, 
his hands stole to his armpits, and his elbows began to wave up and down. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, catching himself up sharply; ‘‘here goes that darned 
flapping again!” 

He looked up and down the street, assuming a negligent attitude. His forehead 
was red. ‘‘Nope,’” he said. No one had seen him. ‘‘She saw me this morning,” he 
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thought, and the red of his forehead 
came down to his cheeks. “It’s 
getting worse—a regular habit. Let 
me see—two, three—it began three 
weeks ago és 

He shook his head perplexedly 
and resumed his way toward the 
elevated station. 

“Tt may have been all right 
when I was a boy,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘But now! Let me see. 
I was fourteen, the first time.’ 

A picture rose before his eyes. 
It had happened in a far Western 
land—a land that now remained in his memory 
as a pool of gold beneath a turquoise sky. He 
was lying there in the wild oats upon his back, 
and above him in the sky a hawk circled free. 
He watched it long thus, relaxed in a sort of 
droning somnolence; then suddenly, to a particu- 
larly fine spiral of the bird in the air, something 
like a convulsion had shot through his body, and 
he had found himself erect, head back and chest 
forward, his arms flapping 

“Twas the day before I ran away with the 
circus,” he soliloquized in the midst of the crowd 
milling up the elevated station stairs. ‘‘ And later, 
when I had come back from the circus, I took 
that long bum on brake-beams. And when I had 
come back from that a little later I went off in 
the forecastle of the Tropic Bird to Tahiti. And 
each time that flapping business came first. Every 
time I’ve done something wild and foolish I’ve 
flapped first like this. First I’d flap, then I'd feel 
like doing something, I wouldn’t know what, then 
I'd do it, and it would be something foolish ——”’ 

The train slid up to the platform; he boarded 
it, and by some miracle found on the bench 
behind the door of the last car a narrow space into which he squeezed himself. ‘I'll 
have to stop it,’”’ he said decisively. He drew from his breast pocket a notebook and 
a pencil. Opening the book out across his knees he bent over it and began to draw. 
He worked with concentration, but seemingly with little result, for he drew only 
detached lines. There were spirals, circles, ovals, parabolas; lines that curved 
upward, broke, and curved again downward like Gothic arches; lines that curved in 
gentle languor; lines that breathed like the undulations of a peaceful sea, and then 
just zipping, swift, straight lines that shot up to the upper end of the paper and 
seemed to continue invisibly toward an altitudinous nowhere. That is all he drew, 
and yet as he worked there was in his face the set of stubborn purpose, and in his eyes 
the glow of aspiration. He tried to make each line beautiful and firm and swift and 
pure. When he succeeded he felt the bubbling of a sweet contentment. This would 
be followed by dissatisfaction, renewed yearning—and he would begin again. 

‘By Jove!” he muttered in sudden consternation, straightening away from the book. 

And then: ‘‘ They began at the same time.” 

And a moment later: ‘‘ And they are the same.” 

It had struck him abruptly that the strange urge which made him draw lines was 
like that which at times convulsed his body into that mysterious manifestation which, 
for the want of a better word, he called his ‘‘flapping.’’ The two things had begun 
together, and they were of the same essence. The impulse which possessed him as he 
tried for beauty with paper and pencil was the same which swelled his lungs and his 
heart, which made him rise a-tiptoe and wave his arms. It came from a feeling of 
subtle and inexplicable dissatisfaction; it was made of a vague and vast longing. It 
was the same which had sent him when a boy to the brake-beam, the circus and the 
sea; it was to be distrusted. 

He slammed the book shut and put it in his pocket. 

A certain confidence, though, came gradually into his eyes. 
do not mean much now,” he thought. ‘‘I was a boy then, 
man now, and happy.” 

His mind idled back over the two years since his marriage, over the warm coziness 








“‘No more of this,” he said. 
‘* After all, these things 
and unhappy. I ama 


of the last two years. What a wife, this little Dolly! What a little swaddler! She 
wrapped up everything as in cotton—all the asperities of life, and the asperities of 
Charles-Norton himself also. Gone for the two years had been the old uncertainties, 


the vague tumults, the blind surges. Yes, he was happy. 

This word happy, for the second time on his tongue, set him a-dreaming. A picture 
came floating before his eyes. And, curiously enough, it was not of Dolly, nor of the 
padded little flat —— 

It was of a boy, a boy in blue overalls, lying on his back amid the wild oats of a 
golden land, his eyes to the sky, watching up there the free, wide circle of a hawk —— 
3 








“Soy, Mister, wot the deuce do you think you’re 
doing?’’ said a husky and protesting voice in his ear. 

And Charles-Norton came back precipitously to the 
present. By his side a pale youth was squirming indig- 
nantly. Charles-Norton’s elbow was in the youth’s ribs, 
and this elbow was still stirring with the last oscillation of 
the movement that had agitated it. ‘‘Soy,’’ cried the 
youth in disgust, ‘‘d’yous think you’s a chicken?” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Charles-Norton, in an agony 
of humility; ‘‘I beg your pardon.” 

But the youth refused to be mollified. Though he said 
nothing more, he kept upon Charles-Norton the snarl of 
his pale face, and at regular intervals rubbed his ribs as 
though they pained him exceedingly. Charles-Norton 
was glad to reach his station. 

That morning, in his glass cage, he muddled his 
columns several times. He was far from an admirable 
accountant at his best; but this day he was what he 
termed ‘‘the limit.”” Totals fled him like birds, with a 
whir of wings. A sun-gleam hypnotized him once, for he 
did not know how long; and his nose, a little later, fol- 
lowed for several minutes the flutter of a white moth. 

At lunch, in Konrad’s Bakery, he found himself, by a 
singular chance, seated next to the very same youth 
whose ribs he had caved on the elevated a few hours before. 
The young man was in more amiable mood. He grinned. 
“‘Don’t you flap again and spill me coffee, Mr. Chicken,” 
he said with delicate persiflage. 

“‘T won’t,”’ said-Charles-Norton. ‘‘I’ll buy you another 
cup if I do.” 

‘Got a dollar?” asked the youth irrelevantly. His thin, 
pale nose quivered a bit. 

“IT don’t know,” said Charles-Norton hesitatingly. 
Dollars were big in his budget. ‘‘ Why?” 

The youth drew from a pocket a yellow cardboard. 
*‘Got a lottery ticket I want to sell,’’ he said easily. 
“Little Texas. Hundred thousand first prize and lots 
of other prizes. Got to sell it to pay me lunch. Played 
the ponies yesterday.” 

Charles-Norton eyed the ticket doubtfully. Usually, he 
would not have considered the matter a moment. But 
somehow the incident of the morning had placed him at 
a disadvantage toward the pale youth. Vaguely he was 
moved by a wish to regain by some act the respect of 
this exacting person. He bought the ticket. 

‘* Maybe this was the foolish act that all this flapping 
announced,” he said to himself, once outside, in answer to 
a not uncertain prick of his marital conscience. ‘‘ Buying 
this ticket is like buying a lightning-rod: it may draw off 
the lightning!” 

But his singular malady, during the afternoon, did not 
disappear. It waxed, in fact; it passed the borders of the 
spiritual and assumed physical symptoms. ‘ Dolly,” he 
said, when he was again within the warmth of the little 
flat in the evening—‘‘ Dolly, would you mind looking at 
my shoulders after a while?”’ 

‘‘Why, of course, Goosie,” answered Dolly, immediately 
alert at the possibility of doing something for the big man. 
**What is the matter with your shoulders, Goosie?”’ 

“‘T don’t know,” he said, sinking a bit wearily into the 
Morris chair. ‘‘They pain; just like rheumatism or 
growing pain. And they tickle, too, Dolly; they tickle all 
the time.’’ He crossed his arms, raising a hand to each 
shoulder, and rubbed them with a shiver of delight. ‘‘It’s 
a nuisance,” he said. 

“Well, we'll see about it right away,” said Dolly. 
‘Right after supper.’’ Her eyes grew big with concern. 
“You may have caught cold. Come on, dear,’’ she said 
brightening; ‘‘I’ve the dandiest, deliciousest soup!” 


II 


> HY, Goosie, I tell you the lumps are growing! 

They’re great big now, Goosie. Oh, why don’t you 
let me take you to the doctor! I know something is the 
matter!” 

Dolly had tears in her eyes almost, and her voice was 
very dolorous. For the fourteenth time in two weeks she 
was treating the singular shoulders of Charles-Norton. 
He was sitting beneath the glow of the evening lamp, his 
coat off, his shirt pulled down to his elbows; and she, 
standing behind the chair, was leaning solicitously over 
him. A wisp of her hair caressed his right ear, but some- 
how did not relax his temper. ‘‘ Well, let them alone, 
Dolly!” he growled. ‘‘Let them alone. Let them alone, 
I say!” 

For two weeks he had been getting more and more 
peevish. To besure, for two weeks, daily, hisshoulders had 
been washed and rubbed and massaged and lotioned and 
parboiled and anointed and fomented and capsicum- 
plastered till his soul was sensitive and a suspicion was 
agrov’l within him—a bad, mean feeling—that Dolly was 
finding a bit, just a little bit, of something akin to pleasure 
in the ardor of her ministrations. Besides, he was fighting 
a moral fight of his own. Great bursts of dissatisfaction 
swept through him; and it was only by a constant vigi- 
lance that he kept his vagrant elbows close to his ribs. 

‘*Let them be for a while, Dolly,’ he repeated in gentler 
tone. ‘‘ Besides—besides ——”’ 
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But he left unsaid the thought following the besides. 

“Now, dear,’”’ said Dolly kindly, but with a certain 
firmness, ‘‘ you’ve simply got to let me see what I can do. 
Why, Goosie, you can’t go on in this way! You’d be 
getting humps on your back! No-no; we'll try a nice little 
ice-pack tonight.” : 

“I don’t want any ice-packs!”’ yelped Charles-Norton 
(what a bad-mannered young man he had become!). ‘‘I’m 
tired of fomentations and things! Besides’”—and this 
time the besides did not pause but burst out of him like 
a stream from a high-pressure hydrant—‘‘ besides, it isn’t 
what I want ” And to an irresistible impulse his 
right hand reached out for a brush and, crossing over to 
his left shoulder, began rubbing it vigorously. 

“‘Goosie, Goosie, my clothes brush, my best clothes 
brush!” 

But the lament in Dolly’s voice had little effect upon 
Charles-Norton. He was brushing himself with grave 
concentration. ‘‘Get the flesh brush,’”’ he mumbled 
between set teeth, rubbing the while. ‘‘Gee, this feels 
good. Get the flesh brush.” 

Dolly ran into the bathroom and returned with the 
flesh brush; Charles-Norton made an exchange without 
losing a stroke. ‘‘ That’s something like it,” he murmured. 

‘But, Goosie,” began Dolly. Her voice was low now; 
she stood some feet from him as if a bit afraid; her hands 
were clasped and her lips trembled. ‘‘Goosie, dear; 
don’t do that. Oh, don’t; you'll hurt yourself. It’s 
getting all red, Goosie. You’re rubbing the skin off, I tell 
you. Why, it’s almost bleeding—Goosie, Goosie, stop it, 
stop it!” 

‘Feels lots better,’’ he said unfeelingly. ‘‘ Look at it.” 
And transferring the brush to his left hand he began 
to rub the right shoulder, raising his left for Dolly’s 
inspection. She approached timidly. ‘‘You’ve rubbed 
all the poor skin off,’’ she announced. ‘‘It’s bleeding.” 
He felt the light touch of her fingers. ‘‘Why, Goosie— 
there’s something—something. Why, Goosie!”’ 

The last was almost a cry, and the silence that followed 
had an awe-stricken pulse. ‘‘ What is it?” he asked, still 
busily brushing. 

‘‘Why, there’s something’’—again he felt the tender 
touch of her fingers—‘‘there’re a lot of little things—a lot 
of little things pricking right through the skin!” 

‘*Let me rub it some more,” he said, transferring the 
brush. ‘‘Now look at it,” he said after several more 
vigorous minutes of his strange treatment. 

“*Goosie!”’ 

This time it was a cry to stab the heart. He dropped 
the brush and looked up at her. She was pale and her eyes 
were very big. ‘‘ Well, what is the matter now?” he asked 
impatiently. 

She came near again, still pale, but with lips tight. 
‘* A-ouch!”’ he yelped. 

For with a sudden, sharp movement she had plucked 
something out of his shoulder. A smart came into his 
eyes; it was as if a lock of hair had been pulled out by the 
roots. ‘‘Look at this, Goosie,’”’ she said with forced 
calmness, and placed something in his hand. 

It was very small and very soft. He dropped his eyes 
upon it as it lay lightly in his palm. ‘‘Good Lord!” he 
ejaculated, his bad humor gone suddenly into a genuine 
concern. ‘‘Good Lord!”’ he said, rising to his feet in con- 
sternation; ‘“‘it’s a—it’sa - 

“It’s a feather,” said Dolly with sepulchral finality; 
‘it’s a feather.” 

It was a feather—a soft, downy, white, baby pin-feather. 
Charles-Norton looked at it long as it lay shivering slightly 
there in his palm. He took it up and passed the luster of 
it slowly through his fingers. Something like a smile 
gradually came into his face. He raised the feather 
against the light of the lamp. His eyes brightened. 

“‘TIsn’t it pretty, Dolly?’’ he said. ‘‘Isn’t it pretty? 
Just look at it. So white, and fresh, and new, and glisten- 
ing. And see the curve, the slender curve of it—oh, Dolly, 
isn’t it pretty and fine!” ; 

But Dolly, collapsed in a chair, broke out a-crying. 
‘‘Oh, Goosie, Goosie, what are we going to do now?”’ she 
wailed. ‘‘What are we todo? O—O ——” 

‘‘ Well,” said Charles-Norton, the spirit of contradiction 
which for several days had been within him rising to his 
lips—‘‘ Well, J don’t see what there is to make so much 
fuss about. A few feathers are not going to hurt a man, 
are they? ’Tisn’tas if I were insane, or had hydrophobia!”’ 

‘But Goosie, Goosie, no one has feathers on his 
shoulders! No one ever had feathers on his shoulders! 
No other man in the world ever did that; none in the world 
ever had feathers on his shoulders that way! Oh, Goosie, 
Goosie, what shall we do!” 

“Let them alone,” said Charles-Norton, now quite 
vexed. ‘“‘They’re mine; they don’t hurt you, do they? 
Let ’em alone!’ He raised his arms and began to slip his 
shirt up again. 

The tears ceased to drip from Dolly’s eyes. ‘‘ You can’t 
do that,’”’ she said, a maternal firmness coming into her 
voice. ‘‘ Why, Goosie, what would they think of you down 
at the office?” 

‘* At the office? Why, they won’t know it!” 
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‘But you'll know it, Goosie. All the time, you’ll know 
it. Goosie, you don’t want to be different, do you? You 
want to be like other men, don’t you? You don’t want to 
be different? ” 

This argument had some effect on Charles-Norton. He 
stood very still, scratching his head pensively. ‘ Well,” 
he said finally, ‘‘maybe you're right. Maybe we had 
better keep them cut short.” 

“Oh, Goosie!” cried Dolly joyously, and bounded from 
the room. She came running back with the scissors. 
“Come, quick!” she panted. “I'll cut them short. 
’Twon’t be much trouble after all, will it? I'll cut them 
every day. It will be just like shaving—no more trouble 
than that!” 

And she slid the scissors along Charles-Norton’s skin 
with a cold, decisive little zip. He could see her head, 
cocked a bit sideways with concentration, reflected in the 
glass panes of the sideboard as she cut and cut, closer and 
closer. Her rosy nostrils were slightly distended; upon her 
tight lip the tip of a small, white tooth gleamed. A light 
shiver passed along Charles-Norton’s spine. ‘Gee, I 
didn’t think she could look like this,” he thought. 


Iv 


OLLOWING this little disturbance the Sims couple, 

lowering their heads side by side, resolutely regained 
the smooth rut of their placid existence. Everything in 
this world is easier than is imagined—much easier. In 
the case of the Sims household, it was just a matter of 
adding each morning to the daily shave of Charles-Norton 
another operation quite as facile. 

“*Dolly!”’ he would call, as soon as his hot towel had 
removed from his ruddy cheeks the last bubbles of lather. 

And Dolly, her hungry little scissors agleam in her 
hand, trotted in alacriously. She sat Charles-Norton on 
the edge of the tub and bent over him her happy, humming 
head. Zip-zip-zip went the scissors, zip-zip—and a soft, 
white fluff that looked like the stuffing of a pillow (an 
A-1 pillow; not the kind upon which Charles-Norton 
and Dolly laid their modest heads) eddied slowly to 
Charles-Norton’s feet while he shivered slightly to the 
coldness of the steel (Dolly cut very close). 

Then: ‘All right, all done!” she sang, dropping the 
scissors into the pocket of her crackling apron; ‘‘ now to 
breakfast, quick! And here’s a kiss for the good boy.” 

Placing her red lips upon his she whisked off to the 
kitchenette; and Charles-Norton, emerging all dressed 
a little later, found the cheerful blue ware on the table, 
and his waflles upon his plate, hot beneath his napkin. 
After which, stuffing the morning paper into his pocket, 
he departed with another kiss on the landing and strode 
forth for the elevated. Life was just as before. 

And yet, not quite. Because, to tell the truth, Charles- 
Norton was not absolutely happy. 

He could not have told what was the matter. Mostly, 
it was an emptiness. And emptiness is hard to analyze. 
He knew that there was much for which he should be con- 
tent. With the careful repression of the vagaries of his 
shoulders there had come to him a new attentiveness at 
his work. His nose, now, never wandered after passing 
butterflies and his salary had been raised to twenty-two 
dollars a week. Also, the ridiculous flapping had gone, 
and the impulse to draw fool lines upon a card. 

But with these—and that was the trouble—other 
things had vanished. That deep filling of his lungs with 
spring, for instance. And the longing that went with it. 
That was it—the longing. He longed for the longing —if 
that is comprehensible. He longed vaguely for a longing 
that had been his, and which was gone. He never saw, 
now, a land that was as a golden pool beneath a turquoise 
dome; nor a boy in the wild oats watching a circling hawk. 

And there was something else, something more definite. 
He felt that Dolly—yes, Dolly took too much pleasure, 
altogether too much pleasure, in that clipping business. 
Of course the clipping had to be. He knew that. A 
respectable man can’t have feathers on his shoulders. 
It was necessary. But, somehow, he would have felt that 
necessity more if Dolly had felt it—less. He would have 
liked a chance to voice it himself. If Dolly, now, only 
would some fine morning say: ‘Oh, Goosie, let’s let them 
be today; they are so pretty,” then he could have answered 
very firmly, ‘No, clip away!” But she never gave him 
that chance. She was always so radiantly ready! As he 
watched her head in the mirror, bent upon the busy scissors 
with an expression of tight determination, a distinct 
irritation seized him sometimes. 

Charles-Norton, in short, was accumulating drop by 
drop a masculine grouch—a grouch deeper than he 
realized till that morning. P 

That morning Dolly in the midst of the daily operation 
paused with scissors in air, a sudden inspiration upon her 
brow. 

“Oh, Goosie!”” she exclaimed, ‘how would it be to 
cauterize them?” 

Charles-Norton gave a jump. 
“‘Cauterize what?” 

‘“‘Why, the little feathers. Supposing we burned the 
place, you know, with nitrate of silver or something like 


‘‘Cauterize!”’ he cried. 

























that. They do it to people who have moles—or when they 
have been bitten by a mad dog. Maybe—maybe it would 
stop it—altogether.” 

Charles-Norton looked up at her. Her cheeks were 
rosy, her eyes were bright; she was excited, and pleased 
with her ingenious idea. A cold wave rose about Charles- 
Norton and closed over his head. ‘‘Say,’’ he bawled 
ungraciously; ‘‘what do you take me for? Think I’m 
made of asbestos?”’ 

Discreet Dolly immediately dropped the subject, 
though somehow Charles-Norton had the distinct impres- 
sion that it was only discreetly that she did so; that, in 
fact, she was not dropping the idea, but merely tucking 
it away somewhere within the secret hiding-places of 
her being for further use. He could still see it, in fact, 
graven there upon the whiteness of her little forehead. 

He brooded black over it all 
day. He brooded on other 
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it no heed. Her head was in her hands, her hands were on 
the table, her hair lay like a golden delta among plates and 
saucers; and the table trembled. 


V 


EANWHILE, Charles-Norton was not having such a 

good time either. Starting off swaggeringly, he had 
halted three times on his way to the station, and three 
times had taken at least two steps back toward the flat 
which he had left desolate. And now in his glass cage, 
a weight was at his stomach, a constant weight like 
an indigestible plum-pudding. At regular intervals, as he 
bent over his books, he felt his heart descend swiftly to the 
soles of his feet; he paled at the sight of a telegraph 
messenger, at the sound of the telephone bell. He had 
visions of hospitals—of a white cot to which he was 
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So that when returning in the evening Charles-Norton 
opened the door with bated breath to find Dolly humming 
happily in the kitchen, he was struck by something like 
disappointment. ‘‘She’s shallow,” he thought; ‘‘ doesn’t 
feel.’”’ He did not mean by this, of course, that he wished 
she had in despair done something catastrophic. He 
meant merely —well, he did not know what he meant. He 
was disillusioned, that was all. This was but a prosy 
world, after all. Few heroics here! 

And immediately a warning knocked at his conscious- 
ness. He must be careful if he were to hold what advan- 
tage he had gained earlier in the day. He turned from the 
kitchen threshold and silently slunk back into the room 
which was both dining and sitting room, and isolated him- 
self behind the spread pages of the evening paper. He 
was curt and cold the entire evening. And in the morning 

he again left with calculated 
violence—breakfastless and 





things, too—insignificant 
things that had happened in 
the past, that had not mat- 
tered one whit then, but which 
now, beneath his fostering 
care, began to grow into big, 
flapping bugaboos. And when 
he returned that night he was 
a very mean Charles-Norton. 
He spoke hardly a word at 
dinner, pretended he did not 
like the vanilla custard over 
which Dolly had toiled all day, 
her soul aglow with creative 
delight, sipped but half of his 
demi-tasse (as though the 
coffee were bitter, which it 
wasn’t), and went off to bed 
early with a good-night so 
frigid that Dolly’s little nose 
tingled for several minutes 
afterward. 

And the next morning 
when Dolly, astonished at the 
delay, finally peeped into the 
bathroom, scissors in hand, she 
found Charles-Norton fully 
dressed, his coat on. 

“Why, Goosie,’’ she said 
in surprise; ‘‘I haven’t 
clipped you yet!” 

“No?” he growled enigmat- 
ically. 

“Take off your coat, dearie,”’ 
she went on. 

“And you're not going to,” 
said Charles-Norton, finishing 
his statement with complete 
disregard of hers. 

Dolly stood there a moment 
looking at him quizzically, 
with head slightly cocked to 
one side. 

“All right, Goosie,’’ she said 
cheerily; ‘only, don’t get mad 
at poor little me. Come on to 
breakfast, you big, shaggy 
bear, you!”’ 

“T don’t want any break- 
fast,” growled Charles-Norton 
between closed teeth (as a 
matter of fact he did, and a 
fragrance of waffles from the 
kitchen was at the moment 
profoundly agitating the pit 
of his being). ‘‘I don’t want 
any breakfast—where’s my 
hat? Quick, I’m in a hurry. 
Good-by!”’ 

And tossing the hat belli- 
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unsheared. 

This time Dolly did not 
weep. She sat long on the 
edge of her bed thinking 
silently, then a silver rocket 
of sound broke the sepulchral 
quiet of the flat. Dolly had 
had a vision of what must in- 
evitably happen; and Dolly 
was laughing. 

It took just ten days to hap- 
pen—ten days which were 
rather disagreeable, of course, 
but which Dolly, sure of the 
trumps in her little hands, 
bore with jolly fortitude. All 


that time Charles-Norton 
glowered constantly. He was 
monosyllabic and _  ostenta- 


tiously unhappy. This more 
than was necessary, and very 
deliberate. It had to be de- 
liberate; for, as a matter of 
fact, on the outside Charles 
was not having at all a bad 
time. 

The exaltation of the ante- 
clipping days had returned 
returned heightened—and was 
still glowing day by day. A 
constant joyous bubbling as 
of some inexhaustible spring 
lay at the bottom of his soul 
His senses were singularly 
acute. He thrilled to a leaf, 
to a bud, to a patch of blue 
sky; and the thrill remained 
long, a profound satisfaction 
within him, after the stimu- 
lant had gone. With the reso- 
lution of a roué plunging back 
into his vice after an enforced 
vacation, he had bought a 
large sketch book; and he 
passed much time drawing 
lines into it—rapid beauty 
streaks that gave him a sen- 
sation of birds. He saw often 
now a land which was as a 
pool of gold beneath a tur- 
quoise sky; and a boy in the 
wild oats watching a circling 
hawk. At such times his lungs 
filled deep with the spring, and 
his arms were apt to beat at 
his sides in rapid tattoo. This, 
in fact, made up solely his 
morning exercises now. Stand- 
ing with legs close together, 
a-tiptoe, head back and chest 








cosely upon his head he pulled 
to himself the hall door, 
swaggered through, and let it slam back on his departing 
heels right before the astonished nose of his little wife. 
She remained there before this rude door, examining 
its blank surface with a sort of objective curiosity. At 
the same time she was listening to the sound of steps 
gradually diminishing down the five flights. She shook her 
head. ‘‘The bad, bad boy!” she said. 

She pivoted with a shrug of the shoulders and went 
back to the kitchen and sat down at the table, all set for 
breakfast. She took up her fork and cut off a bit of waffle. 
She placed it in her mouth. Her eyes went off far away. 

It took it a long time, this little piece of waffle, to go 
down. Lordie, what a tough, resilient, flannelly bit of 
waffle this was! Suddenly her head went forward. It 
alighted upon thetable,in her hands. A cupof the precious 
blue ware, dislodged, balanced itself a moment on the 
edge of the table, then, as if giving up hope, let go and 
crashed to the floor at her feet in many pieces. She gave 





Her Hair Lay Like a Golden Delta Among Plates and Saucers; and the Table Trembled 


brought, a white cot about which grave men stood hope- 
lessly and on the pillow of which spread a cascade of 
golden hair. Too imaginative, this Charles-Norton, too 
imaginative altogether! 

He did not know that, after a while, Dolly had risen, 
and a bit wearily, with heavy sighs, had washed the dishes; 
that after this she had put the little flat in order; that 
during this operation, in spite of her best efforts, she had 
felt her woe slowly oozing from her; that the provisioning 
tour in the street and stores gay with gossipy, bargaining 
young matrons had almost completed this process; and 
that a providential peep in a milliner’s window, which had 
suddenly solved for her the harassing problem of the 
spring hat (she had seen one she liked, and with a flash 
of inspiration had seen how she could make one just like 
it out of her old straw and some feathers long at the 
bottom of her trunk), had sent her bounding back up her 
five flights of stairs with a song purring in her heart. 


forward, placing his hands be- 
neath his shoulders he waved 
his arms up and down in a beat that rose in fervid cres- 
cendo, till his eyes closed and there went through him a 
soaring ecstasy that threatened at times to lift him from 
the floor. 

All this, of course, was not without its disadvantage. 
Vaguely he felt that, in some subtle way, he was gaining 
the disapproval of his fellows. Men were apt to look at 
him askance, half-doubtful, half-indignant. They trod 
on his toes in the elevated. His work, too, was going to 
pot; he could not stick to his figures. His chief, an old, 
fragile-necked bookkeeper, had spoken to him once. 

“‘Mr. Sims,” he had said, after a preliminary little 
cough—‘ Mr. Sims, you ought to take care of your health. 
You are not well.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I am,” answered Charles-Norton absent- 
mindedly. His eyes were on the ceiling, where a fly was 
buzzing. ‘‘J’m all right!” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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THE RICH MAN AS FARMER 














winding way that leads to E. H. 

Harriman’s country home in the 
heart of the Ramapo Valley, in New York State. He 
found the railway magnate standing on his front steps. 
After the usual preliminary queries about age, birth and 
residence, he asked: 

‘What is your occupation, Mr. Harriman?” 

‘‘Farmer,”’ was the reply, and his eyes swept the rolling 
country that stretched far away to the hazy mountains. 

‘‘Beg pardon,” said the census taker; ‘‘did you say 
farmer?” 

‘*T said farmer,’’ rejoined Mr. Harriman. 

Yet Mr. Harriman is only one of many rich men who 
are not only good farmers, but who take peculiar pleasure 
and pride in their agricultural accomplishments as well. 
They are a much more serious and important proposition 
than most people know or realize. It is natural to believe 
that long experience in stock-watering and bull-bucking 
in Wall Street would make the handling of real livestock 
comparatively easy, and the sustained milking of corpora- 
tions would give the genuine dairy business a reminiscent 
flavor. At all events, there are farmers in the millionaire 
class who can make some growers in the corn belt look 
like primary pupils at a State experiment station. 

The rich man succeeds as farmer because he organizes 
his farming operations just as he would organize a great 
business or run an important railroad system. It is a sort 
of investment that represents a certain amount of money, 
and it must yield a definite return in pleasure or profit. 

The millionaires have farmers’ clubs just like their 
genuine rustic brethren. If you should happen to stroll 
into the Metrcepolitan Club at Fifth Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street in New York the third Tuesday in December or 
January or February you would find the richest lot of 
farmers ever assembled in one group. There is not one 
in the crowd who could not write a check for a million and 
scarcely feel the strain. Despite the fact that the barn in 
which they meet is a white marble palace and that their 
combined wealth could buy all the farm land in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont, these men debate 
solemnly on the value of crop rotation. 


Oe day a census taker toiled up the 


The Beginnings of the Millionaire Farmers’ Club 


HEY are members of the New York Farmers, an 

association duly organized under the law of New York 
State, and comprise what is undoubtedly the wealthiest 
group of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits in the 
world. The particular qualification for membership is 
not having millions (although apparently none but 
millionaires applies for membership), but, to quote the 
by-laws, ‘‘the candidate must be a possessor of land and 
engaged in the economies of agriculture.”” The club grew 
out of an informal gathering held one winter night in 1882 
at the home of Mr. James A. Burden in New York. The 
original group included J. P. Morgan, John Jay, Samuel 
Sloan, T. A. Havemeyer, Adrian Iselin, William M. 
Evarts, W. K. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Levi P. Morton, James Stillman, Pierre 
Lorillard, W. Bayard Cutting, Charles Lanier and Joseph 
H. Choate. Every one present owned a farm, and farming 
had long been a favorite topic of discussion. Later,.at a 
meeting at the Union League Club, a formal organization 
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which should promote their interest in agriculture and 
help to make them better farmers was outlined. This 
organization became the New York Farmers. 

Nothing is ever printed in the newspapers about the 
club, and outside the immediate circles of the members few 
people know of its existence. At the meetings, which are 
held three times a year at the Metropolitan Club, there is 
a lecture by some well-known authority on agriculture, a 
man of the type of Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell. 
The discourses to which these eminent financiers have 
listened have been on such subjects as Beneficial Bacteria, 
Plant Breeding, The Rural Outlook, and Rural Highways. 

After the lecture the meeting is thrown open to a general 
discussion. At more than one session E. H. Harriman has 
taken the floor to argue a mooted point in road-making; 
William Rockefeller has expounded the value of West- 
chester soil for apple-raising, and J. P. Morgan has 
contended that collies were the only dogs worth having 
about a farm. Not infrequently a million dollars’ worth of 
time, measuring time by its value to the members during 
business hours, has been burned up in discussions of the 
merits of various breeds of chickens, for nearly every 
member is a poultry fancier. Of course, the meetings 
always include a dinner, and it is safe to say that it is 
somewhat different from that which the average real 
farmer gets when he has finished his chores and washed up. 

The list of members of the New York Farmers is like a 
Wall Street Who’s Who or a Directory of Directors. Here 
it is, printed in its entirety for the first time: 


Francis R. Appleton 
James W. Appleton 
George F. Baker 
John 8. Barnes 
William M. Barnum 
C. Ledyard Blair 
Edward Burnett 
Charles F. Chandler 
Joseph H. Choate 
W. Bayard Cutting 
Chauncey M. Depew 


J. Pierpont Morgan 
George B. Post 
George B. Post, Jr. 
Percy R. Pine 
Geraldyn Redmond 
Whitelaw Reid 
Reginald W. Rives 
William Rockefeller 
Archibald R. Russell 
William Cary Sanger 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn 


Watson B. Dickerman W. D. Sloane 

C. F. Dieterich Francis Lynde Stetson 
Charles S. Fairchild James Stillman 

J. Howard Ford F. K. Sturgis 

Elbridge T. Gerry Thomas Sturgis 

Peter Goelet Gerry Rutherford Stuyvesant 


Edward H. Harriman 
James J. Hill 
Samuel V. Hoffman 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
William Jay 

F. B. Jennings 
Gustav E. Kissel 
Charles Lanier 
James Lawrence 
George B. Leighton 
John Mayer 

David H. McAlpin 
J. G. McCullough 
D. O. Mills 

Ogden Mills 


Walter L. Suydam 
Henry A. C. Taylor 
Jonathan Thorne 
Oakleigh Thorne 
Samuel Thorne 

H. McK. Twombly 
Francis T. Underhill 
William K. Vanderbilt 
Herbert Wadsworth 
W. Austin Wadsworth 
Henry R. C. Watson 
W. Seward Webb 
John D. Wing 

James T. Woodward 


But New York is not the only State to have a club 
of millionaire farmers. 


Pennsylvania preceded her by 











many years. A century ago a select 
group of gentlemen farmers who lived 
in and about Philadelphia organized 
what was called The Farmers’ Club. It was limited to 
twelve members. That restriction and the original name 
have survived; likewise the original purpose, which was 
to develop an interest in real farming among men of means 
who were otherwise engaged. In the matter of new 
members it is like a Greek-letter fraternity, for no man 
can apply for admission. When a vacancy in the twelve 
occurs the surviving members select the new man. It is 
the most exclusive of all farming organizations. The 
present members own altogether about twelve thousand 
acres of land, a great part of which is under cultivation. 
A meeting is held once a month at the home of one of the 
members. Thusevery man hasa chance to entertain each 
year. Farming subjects are always discussed. 


Mixing Milk and Millions 


HE present members of The Farmers’ Club are: E. T. 

Stotesbury, of Drexel & Co., who is Mr. Morgan’s part- 
ner; Clement A. Griscom, president of the International 
Navigation Company; James McCrea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; George F. Baer, president of 
the Reading Railroad; Charles C. Harrison, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Elisha P. Wilbur, former 
president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad; Wayne Mac- 
Veagh; J. Don Cameron, son of the late Senator from 
Pennsylvania; and T. DeWitt Cuyler, James Logan 
Fisher, Edward Morrell and Rudulph Ellis, attorneys and 
capitalists. 

When you come to take up the individual rich man as 
farmer you see, in most cases, why he became rich in the 
first place. He simply applies to his farming the first 
principles of business, which are efficiency and organiza- 
tion. 

There is no better example than E. H. Harriman, who 
is today, perhaps, the most conspicuous figure in Big 
Finance. The anecdote at the beginning of this article 
illustrates his attitude toward farming. If you could see 
his estate at Arden, in Orange County, New York, you 
would understand the reason why. Yet it is not the 
magnificence of its sweeping distances, the splendor of his 
new marble mansion that crowns Tower Hill, or the 
luxury of owning mile after mile of almost virgin forest 
that combine to make him content to be away from his 
office. Rather is it the model dairy which is operated 
under the master’s eye and which well-nigh takes pre- 
cedence over every other activity on this place of more than 
thirty thousand acres. 

If you could drop in on Mr. Harriman some day when 
he was not expecting you, you would be very likely to find 
him in one of his big, red barns, watching the milking of a 
bunch of his prize Jerseys, or standing by a fence watching a 
herd of them ina pasture. Most people don’t know that, 
at Arden, Mr. Harriman conducts a real dairy, and that 
most of the rich milk and richer butter that go to the 
tables of the aristocratic establishments at Tuxedo bear 
on the bottles and wrappers the stamp of the Arden Farms 
Dairy Company. This is a Harriman company, and, 
although it does not appear in the long list of corporations 
in which he is interested, he is, nevertheless, the principal 
stockholder. This means that it is perfectly organized. 


























The Union Pacific Railroad is not conducted in a 
more businesslike or systematic way. There are 
Committees on Farm, on Feed, on Barn, and on every 
branch of the work. The people who work for the 
company and also those who live in the neighbor- 
hood own stock and thus their interest in it is 
developed. 

That the Arden Farms Dairy Company goes in for 
real business is shown by the fact that it has three 
distributing dépéts which are also general stores. 
They are located at Arden, Central Valley and 
Southfields. In the conduct of these stores there is 
the same business precision as in the dairy. Mr. 
Harriman can step in any day and know just what 
business has been done and how the accounts stand. 

It requires a large amount of farm products to 
maintain the Harriman herds, all of which is raised 
on the place. Although the crops have been large, 
very little has been sold on the outside. This year 
Mr. Harriman is going in for some fancy farming, and 
among other things celery-raising. He keeps the 
same tab on the farm that he does on the dairy. He 
likes to refer to this land under cultivation as The 
Farms. 

It is significant of Mr. Harriman that he should 
regard good roads as the first step toward good farm- 
ing. After the dairy, this is his hobby at Arden. He 
may be seen any time supervising the laying of telford 
or advising as to the course a certain highway should 
take. When he began to develop Arden he encoun- 
tered many difficulties in road-making. The country 
was hard to subdue and the contractors were con- 
trary. He relieved the situation by organizing his 
own road-making company, and thus he builds his 
roads himself. Incidentally, he has a private steam 
railway on his estate which is used to haul his guests 
from the valley up to the big house which looks out 
over half of Orange County. Later, this road will be 
operated by electricity. 

Mr. Harriman is so enthusiastic over farming and 
dairying that he is bringing up one of his boys, 

W. A. Harriman, as farmer, and the ensign which 
flies from his private yacht is a sickle of white stars 
on a field of blue. 

Perhaps no very rich man gets so much keen satisfaction 
out of farming and a farm as Thomas F. Ryan. He wasa 
farmer’s boy before he became a money power. Today, 
when he wants to forget the turmoil of the market-place 
and the wear and tear of the game of million-making, he 
goes down to his place, Oak Ridge, in Nelson County, 
Virginia. It is one thing to see Mr. Ryan, keen, alert, 
girded for the financial fray in New York; it is quite 
another to watch him down at Oak Ridge, galloping on his 
favorite horse, Denmark, a big, rangy chestnut. He wears 
old clothes, a slouch hat, and he calls familiarly to the men 
at work in his fields. Then he is likely to go on down to 
the crossroads store, sit on the steps and swap stories 
with the neighbors. 


On the Ryan Farm in Virginia 


NE of the few ways in which you can beat certain 

millionaires isin a horse trade. Not so with Mr. Ryan. 

He knows more about horses than most professional 

horsemen. He can go into a pasture containing fifty colts 

and unerringly pick out the best of the lot. He can finda 

blemish where experts would fail to locate it. He owns 
Highland Eagle, champion sad- 
dle stallion, and also M. de 
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W. C. Brown, President of the New York Central, 
Going Out to Milk His Cows 


When you come to know Mr. Ryan you find out that his 
love of farming is intense. Ask him where is the real home 
and he will answer without hesitation, ‘‘On a farm.”’ Once 
he said to me when we were discussing the work of money: 

“Farming is the best investment because it yields 
peace.” 

He has been known to go all the way to Virginia to 
spend part of a Sunday on his farm. He has gone on half 
an hour’s notice, too. He says that the desire to get down 
there in the open is irresistible. He has a private railway 
station and his car is put on a siding there. 

A year ago, when THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT made 
the first announcement of his retirement from business, 
there were many men in Wall Street who doubted Mr. 
Ryan’s decision. Yet every act of his since that time has 
been a step toward emancipation from his many interests 
and for more time at his farm. He has resigned from a 
dozen directorships. It is, perhaps, fitting to reproduce 
here what he said on that occasion a year ago: ‘“‘I want 
to go back to Virginia and live among the people I know 
and the people who have known me since I was born. I 
love my home, I am fond of my cattle and horses, and 
down there I hope to find the peace I want.” 







If you should ever be driving along one of the good 
roads that cross the country at Farmingdale, Long 
Island, and look into a big potato patch that spreads 
all over the country, you are likely to see a broad- 
shouldered, husky man, wearing old clothes and 
digging a row in that patch. A dozen other men are 
liable to be working in the same place; but none 
works any harder than this particular one. Should he 
look up you would recognize him as B. F. Yoakum, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Rock 
Island system and the man who has probably built 
more actual miles of railroad than any other. There 
is no railroading down on his farm, for he is one of 
the ‘‘realest”’ farmers among the big industrial and 
railway leaders. 

This is not surprising, for Mr. Yoakum was born 
on a farm down in Limestone County, Texas. There 
is no kind of farm work that he does not know or 
has not done. When he came East, after a brilliant 
career in the Southwest, his friends thought he would 
become soft and spoiled; but he didn’t. One of the 
first things that he did was to buy a thousand acres 
down on Long Island. People told him he was buying 
a wornout farm and that he was getting a gold brick. 
But Mr. Yoakum had not farmed in Texas for 
nothing. Last year he had three hundred acres of it 
under cultivation. He sold three thousand dollars’ 
worth of hay, five hundred bushels of potatoes and a 
thousand bushels of corn. 

“‘Could you make a living out of that farm if you 
had to?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘and a good one.’ 

Mr. Yoakum also raises Belgian draft-horses, which 
he declares are among the best and most profitable of 
country investments. 


Why They Call Him Bill 
I ASKED Mr. Yoakum why he liked to farm, and 


he said: “‘ First of all, it keeps me close to scenes 
that bring back my boyhood. Second, it is fine, 
healthful exercise. Every man ought to know some- 
thing about farming. I like to build up a farm. 
That’s why I bought this particular Long Island 
place. The trouble with the American farmer is that, for 
years, he has been taking too much out of the ground and 
not putting anything else back into it. Crop losses simply 
come from soil exhaustion.’’ Ever since he came East it 
has been Mr. Yoakum’s habit to go out to the Long Island 
farm on Friday and stay until Monday. Only an event 
of sensational importance in the railroad world can keep 
him away. He also owns a farm at Kingsville, Texas. 
Last year he sold a hundred bales of cotton from it. 
When it comes to farming of the real horny-handed kind 
W. C. Brown, the president of the New York Central, can 
give Mr. Yoakum a contest. He, too, was a farmer’s boy 
and nearly all the years of his early life were spent in the 
open in the West. Although he came East and became 
involved in the meshes of a great railway system and sits 
in. council with the Vanderbilts and Harriman, the first 
thing he does when he has a holiday is to hike back to 
Iowa. Down at Clarinda, in the heart of one of the 
richest corn belts in the world, he has a sure-enough farm 
of four hundred acres. During corn-planting time he is out 
in the fields every day, working with his men and showing 
them how to do their work properly. The hands call him 
Bill, and he eats his dinner with them under the trees. He 
believes that he raises the best 
corn in Iowa, and he has never 





l’Orme, one of the finest French 
thoroughbred stallions ever 
brought over. He has bred a 
dozen prize winners. 

After his livestock, which 
includes the finest herd of Red 
Polled Angus in the State, he is 
devoted to the farming on his 
place. He knowsasmuchabout 
the growing of wheat as his 
superintendent. Besides a big 
wheat crop, he grows more than 
enough corn for his stock. He 
likes to get out in the fields with 
the men and has often taken a 
hand at pitching hay. He is 
built for work, for he is large, 
big-boned and sturdy. 

Mr. Ryan is one of the few 
men who owna mountain. Itis 
called Wood Mountain and you 
can see it from any part of his 
estate of seven thousand acres. 
On its top is a cabin fitted up 
for instant use in case he should 








had any trouble in selling it. 
He has a hundred head of fine 
cattle. He sells his beef in the 
Des Moines market and makes 
a profit on it. 

Mr. Brown has made a careful 
study of irrigation and soil 
treatment. Last year he sent 
his farm superintendent over to 
Ames, where the Iowa State 
Agricultural College is located, 
to take a course in soil study. 
When the man got back to the 
farm he did not know as much 
about it as his boss. 

Mr. Brown looks upon farm- 
ing as the best national in- 
vestment. His theory is that, 
instead of building a battleship, 
the country ought to invest the 
price of it in an experimental 
farm in every State, to be oper- 
ated at the expense of the 
Government. ‘Such a farm,” 
he says, ‘‘ would be followed by 
a hundred-and-sixty-acre farm 








find himself in that vicinity 
late at night. Mr. Ryan rides 
to the hounds and has one of 
the finest packs in the South. 





Farmer Yoakum, Who Said in a Speech: “Upon the Farmers This Nation Must Depend 
Not Only for the Creation of Its Wealth, but for a Governmental Policy, Economical and 
Fair in Its Administration to All Interests Alike”’ 


owned and operated by every 
State in the Union. Once 
(Continued on Page 68) 
















when he has finished lis discourse, 

always throws the meeting open to the 
house for discussion and questions. The skeptics and 
wage-slaves in his audience ask some curious questions. 
One is phrased about 
like this: “If you get 
hold of the government 
how are you going to 
get hold of the indus- 
tries? Steal them?” 

Although it is an old 
question, it isa pertinent 
one. Itisone of the first 
things which Democracy 
has to ask of Socialism. 
The world has been going 
on, time out of mind, on 
the system of private 
ownership; all the laws 
and institutions of mod- 
ern civilization are at- 
tuned to it; and the 
thought strikes the 
average citizen that our 
industries cannot be 
transferred to State control without—well, considerable 
disturbance and even some slight annoyance. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post has asked that question 
of ten Socialists representing every element in the party. 
“How will the coéperative Commonwealth be brought 
about?’ was the manner in which we phrased it. We 
supplemented this question by another one: ‘Suppose 
that you should elect a Socialist President and Congress, 
how would you go about transferring private property 
to public ownership?”” And here are the answers. We 
leave it to our readers to judge whether the preachers of 
this new gospel have a cure for social ills which they or any 
one else can apply practically. 


[oe “‘eracker-box” Socialist orator, 

















Eugene V. Debs 


Will Give Work to Every One 


O ONE on earth knows how Socialism is to be intro- 
duced. First of all, no one knows how it will come, 
nor what theconditions will beat thetime of its coming, nor, 
in fact, anything about it except that it is bound to come. 
Of course no intelligent person believes that Capitalism 
will abruptly cease and Socialism as abruptly begin. The 
change will doubtless come gradually in obedierice to the 
evolutionary forces whichare producingit. Asto howit will 
be introduced depends upon so many potential factors and 
so many possible contingencies that it is impossible for any 
one to say with any degree of assurance 
how it will come and what immediate 
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give me the day or century when feudalism began. France 
in the Revolution tried to do the very thing which you 
suggest. Between the fourth and fifteenth of August, 
1789, she abolished feudalism, all titles of nobility, and 
the State church. A few years later she abolished a 
Supreme Being; and she confiscated all the lands of the 
nobility and the church. Yet France has since had three 
different revolutions, two different empires, two different 
kingdoms and three republics. A few years ago the 
nobility, the clergy and the anti-Dreyfusards tried to 
reéstablish a monarchy, and only the demonstration of 
two hundred thousand Socialists stopped it. France is 
now shaken from top to bottom by the attempt to get rid 
of a State church—and all this happened one hundred 
years after feudalism and the church were officially abol- 
ished forever in France. Nor is this all. Though capital- 
ism reigns supreme in every civilized country, there’s a 
considerable remnant of feudalism not 
only in France but in Germany, where 
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man has a right to own slaves!”” Even men 
like Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison said this. So we had a war which 
cost five hundred thousand men killed outright and twelve 
billion dollarsintreasure—and the question isn’t settled yet. 

The Socialists will have to bother with a similar problem 
some day. If our people learn by history, they’ll pay for 
the means of production. It is the cheapest way, the best 
way. Besides, what will the trust owners do with the 
money? Run opposition to the State? No man can do 
that successfully. You've pulled the poison fangs of the 
Trust snake the moment you’ve taken away his chance of 
investing his money in his kind of exploitation. We’re 
not going to pay for watered stock nor for franchises—just 
actual values. In no case would I pay the owners more 
than the plants could be duplicated for—in some cases 
that would be only one-tenth their stock value. And only 
in case the trusts and big capitalists should resist, only in 
case they should rebel against the laws made by the 
majority of the people, only in case they should prove to 
be political anarchists as they are eco- 
nomic anarchists, would I advise the use 





the “‘Junkers” are ruling the empire, 
and in England, where the House of 
Lords not only owns nine-tenths of the 
soil, but constitutes a considerable part 
of the legislative machinery. The scions 
of the old feudal aristocracy are now 
trying to amalgamate with the heads of 
the capitalist class in every country — 
even this one. That’s the meaning in 
the marriages of our great heiresses to 
European noblemen. 

Just as little as feudalism disappeared 
in one day, one decade, one century, so 
little will capitalism disappear in one 
day, one decade or one century. It will 








of the ultima ratio—force—the cannon. 
But I hope both sides will take a les- 
son from history. 
—VICTOR BERGER, 
The ‘‘ Socialist Boss’”’ of Milwaukee. 


Private Property on Trial 


DON’T think we’re ever going to elect 

a President ora Congressor anything. 
We’re all going to be Socialists in the end 
—the present party is merely a tool. 
Even Taft says: ‘‘Private property is 
ontrial.”” The events will dothe moving. 
It is like the method by which a seed 








disappear gradually. In other words, 
before we elect a Socialist President and 
majority of Congress we’ll elect a num- 
ber of members of Congress, carry a number of States, and 
bring about changes correspondingly. Not only that; the 
moment we elect, say, fifty members of Congress, the old 
parties will tumble over each other to bring about changes 
on Socialistic lines. There may be uprisings and revolu- 
tions of violence in the process, but they’re not desirable 
nor necessary from our point of view. 

However, answering the hypothetical question: if we 
should elect a President and a majority of Congress right 
now we’d simply take possession of the trusts and let the 
nation own them. But I’m convinced that this condition 
of affairs will be brought about by economic and political 
necessity long before we have a major- 
ity of Congress and a President. 





changes will take place. Asa matter of 
fact it will not be introduced, but it will 
adjust itself. If it comes in peace, or at 
least without great violence, as Socialists 
ardently hope, and if its representatives 
are permitted to carry out their plans 
and program, they will doubtless proceed 
by legal and orderly means to abolish 
the capitalist political state and establish 
an industrial democracy —that is to say, 
they will supplant the capitalist govern- 
ment of men with the democratic ad- 
ministration of things. 

To this end they will doubtless pro- 
ceed to take over, as rapidly as may 
consistently be done, the essential means 
of social production and distribution, 








Some of the more progressive capital- 
istic parties in Congress and in the differ- 
ent legislatures will codperate with the 
Socialists in Congress and in the legisla- 
tures to that end. To take the trusts 
outright would be the most expensive 
and foolish way. It would mean war. 

I will take two analogies from history. 
In 1775 France had a very brilliant 
Minister of Finance named Turgot. He 
was the real originator of Single Tax. 
He was a man of genius, and he could 
see what was coming. Fourteen years 
before the Revolution he proposed that 
the nation buy the lands of the nobility, 
comprising nearly one-third of -French 
territory, and the lands of the church, 








beginning with those most highly cen- puOrO. BY PAUL THOUPS 
tralized and monopolized and most per- 
feetly organized. 

From the first, the new administration will be able to 
assure employment to all, and thus one of the greatest 
evils of the present system will be overcome immediately 
after the transformation. 

A new national constitution adapted to the new con- 
ditions arising under the industrial commonwealth will no 
doubt have to be adopted, and this will quite likely be a 
simple instrument. The Senate will surely be abolished, 
the Supreme Court shorn of its veto powers, and Congress 
made directly responsive to the demands and needs of the 
people. —EUGENE V. DEBs. 


To Give the Trusts to the Nation 


O BEGIN with, the hypothesis you present is impos- 
sible. Such a thing as Socialism coming into power all 
at once will never happen. No one can give me the day 
or even the century when capitalism began. No one can 
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to the people. That would have been 
the cheapest and best way, wouldn’t it? 
It would have saved France billions of wealth and seven 
million lives, the toll of the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. Did the nobility and the clergy listen? They 
called it heresy and anarchy combined. On the other 
hand, the ultra-radicals would not listen, either—they 
weren’t going to pay anything at all for those lands if they 
could help it. The ultra-radicals did take the land without 
paying for it—but that didn’t settle the question. It 
hasn’t been settled yet in France. 

The same thing was true of slavery in the United States. 
Sixteen years before the War, Henry Clay proposed to pay 
the slaveowners a billion dollars for their slaves—twice as 
much as their value in open market. The slaveholders re- 
ceived the proposal with open derision. Slavery wasa God- 
given institution. The Bible supported it. Besides, what 
could they do with the money without slaves? And in the 
North the Abolitionists (like our own Socialist ‘‘impossi- 
bilists’’) said: ‘‘ Pay for slaves? It would be wicked. No 
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becomes a tree—it is unconscious. 

I take, you see, a kind of fatalistic 
view. The only way to adapt ourselves 
to a monopolistic control of industry is to have the mo- 
nopolies taken over by the State. When the time comes for 
that, the dominant political party, whatever it may be, 
will be forced by the logic of events toward the Socialist 
program—forced so far toward it that the dominant polit- 
ical party will carry it out unawares. 

—GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Editor and Writer. 


Socialism’s Triumph in 1913 


DO not believe that our present ruling class will ever 

permit the Socialists to sweep the country. When the 
country has once made it clear that it means to have 
Socialism, the Kepublican party will give it Socialism. 

There are two possible ways of doing this—slowly and 
calmly; or suddenly, in the midst of a great crisis, and 
with popular tumult. The prospective overthrow of the 
Aldrich-Cannon régime, tariff revision, parcels-post, rate 
regulation—these are feeble attempts at the former way. 
A vigorous enforcement of Roosevelt’s idea of income and 
inheritance taxes would 
be a step farther. The 
policy of buying up all 
monopolies, beginning 
with public-service cor- 
porations, and paying for 
their physical value with 
bonds—and then put- 
ting a heavy inheritance 
tax upon the bonds— 
this would obviously 
bring about the Socialist 
state by peaceful meth- 
ods. But the time to 
do this is passing rapidly 
—if indeed it is not al- 
ready past. 

The other way—the 
one which is being fol- 
lowed—is topotterabout 
with futile attempts at 
“regulation”; and per- 
mit the concentration of wealth to go on, permit the over- 
production of the means of production to go on—until we 
have another crisis, and a panic compared to which that of 
1907 will be as a flurry of snow to a blizzard. Then with 
hunger parades in our streets, and Maxim gunsalso; with 
strikes in every industry, and a Socialist meeting on every 
corner—the great change will be made by whatever party 
happens to be in power at the time. A Government com- 
missioner—backed by troops if need be—will replace the 
directors in each industrial or public-service corporation; 
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dividends will be abol- 
ished, and the profits 
devoted to public works 
until the unemployed 
crisis is past, and after 
that to the reduction of 
prices. In addition to 
that, all that will be 
needed to complete the 
Socialist program will be 
to tax the rental val- 
ues of land and build- 
ings. It is very simple; 
and it waits only until 
economic distress forces 
the people to act. At 
present the courts block 
the way, of course; in 
the time I speak of, the 
decrees of the courts will 
have just as much effect as the Dred Scott decision had 
in preventing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In my book, The Industrial Republic, I have set the 
date at 1918. That was first written in 1903; I see no 
reason to change the date now. This, of course, is with 
the proviso that there does not come a war, to increase 
consumption and decrease production, and avert the 
crisis for a time. —UPTON SINCLAIR, 

Socialist Lecturer, and Author of The Jungle. 
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Resistance Means Revolution 


HE election of a Socialist administration—that would 
be the Social Revolution itself. The working class 
interest, then being dominant in the government, would 
work out the details just as the opportunities demand. 
The most pressing things would present themselves first. 
The complete transformation might take a generation. 
And it might be hastened, not by any action of the then 
dominant working class, but through the continued resist- 
ance of the beaten capitalist class. Just so, when the 
slave power refused to sumbit to the expression at the 
ballot-box of the restrictions imposed upon the institution 
of slavery, the Civil War brought about its total abolition 

within two years. —BERNARD BERLYN, 
Father of Modern Socialism in Chicago, and 

Member of National Committee. 


Force if Persuasion Fails 


HAT’S a difficult question. It is like a question which 

is thrown at me continually when I am on the road: 
“What is Socialism?’ And since Socialism comprises all 
the sciences of the world, you can see how difficult the 
question is to answer in a word. 

Supposing that we elect a Socialist President and a 
Socialist Congress. That will mean that a majority of the 
people stand for the Socialist principle—abolition of pri- 
vate ownership as a means of life. We may then proceed 
in either of two ways. We may take over the means of 
production by purchase—pay so many dollars and cents 
for them—or we may take possession of them by force. 
If we follow the purchase plan we will get the purchase 
price from the revenues of the institutions themselves. It 
could be done with a great saving to the people over the 
present system. Take, for instance, city waterworks, 
which are as much an industry as a railroad is. Almost 
every municipally-owned waterworks, in spite of corrupt 
politics, has turned out to be 
a great saving to the people. 

The great railroad com- 
panies make millions every 
year for private owners. 
When, through stock- 
juggling or greedy manipu- 
lation, such companies go 
into the hands of receivers— 
in other words, into the 
hands of the Government— 
they are put on a paying basis 
before they are handed back 
—which proves that the 
Government can run a busi- 
hess successfully. This 
means that if we, as a Gov- 
ernment, should take over 
any particular railroad, that 
road would still be operated 
by engineers, firemen and switchmen, but instead of a board 
of directors managing for a limited number of stockholders, 
the Government would have its own board of directors to 
Tun the same railroad in such a way that the profits now 
going to a few would go to all the people. The railroads 
today are bonded and overcapitalized, the people paying, 
through overcharges on passenger and freight rates, the 
interest on all that capital. If these railroads were taken 
over the same earning capacity wou'd be there, and we 
could with it pay all the interest and mdebtedness on the 





John C. Chase, the Socialist 
Ex-Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. 
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bonds issued to make the transfer. This is all presup- 
posing that the policy of purchase is followed. There’s 
no security that the present owners of things which the 
people want to get control of would consent to sell. 
There was a time when the North was willing to pay the 
South for its slaves, but it was not to be, because the 
owners believed that they were divinely ordained to 
hold slaves and would not give them up even for pay. 
The result was the Proclamation of Emancipation which 
declared chattel slavery at an end. Whether or no this 
will be true of capitalism and the capitalist class is a 
matter for the future to determine. 

Whether temporary chaos would result or not would 
depend on the numbers and strength of the people behind 
the movement at the time. There need be no chaos at 
all, because, in either case, the machinery of government 
could not be worked fast enough to justify an attempt 
immediately to transform our industrial system from pri- 
vate to Government ownership. The people would have to 
take possession gradually. —JOHN C. CHASE, 

Socialist Ex-Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. 


Appropriation of Property the Cure 


HE question is purely hypothetical, because no one 

can predict what the conditions will be when we get 
hold of the Government. I will not say that a social cata- 
clysm is impossible. The only thing that will prevent it 
will be the intelligence and organization of the working 
class. If conditions are such that complete and immediate 
assumption of industry is not possible at the time, we will 
gradually take possession of those industries which are 
best organizedand most 
highly-developed, as a 
basis for future opera- 
tions—therailroads, for 
example. Then should 
come the natural re- 
sources. We may do 
this by purchase or by 
appropriation. Myself, 
I favor absolute appro- 
priation. I cannot be- 
lieve that society, 
through organized gov- 
ernment, owes anything 
at all to the present 
possessors of industry. 
For industry is a social 
product, the result of 
centuriesof social effort. 
No single individual 
produced the present 
industrial system. However necessary the individual has 
been in the past to the development and organization of 
industry, we have reached the stage where the individual 
has merged in the social mass. The social mass should 
own and share in common the fruits of their common 
labor. Therefore, I justify appropriation. 

—WILLIAM MAILLY, 
Editor of the Call, New York City. 
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Peaceable Acquisition Assured 


I cannot tell what Socialists will do 
when they come into power. They will not be guided 

by what we say now, or think now. Men were republicans 

before we had republics, but when the trend of political 
events brought republics into being, those assisting 
at the birth of the new order were not guided by the 
republican formulas of the earlier agitators. 

In the light of history it is reasonable to believe 
that Socialism will come gradually. The preliminary 
stages will be largely the work of parties working in 
opposition to Socialism. When a powerful Socialist 
party has grown up in this country the parties in 
power will hasten to municipalize and nationalize 
great undertakings, and to pass all forms of pro- 
tective labor legislation, hoping thereby to keep 
back the growth of Socialism and to allay popular 
discontent. You see, I state this asa fact and not as 
a theory, and I do so simply because it is similar to 
what has occurred as a result of all great move- 
ments in the past, and it is exactly what is occur- 
ring in Europe in the many places where Socialism 
is a power. Karl Marx himself has said that capi- 
talism will be its own undertaker, and that is true 
in more senses than one. 

But even supposing, as you suggest, that Socialists had 
control of government now, that would not materially 
alter the situation. Even then it would be necessary to 
proceed slowly and cautiously in carrying out a reorgani- 
zation on Socialist lines. Probably the monopolies would 
first be socialized. The necessities of life, such as bread, 
milk, meat, coal and dwellings would be taken as much 
as possible, and as quickly as possible, out of the field of 
capitalistic exploitation; but just what would be done 
first, second or third no man can say. 


AM not a seer. 








To many persons the 
carrying out of such a 
program would seem to 
involve violence, indus- 
trial chaos and wide- 
spread disorder, but that, 
of course, is an assump- 
tion. 

Socialism advocates 
only the transfer of the 
ownership of capital 
from the hands of private 
capitalists into the hands 
of the community. In 
making such a transfer 
there is no need what- 
ever for a single wheel 
to stop or for a single day 
of interrupted labor. 
Nor is this an assumption. It is again what is now occur- 
ring. The stock of all great corporations passes now 
from hand to hand without disturbing business. 

Railroads and all other large corporations are bought 
and sold every day on the Stock Exchange. The New 
York Central Railroad might be owned by the Emperor 
of China, by an infant in the cradle, or by an idiot; it 
would not matter in the least. Trains would run on 
schedule. Business would go on without interruption, and 
the workers, from superintendent to trackmen, who con- 
duct the railroad, would not need to know, and probably 
would not care to know, whether the idiot, or the infant, 
or the Emperor owned the New York Central Railroad. 

Throughout the world millions of dollars of gas, water 
and traction property have, within twenty years, been 
transferred from private hands into the hands of munici- 
palities without violence, chaos or disorder. 

Lincoln once said: ‘‘ To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government.”’ Men ‘call themselves 
Socialists because they want to secure to labor the full 
product of its toil. They are convinced that that can 
never be done under capitalism. They are equally con- 
vinced that it can be done under Socialism. 

Shorn of all unessentials, this is the core of the Socialist 
contention, and we rest in the confident belief that, so long 
as Socialists support the principle that to labor belongs 
the full product of its toil, ways will be found to establish 
a social order which will achieve. that end. 

ROBERT HUNTER, 
Formerly Socialist Candidate for the New York 
Assembly ; Author of Poverty. 
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Raising Wages to Reduce Profits 


’*VE been asked that question about seven million times. 
It is fired at every soap-box orator every night. 

A Socialist victory in national affairs would never take 
place until there had been a lot of minor victories. Munic- 
ipal undertakings in coéperation would have progressed 
just as they have in Europe. We would then proceed to 
get possession of the most concentrated capital. As fast 
as the movement could be organized we would extend 
this ownership. Fundamentally, we would begin at once 
to make employment for the unemployed. The pouring 
of this reserve army into industry would practically make 
private business unprofitable. It would force up wages at 
once. For, if a factory could not find any one to take the 
places of its employees, it would have to raise wages on 
their demand until it took away the margin of profits. 

However, Socialists are the last people on earth to say 
what the future will be. We don’t believe in the govern- 
ment of the dead hand. The method will doubtless differ 
with every country, according to the state of economic and 
social development which that country has reached. We 
wouldn’t step into office on March fourth and say: ‘“‘ Now 
everything will be public property.”” Elected by vote of 
the people, we would 
have to shape our 
course so as to hold 
public approval. Prob- 
ably, long after the 
arrival of a Socialist 
régime we shall have 
people working on the 
wagesystem —atransi- 
tory condition, due to 
replacing an old sys- 
tem by one radically 
different. 

All this is postulated 
on a peaceable, orderly 
revolution, brought 
about by the ballots of 
the working class. 

—A. M. SIMONs, 
Editor of the Chicago 
Daily Socialist. 
(Concluded on Page 55) 
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THE NET AND THE QUARRY 


A Good, Reliable Family Speculator, Warranted Kind to Ride 


T MAY be that those fellows who have been poor, but 
have grown rich, may mean what they say when they 
tell you, after a good dinner and with a fifty-cent 

Flora Adorosa between their lips, that they have never been 
so truly happy as when living back in the first little home, 
dandling four or five children on the knee every evening— 
after ten hours in the packing-house—and carrying home 
nine honest dollars on Saturday night. It may be that 
they believe it all, but it’s more likely that they’re dream- 
ing—dreaming that a kindergarten is occupying the same 
bed and listening to them. 

It has not been my experience. I have always been just 
as happy when gathering in ten thousand a year as when 
cashing pay-checks 
for seven-twenty 
fora week’s work — 
every bit! Andnow 
that the old scoun- 
drel, Pritchard, had 
sheared me so close 
that a fly would 
skate on my hide, 
and I was back in 
a cottage watch- 
ing bargain ads. of 
stew beef, I would 
have changed quite 
willingly to the ten- 
thousand-a-year 
income. 

Still, I wasn’t un- 
happy. Mysonwas 
working his way 
through a technical 
college; one of the 
girls was married 
to a young doctor, 
a very bright fel- 
low; the other was 
spending a good 
deal of time whispering to her mother, and flushing 
quite a bit when a certain pair of patent leathers 
brought a certain, good-looking six-footer up the front 
steps. The whole family was cheerful, and, as for me— 
well—I’d always enjoyed a good pipe as much as a Flora 
Adorosa. 

But I did want to get even with Pritchard. 

He rode in a big limousine now — bought with my money. 
Often, as I was framing up some building for a customer, 
my mind would go back to the three fortunes I had lost, 
through the stock manipulations of such men as Pritchard. 
Then I would thump in the shingle or board nails till the 
heads sank into the timber. 

I had never speculated to the extent of one dollar, yet 
three times a good business which I had built up had been 
wrenched from me by men skilled in the accursed contriv- 
ances of preferred stock and common stock, and watered 
stock and mortgage bonds. 

So, when my old friend, Barker, strolled into my shop 
one day and, slapping me on the back, remarked that he 
thought he saw a way to “do Pritchard, and do him 
good!” I dropped my tools and gasped: 

‘‘Tell me about it, Barker—tell me now!” 

“My, my!” he laughed. ‘‘What an impatient, hot- 
blooded young thingit is! Put on your coat, Jack, and come 
around to my rooms, and meet the man who'll begin at 
the beginning. I want you to see the budding and the 
unfolding and the full blossoming of this flower, which is 
going to hypnotize and paralyze our very dear friend, 
Pritchard. And perhaps, old man, there’ll be some fruit 
for you, if you’re good and don’t bolt the track at the 
wrong moment.” 

His runabout took us to his rooms in a few minutes, and 
we had hardly arrived when the man he spoke of entered. 
I knew him well—Phil Boyce, who two years before had 
narrowly escaped a prison sentence for some little irregu- 
larity in his accounts with Grasse & Peebles, his em- 
ployers. Barker had settled the matter and then sent him 
up-country to make a fresh start. Barker was always 
doing things like that. 

Boyce looked well and clean, and I greeted him heartily. 
Barker tossed a handful of cigars on the table and, swing- 
ing his feet over the arm of a Morris chair, said: 

‘Fire away, Boyce!” 

‘I’ve been up in Marquette County,’”’ commenced the 
young fellow, turning to me. ‘‘ Perhaps you know that 
Mr. Barker owns a small coal mine up there, and, as I 
tramp through the woods a good deal in my spare time, 
I’ve discovered something which seems to threaten his 


“And I Explored That” 
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property. SoI wrote to him and he 
asked me to come down here and 
explain the matter more fully.” 

He took a small paper from his 
pocket and continued: 

“*Here’sa little sketch of the place. 
You'll notice, here is the mine and 
six hundred yards northeast is the 
reservoir of the Seguinac River Power 
Company. There’s the dam. Now, 
running from the mine is a drift, or 
tunnel, which reaches out to the reser- 
voir. Themine, as Mr. Barker knows, 
has not been operated for several 
years—or the danger of that tunnel 
would have been reported before.”’ 

‘‘Then the mine must be flooded,”’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘‘No, because at. present there is 
no connection between the reservoir 
and the tunnel. There is a shelf of 
granite forming the roof of the tunnel 
and the bed of the reservoir, but, from 
the experience I have had in such 
matters, I am sure that very little 
more pressure would bring that roof 
in, and then not only the mine would 
be flooded, but the reservoir would 
empty. A very little shock would do 
it; ten pounds of dynamite, for in- 
stance, although, of course, nothing of 
that kind is to be feared down there.”’ 

I looked the sketch over carefully, 
wondering what all this had to do 
with Pritchard. Barker inquired: 

“You are quite certain, Boyce, that this condition of 
affairs is unknown to any one up there?” 

“Very certain,” replied Boyce. ‘‘In the two years I’ve 
been there I should surely have heard of it if any one knew 
of its existence. The mine has been deserted for four years, 
as you know, Mr. Barker, and the men who formerly 
worked there have all gone away. And if this tunnel had 
been suspected when the reservoir was built, two years ago, 
it would have been looked for and filled in. They would 
never knowingly have left any such menace behind 
them.”’ 

“‘How did you discover it? You would hardly wander 
through that old mine for recreation.” 

“No, indeed. But there’s a cave-in above the tunnel, 
within a dozen yards of the reservoir, and I explored that. 
The tunnel ends just underneath the south bank of the 
reservoir.” 

“‘You’re a good boy, Boyce,’”’ drawled Barker. ‘‘ We'll 
talk about a reward for this before you go back—in 
the re 

‘“‘Mr. Barker!” interrupted Boyce, ‘‘I hope you don’t 
imagine I’ve forgotten what happened two years ago!” 

‘*Well, well, we won’t quarrel over it. As I 
was about to remark, you can make this infor- 
mation much more valuable by telling just one 
other man about it—and one only.” 

“T’ll do just what you direct, Mr. Barker.”’ 

Barker was now chew- 
ing a cigar viciously and 
looking at the wall. 

“That other man is 
Pritchard—Stephen Prit- 
chard,” he continued. 
“‘He is the president of 
the Seguinae River Power 
Company, and, of course, 
this matter will interest 
him as much as it does me. 
Mr. Pritchard will be very 
glad, Iam sure, to get your 
information. Probably he 
willreward you—andthen, 
again, probably he will not. 
Pritchard is uncertain 
about rewards.” 

“T’m not looking for 
that, Mr. Barker, I assure 
you.” The young man 
seemed really distressed. 
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BY HENRY A. RALEIGH 

It was very seldom that Barker dropped his jocularity 
and assumed a manner stern and thoroughly earnest. He 
did so now. 

“Boyce, if you really mean to do me a good turn pay 
strict attention to me now. Pritchard must not know that 
I am acquainted with the existence of this tunnel. He 
must gain the impression that you and he alone are the pos- 
sessors of this knowledge. Can I rely upon you, abso- 
lutely, in this?” 

“You certainly can, Mr. Barker!” 

“That’s good. There’s more back of it than you now 
suspect. Come back here when you’ve seen Pritchard. 
And, Boyce, be sure you insist upon seeing Pritchard 
alone. Don’t let any secretary or stenographer butt in! 
That’s very important.” 

Boyce left us at once and, after locking the door, Barker 
strode into the middle of the room, his eyes gleaming, and 
said: 

“«The mills of the gods grind slowly,’ but not too 
blamed slowly! It’s only a few months since Pritchard 
cleaned you out, eh, Jack?” 

“‘That’s all,’’ I agreed wonderingly. 

“‘Ah!—‘but they grind exceeding small.’ Exceeding 
small! eh, Jack? We shall now proceed to impress that 
fact firmly upon the eminently-gentlemanly rascal, 
Pritchard!” 

“T’d like to know what you're driving at,’”’ I growled 
impatiently. ‘I see nothing in all this—not a thing!” 

“‘That’s because your education is not complete, Jack. 
You’ve not had the advantage of a lifelong contemplation 
of the financial methods of Pritchard—and of Buckley, 
who, I believe, also formerly skinned you. J have!” 

“You send round and warn Pritchard of the danger to 
his reservoir,’ I said with some disgust, ‘‘and then talk of 
getting him ground small!” 

“Sure! He’ll be ground small—pulverized!” chuckled 
Barker. ‘Now, listen! I will tell you what Pritchard is 
going to do, and about the ingenious trap he is going to 
bait for others—and set for others—and then close on 
himself! This Power Company is Pritchard’s pet project. 
Sounds like a vaudeville ad., doesn’t it? He has put a half 
million into it, and it is worth that, for it’s a good thing— 
very! It’s not only gilt-edged, but it’s gilt all across the 
top and down the sides. Naturally, having put in a half 
million cash he’d like to get it out again—without losing 
his stock. That’s Pritchard’s cardinal principle of life—to 
substitute some other fellow’s cash for his own, while, at 
the same time, freezing on to his own securities. So that 
by the time our young friend, Boyce, has finished his little 
story, Mr. Pritchard will be figuring this way—his mind 
is an open book to me. If, by some—ah—very unfortu- 
nate accident our reservoir should break through into that 
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mine tunnel, what would be the result? Ah, naturally, 
the occurrence would produce a depression of spirit 
among the stockholders which would result in a conse- 
quent depression of the stock, more or less great—ah— 
according as the damage appeared more or less lamentable 
—ah! 

“Now, Jack, whenever a keen business man knows that 
stock is going up or down he’s got real money sticking out 
in front of him just waiting to be picked. Consequently, 
Mr. Pritchard, who is keen—and several other things— 
knowing that a break at his reservoir wi!l cause a break of, 
perhaps, thirty or forty points in his stocks, will duly take 
steps to produce that break, first, of course, unloading 
all of his own stock, and probably selling short to the limit. 
If Mr. Boyce has met with no delay in seeing the eminent 
financier, the E. F, is, no doubt, at this moment wondering 
what will be the cost of ten pounds of dynamite.” 

“But, Barker, no little accident like that would depress 
stock to the extent you say.” 

“Who would know that it was a little accident? Only 
Pritchard himself—and, incidentally, you and I. The 
break would be at the bottom of the reservoir, all the 
water would run off, the power-house would be out of 
commission. Do you suppose Pritchard would hurry 
repairs? He knows what kind of engineer to send up 
there, and what kind of a report to order. He also knows 
how to get a good press-agent, and how to use him. He'll 
give the impression that the entire bottom’s gone out of the 
pond and that the water which should be turning his 
wheels is bubbling out in China. He’ll scare the small 
stockholders blue—vivid blue! And he’ll hammer the 
stock down about where he pleases.” 

“Well, that means a fortune for him instead of a grind,” 
I said impatiently. 

“That’s what he’ll think for a while,” chuckled Barker, 
cavorting across the room. ‘“ When he wakes up it’ll be 
different, Jack—oh, so different; it’s a head he’ll have!” 

“How so?” I was intensely eager for the rest. 

“Because when his scheme is all ripe, when he has 
unloaded his stock and run out a big short line, and sends 
one of his faithful henchmen up there to drop a stick of 
dynamite where it will do good, and has his tearful report 
of the great disaster all prepared for the small stockholders 
the water will unkindly refuse to run off; the disaster will 
fail to disast! That’s when Mr. Pritchard will come out 
of his dream a wiser, sadder and very much poorer man.”’ 

“Go on!” I urged. 

“That’s all!’ he responded cheerfully. 

“All! How’s that water going to be held back when he 
breaks out the wall?”’ 

“Jack, this is a serial story. In our next installment we 
shall relate the method, simple, but effective, by which 
Pritchard, apostle of water, is foiled in his das-tard-ly 
attempt to put water and small stockholders in a hole, 
and we shall also show the hole into which Mr. Pritchard 
is himself in-stall-ed, with em-i-nent-ly successful results 
to his foilers, who, by the way, will be you and I and a 
couple of other men who have no reason to love Mr. 
Pritchard.” - 

Knowing that behind his flippancy Barker often had a 
purpose, I asked no more questions. He would tell me 
nothing more until the plans and the time were ripe. 

“Tl run in tomorrow, Jack, and let you know the 
result of Boyce’s interview.” 

But it was two days before I saw him again. Then he 
cantered in, in his breezy way, and, brushing my toolsaside, 
sprang into a sitting posi- 
tion on the bench. Being 
a short man this brought 
his face level with mine. 

‘* Pritchard rises to the 
bait like a voracious 
pike.” 

*““Which he is!’ I 
added. 

“Sure, that’s what I 
said. Say—he gave 
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young Boyce fifty dollars. 
Fifty dollars—notcents. And 
he promised him another fifty 
if, upon investigation, the 
story of the tunnel proves true 
and, also, if Boyce does not 
inform any other parties of 
that little mineralogical idio- 
syncrasy. (Gee! Pritchard 
would give me a share of 
stock for those two words— 
perhaps.) ”’ 

“So he’s going to investi- 
gate, eh?” 

“Ofcourse! He’scautious. 
Some friend of his is to go 
back with Boyce tomorrow, 
and together they are to take 
fishing-rods and carelessly 
wander up into the woods to 
try for brook trout along that 
tunnel. See?” 

I nodded and he continued: 

“We shall know the result 
very soon after that friend 
gets back, because it will be 
reflected in the stock ex- 
change. Pritchard acts much 
quicker than he talks. Now, 
old man, how about money? 
What can you raise? Every 
dollar will count—count big.”’ 

“T’ve got nearly six thousand in the bank,” I said 
slowly. ‘‘The proceeds of my house that I sold, you 
know. I’ve hardly broken into that yet.” 

“‘That’s good! But I wish it were ten times as much, 
for your sake. Still, it will turn over very effectively, Jack, 
with our dear friend Pritchard's assistance.”’ 

The next week was the most uncomfortable one I had 
ever experienced. I had, up to that time, invariably 
resisted the most tempting propositions which involved 
speculation, even in times when a few thousands’ loss 
would not have harmed me. Now—within a few days—I 
was going to put every dollar I possessed into one intensely 
speculative transaction. And, although I shrank from it 
as I would from plunging my hand into molten metal, I 
knew that I was going to do it. 

I was forced into it by three powerful impulses. The 
first, and the chief one, was revenge on Pritchard for his 
atrocious villainy in the matter of the Unit Bookcase 
Company. He had frozen me out of eight hundred shares 
of stock and forced me back to the workbench to earn a 
living. In the second place I wanted to help save the 
small stockholders in this power company. If Barker was 
right, Pritchard’s whole scheme would be to freeze them 
out. And the third impulse was to regain some of my 
fortune. So I was fully determined to join with Barker to 
the extent of my small means, although I shivered every 
time I thought of what it would mean if our plans went 
awry. I studied over the problem of blocking the water, 
too—and solved it. When Barker appeared again and 
informed me that Pritchard was selling stock fast, and 
announced that we should soon have to get busy, I told 
him that he needn’t tell me how. 

“The plan,” I said, ‘‘ will be for me to slip up to Mar- 
quette at the proper time, with two or three good men, and 
inspect and repair the mine timbers. Of course it will be 
understood that those timbers must be kept in good shape 
if the mine is ever to be worked again. Then we will get 
into that drift and put in a bulkhead that’ll stop any 
water pressure which comes against it at any time.” 

“Good, old man!”’ exclaimed Barker as he sprang for- 
ward to hug me. ‘You’re a mind-reader, Jack. If you 
were only a financier, what a team we’d make! 

“Now about those finances,’’ he went on more soberly. 
‘“‘Here’s the proposition. Pritchard is selling now at one 
hundred and twenty-seven, and before he unloads he'll 
probably break the price a little, although he’ll try 
not to, of course. Two men and myself are taking 
up his stock as it comes on the market. We’re hungry 
for that Power Company, but we’re still more hungry 
to put the gaff into Pritchard. He’s always been a 
shark, and never plays the game square, even with his 
own associates. Presently he’ll sell short and we'll 
take care of that line also. There’s big money behind 
me, Jack. Now I’ve got charge of the pool and I'll 
let you in at the proper moment, which means when 
the stock reaches the lowest notch. Of course we'll 
operate on margin—ten per cent will do 
for you. You can grab ten times as much 
that way and it’s safe. Safe—or I wouldn’t 
suggest it to you, old man.” 

He looked at me very anxiously and 
doubtingly as he finished. Barker knew 
my prejudices against speculation as well 
as I myself did. But I did not hesitate. 

“T’m with you,” I exclaimed, “to the 
limit!” 
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‘‘Hoorah!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘We’ll 
make a financier of 
you yet, Jack. A 
good, reliable family 
speculator—war- 
ranted kind to ride 
or drive and not to 
shy at automo- 
biles!”’ 

“About that bulk- 
head?”’ I inquired. 
“When shall we put 
that in?” 

“Notuntil Pritch- 
ard stops selling. 
We'll give him all 
the rope he wants— 
every foot. But 
have your prepara- 
tions ali made, Jack 
—men and neces- 
sary materials—so 
that, at the word, 
you can jump right 
in.”’ 

The word did not 
come for nearly a 
month. Then I got 
it, and within five 
hours was on the 
train for the North 
with four of the best men I could select, and I knew plenty 
of good ones. As the mine was twelve miles from a village, 
we took a camp outfit. There was plenty of standing 
timber near by, which gave me just the material we needed. 
The job was not difficult, especially as I had, years before, 
worked on the timber gang in the Calumet and Hecla 
mines. The entrance to Barker’s was on a hillside, a slope 
cutting in for a few hundred feet, and laterals branching 
from that. It was one of these laterals which extended to 
the reservoir; and, as Barker had furnished a map of the 
workings, we easily located what we were after. Three 
days of honest work completed a bulkhead which would 
stand the whole pressure of the water when it came down, 
and we left the woods without any of the natives being 
aware of what we had done. 

*‘Now for the final act!”’ exclaimed Barker, when I 
reported to him. ‘I’ve arranged with Boyce to keep an 
eye on that cave-in. He’s tallying in a sawmill within a 
couple of miles. When Pritchard dumps—or thinks he’s 
dumping —his reservoir into the tunnel the tunnel will fill 
as far down as your bulkhead. Boyce will see the water 
from the cave-in and will wire us at once.” 

There were long, tedious days, and many of them, before 
Boyce’s telegram came. Pritchard’s brokers had stopped 
selling, probably because the price had fallen fifteen points, 
and he was now working fora rally. Just at this time the 
company’s annual report was published. It was highly 
favorable; eight per cent dividend and a fat little surplus. 
So he got his rally, but it didn’t suit our pool to buy any 
further, and the thing sagged. 

Then came a wire from Boyce: 

“Gone out!” 

That was the code agreed upon. The next day he fol- 
lowed it with a letter, saying that the granite shelf must 
have fallen in (he knew nothing of the scheme), for the 
tunnel was full of water, but that, to his surprise, it was 
stagnant instead of being a furious current. 

We had a supper together at Swan’s that evening to cele- 
brate the success so far and discuss the windup, or, as 
Barker put it, ‘size up the pot!” Drown and Quigiey, 
Barker’s associates and backers, both of whom I was 
acquainted with, were present. Drown had been a loser, 
like myself, to the amount of over eighty thousand dollars 
when Pritchard froze out the bookcase stockholders, and 
Quigley, also, had a grievance. So we were a pretty joyful 
party in a private room, and the moment the waiter put 
the cigars on the table and Jeft us Barker pulled a wad of 
bills from his pocket and peeled off one yellowback after 
another until he had piled up five hundred dollars. 

“T’d give that bunch willingly,” he laughed, ‘‘and 
throw in a cigar to see Pritchard just now, and know his 
thoughts, although I can guess them. He's got his head 
down on his hands and is wailing: ‘Why, oh, why does not 
that water flow down through that—ah—subterraneous 
tunnel? It is most inexplicable. Where, oh, where am 
I at?’” 

Yes, we were gay, all right. And the figures I heard 
made me gasp. Pritchard had unloaded five thousand 
shares—his entire holding—and they had been bought in 
by our party. Then he had followed by going short 
another five thousand shares. 

“The shorts we have taken up at an average of one 
hundred and twelve,’’ Barker howled delightedly, “‘and 
we’ve now got everything. We can put ’em up to two 
hundred dead easy.” 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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up panting before a certain famous hotel in the Place 

Vendéme atabouttheluncheon hour. From the chauf- 
feur in his leather livery and a cap which made him look 
like a German staff-officer, to the arms conspicuously em- 
blazoned on the panels, everything about that car fairly 
radiated wealth. In obedience to the siren’s impatient bel- 
low the doors of the great hostelry were thrown open and a 
whole retinue of servants hurried out. Marshaled by the 
maitre d’hétel and the concierge, they formed in two-defer- 
ential, bowing lines while the director, frock-coated, 
white-vested, suave, himself opened the door of the car. 
Descended a vision, feminine, fascinating and fashionable, 
her head enveloped in a rosy cloud of chiffon, her slender 
figure encased in a tan traveling coat of faultless fit, her 
feet, showing beneath the trim, short skirt, clad in patent- 
leather pumps with scarlet heels. In her wake followed 
one who was obviously the chaperon, chiefly noticeable for 
her three chins, her diamond earrings and her enormous 
pompadour of yellow hair, while the rear was brought 
up by three ultra-fashionable youths whose exaggerated 
clothes proclaimed them fresh from the university. This 
cortége, headed by the haughty miss of the scarlet heels, 
her head high in air, swept into the hotel between rows of 
bowing and scraping menials. The maitre d’hétel himself 
drew back the chairs at the best table in the restaurant. 
Half a dozen waiters scurried frantically this way and 
that in obedience to the party’s shrill-voiced commands, 
while the sous directeur, very immaculate and very pert, 
exercised a supervision from the door over the comfort of 
his distinguished guests. With visions of a princess, or, at 
the very least, a grand duchess, in my mind, I inquired of 
him as to the identity of the divinity of the scarlet heels. 
““What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Monsieur does not know her? 
And,” reproachfully, “‘one of her own countrymen! She, 
monsieur, is zee great heiress of whom you read every morn- 
ing in zee New York Herald; she is zee celebrated Miss 
,’ naming the daughter of a family known from 
one end of our country to the other by its business 
methods and success, So I left my plutocratie country 
people, amid the popping of champagne corks and the 
stares of the hotel guests, to resume my seat in the lobby. 


[' WAS a very big and very red automobile that drew 





An Unrecognized Queen in Muslin 


HORTLY, there drove up a Parisian fiacre, mud- 

splashed and rickety, the red-nosed, blear-eyed cocher, 
his white leather hat perched rakishly on the extreme 
back of his head, jerking viciously at the mouth of his 
decrepit beast. At the arrival of this humble conveyance 
no hotel portals were thrown open wide, no obsequious 
servants rushed out. 

The door of the fiacre was opened from within and two 
gentlemen, one young and boyish, the other white- 
mustached and stern, sprang out, clicked their heels 
together, assumed positions as rigid as though ramrods 
had been thrust down their backs, and lifted their hats 
with ceremonious precision as a sweet-faced, rosy-cheeked 
girl stepped out, dressed in such a simple muslin gown as 
might be worn by a girl graduate at any rural seminary. 
This little party entered the hotel almost unnoticed. The 
interest of the entire caravansary was centered on her of the 
millions and the red heels, who was apparently taking her 
first lesson in the art of smoking cigarettes. With consid- 
erable difficulty the younger of the two military-looking 
gentlemen secured a table in the corner of the restaurant, 
and though the waiter turned up his nose at sight of the 
simple muslin frock I noticed that neither gentleman 
made a move to seat himself until their youthful com- 
panion motioned them to do so. 
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From my seat I was enabled to observe the little 
party closely, and I did not scruple to do so, for there 
was something strangely familiar about the poise of 
that head with its crown of golden hair which recalled 
other scenes and other days. Suddenly it all came 
back to me and I knew where I had seen her before. 
So, as the director was passing I nodded to him and 
remarked carelessly, “‘ Your hotel is indeed honored 
today, monsieur.”’ 

““Ah, yes,” he replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘“‘these rich Americans, they all come 
here.” 

“But Iam not referring to the Americans,’ I said, 
‘but to her,” pointing to the girl in the muslin frock. 

“She?” he exclaimed in utmost surprise. ‘ Pah! 
She is merely bourgeoise. Provincials, doubtless, who 
wish to get a taste of city life.” 

“Can it be possible,” said I with malicious exulta- 
tion, ‘‘that you fail to recognize, even under an in- 

cognito, Her Majesty, Wilhelmina, Queen of the Nether- 

lands?” 

Believe me, gentle reader, when I assure you that royal- 
ties are, for the most part (the most part does not include 
the Kaiser), the most modest and unpretentious of people. 
The contrast between the representatives of European 
royalty and American plutocracy or snobocracy is some- 
timesamusing but far more often disgusting. The Khedive 
of Egypt, himself a man of immense personal wealth, 
during his summer sojourns in Switzerland, invariably 
stays at an unpretentious and little-known hotel—because 
it is kept by a former faithful servant. Countless Amer- 
icans, on the contrary, with not a tithe of his wealth or 
social position, would consider it beneath their dignity to 
stay at any but the showy and ultra-fashionable caravan- 
saries which flank this modest hostelry on either side. 

I never saw men more thoroughly enjoy themselves in 
my life than three Greek princes who stood amid a group 
of American athletes in our legation in Athens, roaring out 
coon and college songs with a gusto that caused the 
American ladies who had been invited to meet them to 
raise their eyebrows and their lorgnettes and murmur to 
each other in tones of disapproval, ‘“‘ How very unseemly!” 
referring, of course, not to the princes—for royalty can 
do no wrong—but to the athletes who had the temerity to 
raise their voices in the presence of the Lord’s anointed. 


Even Kings Have Good Manners 


NCE, while visiting at the Palace of Halepa, in Crete, 

I had occasion to pick up and return to my royal 
host the insignia of anorder that had fallen from his coat. 
“There’s a lot of nonsense about this sort of thing,” he 
remarked apologetically as he fastened it in place, “‘ but it 
is part of the game for us to wear them; the people seem to 
expect it.”” King Alfonso, motoring in the Spanish moun- 
tains, stopped to assist a party of Americans whose car 
had broken down. ‘And would you believe it,’ one of the 
party said afterward, “‘he was just as polite and courteous 
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to us as any ordinary man.” Well, why shouldn’t he 
be? It was only a trick of fortune that made him His 
Most Catholic Majesty instead of A. Bourbon, Esquire. 

It seems utterly beyond the comprehension of a very 
large class of Americans that royalties can and do act 
like any one else. Certain of our country people, even 
those one meets abroad and who ought to know better, 
seem to consider it obligatory on a royal personage never 
to appear without his crown and to carry a scepter instead 
of a walking-stick. These are the people who feel as 
aggrieved at royalty presuming to go about incognito and 
unheralded, as they would to attend a theatrical per- 
formance and have the actors appear without their grease- 
paint and in their ordinary clothes. Here is a story to 
illustrate my meaning. It is a true story, I happen to 
know, because Sir Thomas Lipton, who is the hero of it, 
told it to me over a Christmas dinner-table. 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 


IR THOMAS, while cruising along the Mediterranean 
littoral some few years ago in his yacht, the Erin, hap- 
pened upon the Princess Henry of Battenberg, the sister 
of King Edward, and her daughter, Princess Ena, now 
Queen Victoria of Spain, who were spending the winter at 
Cannes. Now the Battenbergs, as all the world knows, 
are as poor as church mice, and were it not for the laudable 
desire of hotel directors to be honored with the presence of 
royalty, they would ofttimes have had to stay at pensions 
instead of hotels. Sir Thomas, meeting the princesses one 
day, asked them to take a cruise, an invitation which they 
accepted with alacrity. ‘‘And now,” asked Sir Thomas, 
as the big yacht was plowing its way out to sea, “‘ where 
would your Highnesses like to go?” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
Princess Henry contemplatively, ‘‘now that you ask me 
the question I will admit that I have always been tor- 
mented with a desire to go to Pompeii and have a picnic 
among the ruins, just as one sees the tourists doing. And 
no formality, mind you. It must be a real picnic, and we 
will all wait on ourselves.” 

So the Erin’s prow was pointed Naplesward and the 
next morning found her swinging at her moorings under 
the shadow of Vesuvius. A launch was swung overside 
and the two princesses, Sir Thomas and his other guests— 
a dozen or more of lesser European royalties and .obilities 
—were put ashore on the stony point where Pompeii 
comes down to the sea. The sailors carried up the rugs 
and umbrellas, the hampers and the pails of ice, and then 
left the exalted picnickers to their own devices. The ladies, 
clad in the simplest of white duck, and the men in the 
plainest of blue flannel, set to work with a will to spread 
the feast. 

Just as they were seating themselves beneath the 
shaJow of an ancient temple appeared a party of American 
tourists. Scenting the edibles from afar, one of their 
number advanced and asked Sir Thomas if he could direct 
them to a restaurant ‘‘on the grounds.” Sir Thomas 
answered that, so far as he knew, there was no restaurant 
in the immediate vicinity, and the hungry questioner 
turned away, disappointment written large across his face. 
‘‘ Let’s invite the good people to come and have lunch with 
us,’”’ exclaimed the Princess Ena impulsively. ‘‘I’m sure 
they must be dreadfully hungry after tramping through 
these ruins,” and, the requests of royalty being com- 
mands, Sir Thomas hastened after the Americans and 
extended the invitation, giving no inkling, of course, that 
he and his party were other than tourists themselves. 

The al fresco luncheon progressed admirably. The 
incognito royalties questioned their guests about bears 
and rattlesnakes and cowboys, and asked them if they 























were troubled much by Indians; the guests did not 
hesitate to inflict the wit and humor of Podunk and Skidoo 
on their courteous hosts. Finally the tourists, explaining 
that they had yet that day to‘‘ do”’ Castellammare, Sorrento 
and Amalfi, rose to go. “Perhaps,” said Sir Thomas, as 
they were bidding him farewell, ‘you would be glad to 
know with whom you have had the honor of lunching 
today. It'will be a pleasant reminiscence, you know, to 
tell your children. The lady at my right, in the white 
blouse, is Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, the sister of the King of England, and next to her 
stands her daughter, Princess Ena, the fiancée of the 
King of Spain; the young man in knickerbockers is 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and talking with him is His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Boris of Russia, 
nephew of the Tsar, while the elderly gentleman is i 

“Hold on there, mister,” interrupted the American. 
“That will do for you. We may be new to Europe, but 
we aren’t quite so green as we look. Do you think you 
can make us believe that those people are princes and 
dukes and things—dressed like that ! Why, next you'll be 
telling us that you’re King Edward or the Tsar of Russia.”’ 





The Boss Who Sighed for the Battery 


T IS by such Americans as these that our people are, I 
am sorry to say, judged by foreigners. The goods them- 
selves are better than the samples. The impression made 
by this class of Americans is what gives to many foreigners 
the false notions they have as to American manners and 
American cultivation. The foreigner who has visited this 
country for any length of time knows that the manners 
and cultivation of the better sorts of Americans are as 
good, if not better, than those of the people in any country 
in the world, but this the stay-at-home foreigner does not 
understand. The well-mannered and cultivated Americans 
who travel in Europe are not known as such, for, being 
neither loud nor obtrusive, there is nothing to distinguish 
them from the rest of the well-bred, in whom there is 
surprisingly little difference, no matter in what part of the 
world they are found. In one respect the European and 
the American ignoramuses are very much alike. Each is 
angry with everything he sees abroad that is different 
from what he is accustomed to at home. Why they 
should go, then, to strange countries is incomprehensible, 
when their attitude toward all that is strange is so dis- 
tinctly hostile and intolerant. 

One afternoon last winter I was standing on the terrace 
of Shepheard’s Hotelin Cairo. It was almost twilight and 
that peculiar rosy hue had settled over the city, gilding the 
minarets and domes with its mystic light and accentuating 
the yellow stucco of the buildings along the Sharia Kamel 
and the green palms in the Esbekieh. The streets were 
alive with the carriages of Cairene society returning from 
its afternoon drive. The Khedivial brougham had just 
whirled by, surrounded by its cloud of lancers. Venders 
were shrieking their wares, beggars were clamoring for 
backsheesh, a group of Indian fakirs were giving a snake- 
charming performance on the pavement, the lamplighters 
with their long-handled torches were rushing madly 
through the throng; it was all as picturesque and inter- 
esting and beautiful as only Cairo can be. As I was stand- 
ing there, immersed 
in the indefinable 
charm of it all, I felt a 
hand on my shoulder 
and turned to see a self- 
expatriated American 
who, half-a-dozen years 
ago, was notorious as 
the political boss of our 
greatest city. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,” he remarked, his 
pudgy hands thrust 
deep into the pockets 
of his checked tweeds, 
his aggressive, bulldog 
jaw with its close 
cropped beard thrust 
forward, “this is a 
pretty bum town. Their 
street-car system would 
be a disgrace to a third- 
rate burg at home; I 
can’t find a bartender 
in Cairo who knows how 
to mix a decent cocktail, 
and as for these nigger 
cab-drivers, I can’t 
make ’em understand 
a word of English even when I shout it at ’em. I wonder 
what I ever came here for, anyhow?” 

I wondered, too. 

Later, that same American, stricken with the pangs of 
homesickness, and learning that I was going home in the 
spring, after an absence of many years, begged me to walk 
through Battery Park on one of those spring days when 
the grass is becoming green and the first robin appears, and 








“I'm Hanged if I Can See Anything but Scenery” 
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to take a drink for him at a certain saloon at that 
hour of the afternoon when “the boys” drop in. 

The fact of the matter is that, like my friend, 
the homesick politician, we have become a nation 
of sybarites. The world will not satisfy us until 
we have illuminated darkest Africa with electric 
arc lamps, heated the poles with steam radiators 
and run funicular railways up all of the Alpine 
peaks. Many Americans observe of the Doge’s 
Palace that it lackssteam heat and has noelevator, 
and once, after hauling a fellow-countryman to 
the summit of the St. Gothard he looked about 
him over the wilderness of 
snow-clad peaks and, after 
a tense silence, rewarded me 
by remarking disappoint- 
edly: “Well, now that 
you’ve got me up here I’m 
hanged if I can see anything 
but scenery.”’ 

There was a time when 
this obtrusive, cocksure, ag- 
gressive species of American 
used to make me pessimistic 
as to the future of our coun- 
try. If such were typical 
specimens of the population, 
what was to become of us? 
But, afterward, the very fact 
that I had not known them 
at home reassured me. I 
remembered that I had seen 
other kinds of people in 
America, and I argued 
that among the eighty 
millions of my country people there must surely be ten 
righteous men to save us from destruction. Then again, 
our scale of wages in America is so absurdly dispropor- 
tionate to corresponding scales in Europe that we see 
abroad a class of people who in other countries would stay 
at home. But it is a good thing. 

After a century or so of our mania for travel—for the 
Americans have today become the world’s wanderers, 
the Arabs of the Sahara not being more migratory than 
they —much of the provincialism of our isolated land must 
necessarily wear off. 

One can always tell Americans abroad by their clothes, 
if not by their faces. The neat shirtwaist and trim, short 
skirt of our women and the broad-shouldered coats and 
exaggerated trousers of our men are as distinctive in their 
way as the costumes of the Swiss cantons. Many of 
them, however, think it necessary to emphasize their 
nationality by a lavish display of flags, commonly about 
the person. They will pin the colors in miniature to the 
coat lapel or wear them life-size at the corsage. I must 
confess that this waving of the American flag to every 
breeze affects me with something very much akin to 
distaste. The act has that air of insisting upon one’s 
nationality which travel ought to dissipate. Patriotism is 
a word that comes readily to the tongue of those who speak 
of America as “‘God’s country,” and of themselves as 
*‘God’s own people.”’ It is the word invariably used by 
those who wear their colors abroad, 
but there is danger of making it a 
misnomer for provincialism. 

Then there is the class of Americans 
who go to the other extreme. 
Wherever they travel they must 
needs assume portions at least of the 
dress peculiar to the natives of that 
particular region, wearing these out- 
landish and inappropriate garments, 
at least in their own estimation, as 
though to the manner born. Should 
they spenda fortnight at an Innsbruck 
hotel they will appear at the breakfast- 
table, not later than the second morn- 
ing, in full Tyrolean dress, green hat, 
bare kneesandall. Whenin Italy they 
feel it incumbent to wear a scarlet 
sash instead of a waistcoat, and if 
they happen to spend a few weeks in 
the British Isles you may depend upon 
meeting them in the Lake Country 
or on the Devonshire Moor gotten up 
regardless in checked tweeds, knicker- 
bockers and leggings. Tourists of this 
type once called on me at my consu- 
late in Alexandria. The servant 
brought in their cards with the mes- 
sage that they wished tezkerehs which would permit of 
their visiting the Yarmuk Valley and the country beyond 
Jordan, a particularly unsettled and dangerous portion of 
the Holy Land. 

When they entered I was somewhat taken aback to see 
that, although obviously American business men, both 
were wearing the tarboosh or native headdress. Now, in 
the East, if there is one thing more than any other which 


Ascending the Great Pyramid in 
a Frock Coat and a Top Hat 
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serves to maintain 
foreign prestige and 
to make the lives of 
Europeans reason- 
ably safe, it is 
because they cling 
so tenaciously to 
their national cos- 
tumes and customs. 
I have seen fanatical 
crowds in Asiatic 
cities where an 
unarmed foreigner 
in a white helmet 
was in far less peril from mob 
violence than another foreigner 
heavily armed but wearing the 
Turkish fez. The helmet conjures 
up visions of angry consuls and 
avenging warships, and the wearer 
of it is respected accordingly, but 
the fez hints only at servility and 
oppression and injustice, and the 
wearer of it abandons that which 
marks him as a foreigner to be feared and respected, 
and places himself on a level with the Armenians 
and other sects of Oriental Christians, and is 
despised by the Mohammedans accordingly. 
Therefore I said to my two Americans, “I take it 
that you gentlemen are in the Egyptian service.” 

“Not at all,’’ was the reply. “This is our first 
trip abroad. Why did you ask?” 

“Well,” I answered, ‘‘ you are both wearing the 
tarboosh, which is the distinguishing mark of the 
Oriental or of the foreigner in the Khedive’s service.” 

“Why,” they responded in considerable surprise, ‘‘ we 
thought it was the proper thing to do, so we bought these 
fezes as soon as we landed, just to show that we felt at 
home.” 

But, will you believe it, it took my utmost powers of 
argument to convince those tourists that they would place 
their lives in imminent peril by venturing into the wild 
fastnesses of the Yarmuk arrayed in native headdress. 

Americans, more than any other people, partly because 
of their distance from home and partly through their 
political institutions, are wont to frequent the consulates 
maintained by their Government in foreign lands. I do 
not refer, of course, to those whose business takes them 
before a consul. Some tourists make it a practice to visit 
all diplomatic and consular officers on their route, “just 
to pay our respects” as they express it, not knowing or 
not caring that our foreign representatives are invariably 
busy and much-harried men. Others call on the consul 
only in case of emergency—to the caller more or less 
urgent, to the official in question generally less than more. 
What consul is there who does not know the slouch-hatted, 
frock-coated American of the old school who effusively 
grasps him by the hand and, standing beneath the folds of 
the American flag—if there happens to be one in evidence 
—declaims: ‘‘ Mr. Consul, allow me to assure you, sir, that 
it thrills me with patriotism once again to set my foot upon 
soil that is American, and, beneath the folds of yon starry 
banner, to grasp by the hand the honored representative of 
our glorious republic beyond the seas.” 


















New Boundaries for the United States 


HIS example of abounding patriotism irresistibly re- 

minds me of an incident which occurred at a Fourth of 
July dinner given by the American colony of a Swiss city. 
When the gentleman who had been designated to respond 
to the toast of ‘‘ The United States” had completed his 
remarks, he called upon those present to drink ‘‘to the 
prosperity of the great American Republic, bounded on 
the north by the Dominion of Canada and on the south 
by Mexico; on the east by the Atlantic and on the west by 
the Pacifie Ocean.”’ Another gentleman, carried away 
by the whirlwind of patriotic enthusiasm, leaped to his 
feet and again proposed the toast of the United States of 
America, ‘‘bounded on the north by the North Pole 
and on the south by the South Pole; on the east by the 
rising and on the west by the setting sun.” When the 
laughter and the applause had died away there arose, at 
the far end of the table, a little old gentleman, unknown 
to the others present. ‘‘ Fellow-citizens,’”’ he exclaimed, 
in a shrill-and squeaky voice, ‘‘I beg you fill your glasses 
and drink with me once more to the prosperity of our 
glorious American motherland; bounded on the north by 
the Aurora Borealis and on the south by the Precession 
of the Pleiades; on the east by Primeval Chaos and on 
the west by the Day of Judgment.”’ 

Then there is the much-married man, a veritable Mr. 
Pipp, accompanied by his wife and several bouncing 
daughters, who drops in to get the name of a good dress- 
maker, or to inquire how much they should pay at a 
certain hotel, or if it is possible for them to see the King or 
the Khedive, as the case may be. The wife and daughters 
generally do the talking, but as the party is leaving our 
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Mr. Pipp drops behind a moment, and, bending forward, 
whispers hurriedly in a confidential tone: “Say, Mr. 
Consul, where could I see the houchee-kouchee?” And it 
is always my disappointing duty to inform him that I, 
after many years’ residence in the East, have seen that 
notorious dance but once, myself, and that was in the 
Streets of Cairo at the Chicago Fair. 

But such people, with their ill-timed expressions of 


patriotism and their trivial but harmless questions, are 


welcome indeed beside that type of American who has 
been stung by the social bee and comes to the embassy 
or legation intent on being presented to royalty. These 
are the people who will not take no for an answer. They 
come armed with letters of introduction from Senators and 
Congressmen and Assemblymen, andevenaldermen. They 
inform you, unblushingly, that they are the social leaders 
of their native town and that to omit their names from 
the list of inviiés to the court ball will bring down on 
your luckless head the wrath of the political Powers That 
Be. The diplomatic or consular officer, be it remembered, 


is responsible both to his own Government and to that to - 


which he is accredited for those of his countrypeople whom 
he presents at court, and it is no mere snobbishness on his 
part that causes him to inquire minutely into the social 
standing and antecedents of those for whom he vouches. 

Our diplomatic representatives are enabled to protect 
themselves in a measure against the importunities of a 
considerable bulk of the applicants by giving them the 
disconcerting information that the uniform every gentle- 
man is obliged to wear at court will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred dollars and a lady’s court gown, with 
ostrich feathers and train, anywhere from five hundred to 
five thousand dollars. 


The Troubles of a Good-Natured Pope 


lw our diplomatic officers put together, however, do not 
have as many annoyances as the Vicar of the American 
College in Rome, through whom all Americans must apply 
who desire an audience with the Pope. Poor, poor man, I 
do not wonder that he wears a haunted look. During 
the tourist season his door is besieged by applicants before 
he is fairly out of bed. Applications come pouring in by 
letter, by messenger, by telegraph and by telephone. 
And, although I have never heard the proportion, I should 
imagine that fully half of these importunities come from 
non-Catholics. Even when the applications have been 
carefully sifted down and the coveted cards for a papal 
audience have been delivered, the Vatican officials have 
to exercise the greatest care to protect the Pope from the 
idiosyncrasies of those he receives in audience—and I am 
very sorry to say that the majority of those who do the 
fool things hail from the western shores of the Atlantic. 

One woman appeared at a papal audience lugging a 
huge market-basket filled with curios and souvenirs— 
none of them even remotely religious in nature— which she 
wished the Holy Father to bless. Another, as Pius X 
approached her, suddenly produced from under her cape 
a white zucchetta identical with that worn by the Pope, and 
asked his Holiness to exchange with her, which he smil- 
ingly did. She explained afterward that the little white- 
silk cap would make such a cute lampshade. Another 
suddenly flashed a photograph before the Pontiff’s eyes 
and flourished a fountain pen with a request that he 
autograph it then and there. 

Americans in Europe may be divided into four classes. 
First, those who take a flying trip of a dozen weeks or so, 
realizing that it will probably be their only visit for a 
long time, and who start in merrily to “do” everything 
from Naples to the North Cape, ending up in a more or 
less disheveled condition on board the boat-train from 
London to Liverpool. It is this type of tourist who rushes 
through England with a return-ticket in his inside pocket 
and a Baedeker in his hand; who visits Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London and Stratford-on-Avon, and 
then gives 2 two-column interview to the reporter of his 
home paper on business and social conditions in the 
British Isles, an interview which is seldom worth the paper 
it is written on. 

The second class consists of those who go abroad fre- 
quently, who drop naturally into the social life of the 
American colonies in London, Paris and Dresden, who 
have their favorite haunts in the Tyrol or the Bernese 
Oberland, who spend the season in Nice or Cannes, or 
Christmastide in Rome. These are the Americans who 
throng the great caravansaries in every capital of Europe, 
who occupy the suites de luxe on every ocean greyhound, 
who keep open the shops of the great modistes and 
milliners in the Rue de la Paix and the fashionable tailors 
in Bond Street, whose automobiles are to be seen by the 
hundreds on the Versailles drive, in the Cascina Gardens 
or along the Corniche Road. 

Class three consists of students, and ranges all the way 
from the university man striving for a Ph. D. at Leipsic 
or Berlin, and the girl pianist studying eight hours a day 
in Dresden, Brussels or Milan, to the dilettante who 
dabbles in art in the ateliers of the Quartier Latin. And 
let me take this opportunity to assure you, Mr. American 


Father and Mrs. American Mother, that, as far as I am 
concerned, I would rather put my son behind the bar of a 
saloon or my daughter in the chorus of a comic opera 
than send them to study art or French amid the student 
life of Paris. The peril of the saloon or the stage would be 
less insidious, the danger less real. Believe me, I am no 
narrow-minded prude, no intolerant Puritan, but I have 
seen with my own eyes the effects of this life on American 
youth, and I know whereof I speak. 

The fourth class may be subdivided into several others. 
To begin with, there are the self-expatriated Americans 
as represented by William Waldorf Astor and Richard 
Croker, with whom, as they are apparently contented 
amid their alien surroundings, we will not further interest 
ourselves. There is another class of expatriates who live, 
for the most part, in charming villas in Athens or Tangier, 
and entertain with lavish hospitality whenever they can 
get any one of their countrypeople to accept their invita- 
tions. These people left their country between two days, 
and for their country’s good, and it sometimes happened 
that they took with them in their hurry, in addition to the 
valise filled with negotiable securities, the wife of some 
other man. 

The next is composed of the diplomatic and consular 
officers whose profession compels them to reside abroad 
and who, even after leaving the service, have become so 
imbued with European ideas that they continue to make 
their home there. 

Lastly, there is the very considerable number of people 


* who go abroad to spend several years, either in search of 


health or to get away from business or housekeeping 
cares, or for the novelty of an entirely different society, 
mode of life and environment. If they are wealthy they 
will take apartments in some city where there is a prosper- 
ous American colony, or ensconce themselves in a fur- 
nished villa on the Riviera or at one of the all-winter 
resorts in the south of France. These are the Americans 
whom one reads of in the New York Herald as playing golf 
with Russian grand-dukes at Cannes, riding to hounds in 
pink coats with the hunt clubs of Pau or Rome, hobnobbing 
with royalty at Kiel and Cowes, or training their glasses 
on the flying horses from the club lawns of Longchamps 
or Auteuil, Epsom, Newmarket or Ascot. 

A much larger division of this class is composed of those 
who settle down quietly in some pension for the winter. 
Here one finds retired naval and military officers by the 
score, business men who have turned over their affairs to a 
son or a junior partner, spinsters, widows and wives, living 
both comfortably and economically, free from the annoy- 
ances of servants and from the piercing cold of our Amer- 
ican winters. One meets so many families living thus 
abroad whose husbands or fathers are at home at work 
that one cannot but wonder at times how many American 
homes must be broken up while these women live on, often 
idly, winter after winter, with no thoughts of household 
responsibilities, seemingly, to disturb them. 


The Pig Who Wasn’t Engaged 


I HAVE long been convinced that the American tourist is 
not only the most interesting but also the most amusing 
sight in Europe. Who, for instance, has not heard of the 
American girl in Paris, who, proud of her boarding-school 
smattering of French and wishing to engage a cab, hailed 
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a passing cocher with the astounding question: ‘‘Cochon! 
Etes vous fiancé?”’ to which query the cabman answered in 
surprise: “Ma foi! non, mademoiselle.” American girl: 
“Eh, bien, je vous prend.”” Cabman: “ Trés bien, madem- 
oiselle; je ne demande pas mieux.”’ 

Or of the American gentleman, ignorant of Italian, who 
arrived at Rome and, wishing to leave his luggage at the 
station while he searched for a suitable hotel, rose grandly 
above the situation by recalling the Latin of his school- 
days. Pointing to his trunks he said to the dazed facchino, 
“* Requiescat in pace.” Then, pointing to himself, he added 
‘* Resurgam.” ; 

Perhaps the story is not so well known of the American 
lady, about to sail from Naples after a summer spent in 
Europe, who was asked by a friend what statue she had 
most admired during her tour of Italy. ‘‘ Well,” was the 
answer, ‘I can hardly decide myself, but I guess the choice 
lies between Apollo of the Beveled Ear, the Dying Golfer 
and the Pharmacy Bull, though I will say that I was real 
taken with that one where Rampolla is chasing Daphne.” 
It is told of the same lady that she boasted that she had 
visited every point of interest in the vicinity of Rome with 
a single exception. ‘‘But every time I tried to go to 
Completo, ”’ she explained, ‘‘the tram cars were so full that 
I couldn’t get a seat.” 


Dante as a Modern Club-Man 


HE following anecdote was told me of Marion Craw- 

ford. The novelist had taken an American lady in to 
dinner, and with great gusto she turned to him and said: 
“Do you know, my dear Mr. Crawford, I am so glad to 
meet you, because I want you to tell me just how many 
weeks I should spend in Italy to see it really thoroughly?” 
‘‘Madame,” Crawford answered gravely, ‘“‘I do not feel 
competent to tell you. I have only lived here a little over 
fifty years myself.” 

While I am telling these amusing but harmless stories on 
my delightful countrypeople, I am reminded that in some 
quarter of this broad land I am myself being held up as an 
object of good-natured ridicule. It happened in this wise. 
In company with a friend I was spending a morning in the 
Bargello Museum in Florence. At the extreme end of one 
of the upstairs galleries is a glass case containing the chief 
treasure of the institution—the death mask of Dante, a 
card beneath informing the public that it had been pre- 
sented to the museum by the Marchese Torregiano, a prom- 
inent Florentine nobleman. As we approached we found 
the case surrounded by a group of American girls, from 
their dress and accent obviously of the Middle West. 
‘“That is the gentleman,” said I to my companion, refer- 
ring not to Dante but to the donor, “‘ who proposed my 
name at the Florence Club.”’ With that, one of the party, 
who had been near enough to overhear my remark, turned 
to the others, shrieking with laughter. ‘‘Oh, girls, did you 
hear what that awful person just said? He said that 


Dante proposed his name at the Florence Club.” And so, . 


guiltless though I am, I doubt not that in some Western 
community I am still held up as a terrible example of the 
uncultivated American who goes abroad to show his 
ignorance. 

Self-assertiveness is, I regret to say, a striking character- 
istic of the American tourist. This, added to the noisiness 
which characterizes so many traveling Americans, is some- 
times unpleasantly noticeable. Once, in Lucerne, I hap- 
pened to dine in the same room with a party of women, 
selected by the readers of a newspaper as the most popular 
in the city in which they lived, and sent to Europe as a sort 
of object-lesson to the effete aristocracy of the Old World 
of what our American culture is really like. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the hotel dining-room was filled with 
people who only asked that they might be left to eat their 
own meals in peace and quiet, these object-lessons in 
American culture proclaimed their faith in their own town 
and people in such a manner that only the very deaf would 
have failed to hear. They even called it from table to 
table. ‘‘ What’s the matter with ?” (their home town, 
as I took it), one would ask in a loud voice, and the others 
would respond in chorus: ‘‘She’s all right!” 

Not long ago a steamer carrying a large party of Ameri- 
can tourists put into a Levantine seaport. Having come 
from Egypt, where the plague was prevalent, the vessel 
was subjected to a four days’ quarantine, the passengers, 
of course, not being permitted to land. Immediately this 
unwelcome news had been announced, the American 
consul-general received a message from the ship that the 
bishop of a certain Southern city was on board, together 
with a large party of his parishioners, who were on their 
way to the Holy Land, and the bishop requested, nay, 
demanded, that steps be taken to obtain the immediate 
release of him and his party. 

The consul-general sent back word that he had no power 
to interfere with the quarantine regulations of the port, 
and, unpleasant as the situation was, it must needs be 
endured. 

Then came back a letter—perhaps, epistle would be a 
better word—from the bishop himself. Every word was 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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million. Like cows picketed out to grass, Belford’s 
thoughts simply could not get away from the stake 
and rope of those two facts. 

He entered the flat abstractedly, his eyes on the floor, 
and gave a blink of surprise—without any reason—when 
he became aware of his wife sitting by the window, a 
magazine in her lap. In her white dress she looked dainty, 
cool and fresh, so that the sight of her was grateful to his 
senses, like a breath of air off the water. He observed, aim- 
lessly, that it was hot, and went on to freshen himself up. 
When he returned to the sitting-room he took a chair som? 
distance from her, and observed over again, aimlessly, 
that it was hot. ; 

She came over and sat on the footstool beside his arm- 
chair. She was never a contentious or explosive person. 
Now, her lips curved as she looked up at him. 

“You're in the stock market again, aren’t you, John?” 
she asked simply. 

Without any exact promise it had been tacitly under- 
stood between them that he was to keep out of that. He 
was doing well enough—in a way—with his job in the bond 
house; saving up something all the time, by close living; 
preparing for the independent venture he had in mind. 
But it was very slow work. From time to time attractive 
combinations in the stock market did present themselves 
to his mind. He put them by. The circumstance that he 
was tacitly cut off from that field, and, so far as he could 
see, was a good deal of a duffer in any other field, was 
exactly what made the half a million look so important. 

“No, I’m not in the stock market,” he said, with some- 
thing of the coldness of virtue unjustly accused. ‘But 
I’m going in for something else.’”’ The resolution seemed 
to have formed itself at that instant in his mind. “I'll 
tell you what it is.” That resolution also formed itself 
instantaneously. 

“Way back, it appears, Dutcher had a sort of silent 
partner. The man’s name was Alvah Steele—a loan 
shark and all-around skinflint, out there in Minona, as I 
make it. No doubt he furnished some capital when 
Dutcher was extending his plow works, and took a fourth 
interest for it. I don’t believe Steele’s name was ever 
publicly connected with the plow works. Whether he 
wanted to dodge taxes, or just had a miserly instinct to 
appear poorer than he was, or for whatever reason, his 
interest in the plow works was kept dark. A while before 
the works were put into the trust—the Universal Plow 
Corporation, you know, that Morser promoted—Steele 
married a woman a lot younger than himself. They 
separated—evidently had a row. Then, you understand, 
Steele would have a stronger motive than ever for keeping 
his interest in the plow works dark. Otherwise his wife 
might come down on him for alimony. Do you follow it?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“Well, a little while before the works were turned over 
to the trust Steele went off Southwest, looking for health, 
and left his plow-works stock in Dutcher’s hands.” In the 
telling he had warmed up to it, the narrative absorbing 
some of the heat which surrounded the subject on his 
mind. ‘“ Wait a minute,” he said briskly, and jumped up. 

He went to the cubby off the sitting-room, which the 
flat agent had euphemistically called a library. She 


[) nition. was dead. And half a million was half a 


He Stood Aside Again, While She Knelt and Struck a Match 


heard him open the tiny, dark closet in there. A moment 
later he returned, carrying a rough box of sheet-iron, 
cubical, about two feet in each dimension, which he put 
upon the table. Its dented lid bore, in white paint, now 
considerably specked and peeled, the letters O.D. These 
were the initials of Orrin Dutcher, the plow-maker and 
stock-gambler, who had gone to ruin, and died by his own 
hand. 

The box had been fastened by a flimsy combination lock. 
She saw that the lock had been beaten in and broken with 
some rude instrument, and it recurred to her how, coming 
home from a week’s vacation in the country, she had 
found the fireplace poker badly bent. Looking up at her 
husband she conceived a picture of him, alone in the flat, 
probably at night, wrenching and bursting the lock. It 
was almost as uncanny as rifling a grave. She stood up, 
disturbed, and when Belford tossed back the lid of the box, 
as though the act were now familiar to him, she laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Oh, John! Ought you?’ she murmured. ‘“ The poor 
man’s dead.” 

“But others are alive,’ he said. ‘Am not I his execu- 
tor, in a way? You know, good, helpless Ma Dutcher 
left everything to me.” He thrust his hand briskly into 
the box, she standing loathly by. Of themselves, it 
seemed, these words floated into her distressed mind: 
“Blessed be the man that leaves these stones; but cursed 
be he that moves my bones.” 

Belford brought up a large manila envelope, the wax seal 
of which had, also, been broken. From it he took a folded 
letter, which he handed to her. 

She received it reluctantly, 
and read, in a small, rapid, 
difficult hand: “A. S. st’k 
must be transferred immedi- 
ately. Have promised under- 
writers to have every share in 
hand by thirtieth. They’re 
ready to back out if given good 
excuse—market shaky. Sim- 
ply can’t afford delay from 
any cause whatever. [The last 
three words underscored.] I 
will see to transfer. Corre- 
sponding amount U. P. C. st’k 
stands my name for 8.” 

“The E. M. at the bottom,” 
Belford explained, ‘‘means 
young Morser. Do you see? 

The Steele stock in Dutcher’s 
company had to be transferred 
to form the trust. Steele was 
off in the Southwest, sick and 
unable to do business, as it u 
happened. Dutcher, it’sclear, 
didn’t care to transfer the 
stock himself without author- 
ity. But he did sit by and let 
young Morser do it. Morser 
held the corresponding 
amount of Universal Plow 
Corporation stock —that’s the 
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trust, you know. Not long 
afterward, Steele died. Nowdo 
you see it?’”’ He pressed the 
question upon her hotly. 

She thought it over a mo- 
ment. “Morser had this 
stock,’ she said. “It really 
belonged to Steele’s estate. 
But only he and Mr. Dutcher 
knew anything about it.”’ 

“Exactly,” Belford ex- 
claimed. ‘ And the stock, as it 
turned out, was worth better 
than a million dollars.” 

“Then Mr. Dutcher himself 
died.’’ She caught up the 
thread with a kind of breath- 


a> lessness, as the clew unfolded. 


“Then Dutcher himself 
died,”’ Belford repeated. 

“And Morser John! Did he steal this stock?” 
she breathed, her eyes very round. 

““Morser sold out that stock. That I know. That I 
can prove,’”’ said Belford with decision. 

She speculated over it in a shocked fascination, as 
though she were looking through a window and seeing a 
knife descend upon a victim. ‘It was—criminal, wasn’t 
it?” she asked under her breath, half incredulously. 

“T believe the name for it would be embezzlement,” 
said Belford; ‘‘also, forgery; also, some other things. 
For, unless I’m mistaken, certain liberties were taken with 
a yielding probate court down there in the Southwest 
afterward, you understand, to cover the trail. And I 
suspect there’s a bogus decree of divorce somewhere.” 

“Why that?” she asked. 

“Why, the heir of Alvah Steele—the person to whom 
that stock really belonged—would be his widow, one 
Floretta Steele, if she’s still alive, and if she wasn’t 
divorced, as I believe. But if Floretta is dead or divorced, 
there must be some other heir somewhere; or, if there’s 
no heir, then the estate belongs to the State. So, anyway 
about, I’ve got enough.” . 

She turned a puzzled look upon him, in which he read a 
certain loathness; perhaps a certain fear. 

“There’s plenty to do, Jane,” he said rather harshly. 
“‘T can invalidate the transfer of Dutcher’s plow works to 
the trust. As things now stand that would mean some- 
thing big for Dutcher’s widow and daughter—for Ma 
and Margaret. If I find Floretta, or any other heir of 
Alvah Steele, or call in the State as heir, I can recover 
about one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the 
heir. And I think,” he added 
softly—touching it, so to 
speak, with a kind of miserly 
gloating —-‘‘I think [ can pull 
down the rotten house of 
Morser level with the ground, 
which, also, would be a pious 
act.” 

“But to rake up all that 
old, dead, cruel stuff, John,” 
she said, a little line of bewil- 
derment and pain down the 
center of her white forehead 

““See here,” he replied with 
energy. Holding up the digits 
of his left hand, he pointed 
them off with the forefinger 
of his right. ‘‘There was 
Alvah Steele, an old skinflint. 
He put a little money into 
the plow works and it grew 
intoa fortune. He’sentitled to 
no consideration. There’s 
Floretta—a young lady that 
I hear exceedingly dubious 
stories about, one of them 
being that she ran off with a 
disreputable young man. 
She’s not entitled to much 
consideration. There’s the 
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Morsers, father and son. They ruined Dutch. They’re 
fat with his money and other people’s right now, while his 
widow and daughter are skimping along on a pittance.”’ 

“They have twelve hundred a year,”’ she urged. 

“Yes, twelve hundred a year!’ he repeated with scorn. 
“What does that mean, do you suppose—especially while 
Margaret has still a year in school? I’ll bet good Ma 
Dutcher is living in the kitchen of that Minona house— 
taking in boarders or washing, for all I know. And when 
Margaret gets out of school, what then? Why, maybe 
Morser will give her a job typewriting at ten dollars a 
week! I tell you, it’s just, Jane! What do we have laws 
for? Why do we send a pickpocket to jail? Is it to sit 
still when we see Morser stealing a million?” 

She could not answer that masculine argument upon a 
masculine ground. She could only say, lamely, ‘ But, 
really, it was Mr. Dutcher’s affair, John.” 

*“Well—there’s Dutch,” he said with some hesitation 
and after a pause. ‘We'll suppose Dutch meant rather 
well while he was wholly himself. But latterly, after 
he came to New Yorkand got in the stock market, he didn’t 
do well by his wife and daughter. See here.’’ He turned 
again to the box, and produced, with a small, satirical 
smile, a checkbook. She did not offer to touch it, so he 
held it up before her, leafing over the stubs. Certain 
names, often indicated by initials only, or by a given name 
in diminutive, were repeated there. 

“His private checkbook!” Belford commented with a 
hard laugh. ‘ Here are letters from Margaret.’”’ He took 
a handful of them from the box, the envelopes showing 
the girl’s firm, graceful superscription. ‘And here are 
some others.”’ He lifted two or three, and even at that 
distance she smelled the perfumery with which they 
reeked. “ Ali neatly stowed away, cheek by jowl, with the 
girl’s in the private box!’’ he commented, and repeated 
the hard laugh. 

Jane turned away, somewhat sick, with a helpless ges- 
ture. ‘He was crazy, John; simply crazy. You know 
that—toward the last. And they never knew.” 

“Yes, I used to think that myself, seeing Ma,” said 
Belford, dropping the lid of the box. ‘I used to think she 
didn’t know. But I doubt it now—having had time to 
think it over. With all that going on, wouldn’t Ma have 
known something about it? Looks to me as though she 
would. Just what do you suppose he is to them now— 
especially to her—with the memories that he probably 
left her, and with the twelve hundred a year that she and 
the girl have to live on? What do you suppose he is to 
her? You’ve seen Ma,” he smiled. ‘‘She’s a good, 
motherly soul; but she’s not what you would call roman- 
tic; not in the least sentimental; just plain and practical 
as a piece of homespun, Ma is; knowing mighty well 
that two and two make four. If she thinks there’s any 
two and two coming to her from the Morsers, don’t you 
suppose she’ll want it—for the daughter’s sake, at least? 
However, there’s no need of troubling Ma with it. I'll 
go ahead and do it—as soon as ever I can find Floretta— 
or find that she is not to be found.” 

““You’re looking for her, then?” Jane asked. 

“Strapping myself to do it,” he replied. From the 
inner coat pocket he took an envelope, which contained a 
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bill that he handed to her. It was 
from a detective agency, for services 
rendered. 

The receipted bill brought up 
another idea. She turned quickly 
toward him with it. ‘ You will make 
something out of it, then?” 

“Tncidentally,” he said, laying 
an arm over her shoulders, “‘I can 
see half a million for us, Jane.” 

She did notask how; did notreally 
care to know—even if she could have 
followed out the combinations of his 
plan. ‘ But that dead, cruel stuff, 
John,” she said, without an idea to 
oppose to him; only with a feeling. 
She put her hands to each side of 
his face, and said earnestly, with a 
little shiver, ‘‘ Let poor Dutcher rest 
—now that he’s dead!” 

“The others are alive,” he replied, 
dryly and rather harshly. ‘“ There’s 
Floretta. It’s her money as much as 
the dress on your back is yours. She 
may be in want—very likely is, from 
all that I’ve been able to hear of her. 
She may havea child, and the childin 
want. No matter what sort she is, 
aren’t they entitled to their own?” 

“‘T suppose so,” sheassented help- 
lessly, overborne, but not convinced. 

The quest, however, proved longer than Belford had 
anticipated. Earth seemed to have swallowed Floretta, 
and all recent trace of her. He found his funds running 
low, for the detectives were expensive, and his impatience 
steadily mounted. He was by way of becoming a mere 
incandescent cinder of desire. 

Then, one October evening, about nine o’clock, he came 
hurriedly into the flat. His face was really haggard; but 
his eyes were bright. From the hall door in the parlor he 
called out, loudly, to Jane in the sitting-room: ‘I’ve won! 
I’ve found her!” 

Oddly enough, he thought, Jane shook her head, held 
up a hand warningly, started quickly toward him. 

The pressure upon his nerves would not let him stop. 
“Of all things,”’ he rattled on, “‘right here in New York; 
right under my nose; might as well have had her two 
months ago! But I’ve got her now, fast enough. I ‘i 

Reaching out, Jane put a hand on his coat lapel, and said 
under her breath, ‘‘ Mrs. Dutcher is here.”’ 

It took him a minute to get that idea fairly lodged in his 
tumultuous brain. Then he was merely confused by it, 
except that, away back in his mind, there was a vague ache 
of remorse. He had been meaning, for a long time, to 
write Ma a friendly letter—only he had been so much 
absorbed by this other thing. 

“T’ve found her,” he repeated stupidly. 

“Where is she? What is she doing?” Jane asked, low. 

“Why—she isn’t doing anything.” He obviously 
fumbled with this. It was, in fact, an awkward incident, 
a most unexpected and inconvenient tail to his plan. 

“The fact is—well—she won’t ever do anything more. 
What I found is—why, it’s just the wreck of her. 
You see, she’s ” Unconsciously he was raising 
his voice again, and he did not hear the step inside. 
But Jane did, with a warning ‘“‘S-s-s-h!”’ and turned 
toward the sitting-room as Mrs. Dutcher appeared 
there. 

Mrs. Dutcher wore a cheap and baggy black dress. 
Her figure was ample and homely. Her large hands 
bore marks of hard work. Her face was broad, rather 
flat; pleasant rather than intelligent. Her scant, 
dust-colored hair was parted in the middle, combed 
down smooth on each side and brought up in a hard, 
ungraceful knot. She smiled a little, apologetically, 
at sight of Belford; gave him a hard hand for a 
timid shake; said nothing except a monosyllabie in 
reply to his perfunctory question. 

It was all very homely and awkward; yet, some- 
how, Belford felt a tension within him letting go; felt 
an easing, a relaxing, a settling down—as one does 
sometimes when he turns a fevered face to a quiet, 
empty prospect with good, green grass and trees in 
it. When they took chairs he rested his head and 
crossed his knees, like a man quite at leisure. He 
and Jane, of course, must start the talking. Ma 
Dutcher, in the main, could only answer. Inevita- 

* bly, they spoke to her with gentle voices, as one 
speaks to a child—touching it, even with words and 
ideas, only softly. 

No, she was not living in Minona; had been there 
only twice; otherwise, had been with her sister in 
Wisconsin; sister’s husband was a farmer there. Yes, 
the Minona house wasempty. Thissurprised Belford. 
Carefully, he pressed for the reason. 

“‘T’ve got some awful good friends in Minona,”’ said 
Ma, looking into her lap, her toil-bent fingers noise- 
lessly and slowly laying and relaying a small plait 
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in her black skirt. A faint color touched her broad cheeks. 
“But, of course, there’s some, same as there is in all towns, 
that sort of likes to see people misfortunate. I guessit sort of 
reconciles ’em to themselves.”” She smiled without rancor. 
“Orrin made Minona. It was just a little village when he 
went there as a young man. It’s near eight thousand now. 
Whenever there was anything to do Orrin always took 
the lead and pushed it through. Some didn’t want paving 
at first, and stood out against the electric light plant, and 
all such things. But Orrin always just took hold and 
pushed it through. I sawa piece in the St. Paul paper, the 
other day, that Minona had the best paving and light and 
water works of any town of its size in the country. Orrin 
gave a lot of money, too. He built the hospital and library 
himself, and the block on Main Street that the opera 
house is in. He got the O. & M. to put their car shops 
there, and got the big flour mill started, and things like that. 
It wasn’t all for himself that he worked. Mr. French— 
he’s president of the First National Bank—when Orrin 
died, he wrote to me. He said: ‘Every business man in 
Minona knows that Orrin Dutcher made this town!’” 

She told it all quietly, without visible emotion other 
than the faint touch of color in her cheeks and the slow 
action of her toil-marked fingers plaiting the baggy skirt. 

“Naturally,” she said, ‘‘they think a great deal of Orrin, 
he sort of standing for the town, and being an example of 
what a man can do. But there’s always some that likes to 
see people misfortunate. I couldn’t keep up our house 
there on my income.”’ She looked at the two young peo- 
ple, with a mild wistfulness, as though she hoped they 
would understand it, although she could not express it well. 
“Tt ain’t that I care for myself. And Margy wouldn’t 
care for herself. There was a man at the end of our street, 
named Owens. He wouldn’t ever keep up his yard decent. 
He’d always have a ash-heap and rattletrap things laying 
around in sight. It used to fret Orrin. He’d get mad and 
go for Owens, every now and then. Seems to me it would 
be a sort of mean and pitiful thing for me to be a ash-heap 
in front of what Orrin built. Not that I’d care for myself.” 

So they gathered what she meant—that, not from any 
personal pride, but from a simple-minded, reverent loy- 
alty to the tradition of her husband as Minona’s great, 
successful man, she preferred quietly to disappear to her 
sister’s in Wisconsin, leaving him still before Minona’s 
eye in the full refulgence of his success; trusting to a few 
discreet friends who knew the facts to give a good account 
of her there. She looked at them in mild wistfulness, 
hoping they would understand. 

The note of understanding came from Jane—a soft, little 
cry from her throat. 

“‘T never thought about it as I might have while he was 
alive,” Mrs. Dutcher ventured to say, after a little pause— 
offering something of her inner experience with apologet- 
ical modesty. ‘When I went back there after he died I 
understood it—seeing the fine town that he made, the big 
plow works and the solid buildings, so many people busy 
and getting along in the world, most of ’em owning their 
own homes, too, for he got up a building and loan plan for 
all the workmen. It looked fine and solid. I guess it will 
stand a good while after all of us is gone. It was like I saw 
all that for the first time. I says to myself, ‘ This is what he 
done while he was alive. You was side by side with him 
all the while. What have you done?’ It made me 
ashamed of myself.” She looked from one to the other, 
with her modest, apologetical smile. 

“T’ve thought about it a good deal since,” she contin- 
ued. ‘It sort of grew around into my coming here now, 
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’ ruther come to you, John, than go to any lawyer 
pack there.” She addressed Belford with an earnest 
yestioning in her look. ‘I want to arrange it so’s part of 
pa income will go to another person in case anything 
should happen to me.” : 
“Jt could be arranged, of course, 
torily. ; 
Morin had a kind of partner once. I never liked the 
man. When he was about fifty he married a girl out of the 


,’ 


said Belford, per- 


wor ; : 
ess she was more or less foolish, anyway, and marrying a 


man with money turned her head. Seems very strange to 
me now,” said Mrs. Dutcher thoughtfully, “that I should 
have minded her the way I did. Orrin’s position being 
what it was in Minona, and me being his wife, the foolish 
girl sort of set at me. I ought to have been sorry for her 
for being envious and all that; but I was a great deal more 
foolish than she was. She made a point of making up to 
Orrin, to vex me, and I let it vex me, though that seems 
strange now, when I think of the work Orrin was doing all 
the time. There was a good deal of talk about her—some 
for, some against. We ain’t so big in Minona but every- 


pody knows about everybody else,”’ she explained, for their . 


New York comprehension. 

“Orrin would have liked me to talk for her, and I guess 
that would have settled it, on account of my position there. 
But I wouldn’t do it. When I wouldn’t open the door to 
her, nobody would. I guess her husband was mean to her. 
He was an awful stingy man. They said her not being 
taken up by leading people sort of turned him against her. 
Pretty soon she got discouraged and run away—some said 
with another man. But even then I felt hateful to her.” 

Mrs. Dutcher contemplated her lap, slowly remaking 
the plait in her skirt. “You 
can’t never go back when 


ks, she being about nineteen, and good-looking. I 


They protested emptily, and stood up with a sort of 
helplessness when she did. She looked up at Jane, as know- 
ing where sympathy would be, smiling gently. ‘I can be 
thankful the wrong didn’t go any further,’ she said. 
“‘Floretta—that was her name—died pretty soon after 
she run away. She might have lived on and got into bad 
ways— being the kind she was—and that would have put a 
heavy weight on me. A person can’t be too much afraid of 
making such mistakes.” 

It occurred to both of them that, perhaps, in her humble 
way, she meant it for advice. That thought checked and 
even rebuked Jane’s impulse to fold Ma Dutcher in her 
arms. They stood in their tracks until the door closed 
upon her broad, bent back. Then Jane turned to her 
husband with awe. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” she murmured. ‘‘ Wonderful! He 
is her hero. She’s forgotten all that last, crazy part. She 
remembers just the good builder.’’ She looked over at 
the door, as though she would conjure back the figure 
that had just disappeared behind it and reassure herself 
whether, in truth, it was heavy, aged, round-shouldered, 
homely. ‘He is her hero.” 

Belford was staring down at the table. ‘‘I’ll see that 
Floretta is well taken care of in the hospital,’’ he observed 
stupidly. ‘‘It can’t be for long.” 

Jane bent toward him with a swift movement, as 
though startled by a thought. ‘‘ And the other, John; the 
Morser affair?” she whispered breathlessly. ‘‘Of course, 
you must drop that now.” 

He made a gesture, as though her saying that were 
obviously superfluous; but he did not look up. The way 
he stared at the table struck her; and then, abruptly, she 
saw just what she knew he was seeing—a rough, cubical 
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sheet-iron box, with the lock broken. She gave a little 
shiver and stepped noiselessly to his side. 

**Do you suppose she told us all?’’ she said in his ear— 
‘fall that she knew about Floretta—and him?” 

‘“Who knows?” he replied, half absently. ‘‘ What dif- 
ference? She buriesit. It’s just as though Ma took the 
box in her faithful, pious hands and buried it. You see, 
I’ve been lying to you right along,” he went on, in that 
toneless and stupid manner. ‘‘ Dutch must have left that 
last crazy part of him in the box. I began thinking of the 
half million I was going to make as soon as I opened 
the papers. So I went right on lying to you, thinking of 
the half million with Dutch’s own mad mind.” 

She seemed not at all surprised at this—as though it 
followed quite as a matter of course. She merely asked 
quietly, ‘‘ How, dear?” 

“It was the way I told you at first,” he explained, if 
that could be called explanation. ‘‘And after I got well 
into it I found that Dutch had taken his half. It was 
when he was hard up, crazy to get hold of money. Morser 
sold out the Steele stock then, and divided with Dutch. 
Dutch took his half.” 

Comprehension broke upon her. ‘‘And you meant to 
go on, John?” she said, ‘‘to expose him—before her— 
before everybody ?”’ 

‘*You see, it’s no good hitting me any more, now, Jane,’ 
he said simply, even quite gently, so that she thoroughly 
comprehended how battered and numb he was. ‘‘ You 
help me,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll burn it.”’ 

““Yes! Yes!’ she assented under her breath. 

Moving warily, as though they really feared to arouse 
the good guest, they went to the cubby. Belford stood 
aside, indicating this item and that, while she knelt before 

the box and took out what 
he directed. It madea good 


’ 





you’ve made a mistake, and 
try it over again. A while 
after she went away I found 
a letter she wrote to Orrin, 
asking for money. He was 
going to send it to her, open- 
handed as he always was. 
But I said he shouldn’t. 
That was a thing I had to 
think about when I says, 
‘This is what he done. 
What have you done?’ So 
I got the child she left with 
her folks up in Minnesota. 
They’re awfully poor and 
ignorant. You could hardly 
blame her, anyway, when 
you see what she came from. 
I’ve got him now to my sis- 
ter’s in Wisconsin. He’s a 
nice, bright boy, four years 
old.” 

She reflected a moment, 
mechanically smoothing 
down her hair, as she strove 
to get a firm hold of the diffi- 
cultidea. ‘‘ The real things 
that Orrin done, the things 
that he really had his life 
here on earth for, was right 
andtrue—the solid buildings 
and pavement and work- 
men’s homes, and the like 
of that. It stands there 
now,goodandplumb. That 
mistake I made was wrong 
to him, too. So now I want 
to make it plumb and true 
asIcan. That’sall I can do 
now:” She paused a mo- 
ment, recovering herself, so 
to speak, after that deep 
plunge in speech. 

“I want the income fixed 
so’s if anything happens to 
me the boy will have four 
hundred a year out of the 
twelve, same’s he will have 
while I’m alive. I know 
Margaret will think it right 
when I explain it to her. 
It’s what Orrin’s widow and 
daughter ought to do.” 

“Of course, it can be ar- 
ranged—if you wish,” said 
Belford vacantly. 

“ Well, that’s what I come 
for.” She put her work- 
marked hands on the arm 
of the chair to arise, and 
smiled at them apologetic- 
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Now, ladies all, if you would vote, 
As vote you shall (if vote you may), 

First smite the lyre Homer smote, 
Or sing another Mandalay. 


Give us a Michael Angelo, 

Or some new way to use old power ; 
Give us a lesser thing— a Poe, 

A Darwin or a Schopenhauer. 


You mustn’t push. You mustn’t squeeze. 
The entrance here was never free. 
A trifle, ladies, if you please— 
Ten thousand years of history. 


Ten thousand years of battles fought 
With fact and fancy, to the death; 
Ten thousand years by Tyrants taught, 
To breathe ourselves the Tyrant 

breath. 


The Tyrant breath that makes each 
man 
The jealous keeper of the Booth, 
Within whose darkness, spick and span, 
Lurks Justice somewhere, somewhere 
Truth. 


Tho’ from corruption and carouse 
We have not kept our Booth scot- 
free; 
Have ye— the keepers of the House— 
Kept that in spotless purity? 


Now, ladies all— nor tears nor tricks 
Will here avail, nor storm nor squall; 
If you must mix in Politics 
Give us more voters, ladies all. 





armful, which she carried to 
the grate. He stood aside 
again, while she knelt and 
struck a match. When the 
flame sprang up she glanced 
apprehensively at the bed- 
room door and dragged a 
chair in front of the grate to 
blanket the glow. Belford 
leaned against the mantel, 
watching the fire. They did 
not speak again until it quite 
died out, and only blackened 
flakes remained. 

Then Belford looked at 
his wife, questioning, dread- 
ing. There must be, it 
seemed, very much to be said 
between them; to be made 
right—if he could make it 


right. 
She glided close beside 
him. ‘It’s not what you 


did, John,” she said tremu- 
lously. ‘It’s not what you 
might have done, but were 
saved from. That’s not it. 
It’s that woman in there— 
so plain and bent—and so 
beautiful!’ Her lips, close 
to his ear, faltered. As her 
head dropped to his shoulder 
she whispered, ‘‘ That’s why 
—I want to cry.” 


Spanish 
Economy 


= ES,’’ said Doctor 

Wiley, the pure-food 
expert, ‘‘ we are not the only 
country that has passed a 
pure-food law. Now, some 
years ago, Spain passed a 
very drastic law on this 
subject.” 

‘“*Spain?” 

“Yes, Spain.’ 

‘“*How did it work?” 

‘Well, I am not prepared 
to go into that, but there 
was one feature that shows 
the thrift of the Spanish 
people.”’ 

‘*What was it?” 

‘Why, they condemned 
much adulterated food that 
was offered for sale, but 
that food wasn’t destroyed. 
Not at ail. he Spanish 








ally. “I’m afraid I been 


authorities ordered it sent to 
the charitable institutions.”’ 











keeping you up.” 
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MEMORIES QF AUTHO 


Old Friends—Literary Comrades of Long Ago 





By WILLIAM WINTER 


ILLUSTRATED 


When now the twilight hour comes on 


And Memory broods o’er pleasures gone, 


While Joy with Sorrow softly blends, 
*Tis sweet to think of vanished friends, 
And dream that, close behind the veil, 
They wait to give the welcome hail! 
Strange hope! and almost like to fear — 
But: who would wish to lose it here? 


HE suggestion has frequently been made to me that 
T I should write an autobiography —a kind of compo- 
- sition which I have found deeply interesting, as 
written by great men of the Past, but from which—not 
being great—I find myself inclined to shrink. It seldom 
happens to anybody to possess such knowledge as Gibbon 
was able to communicate or such recollections as those 
that enrich the golden pages of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Some courage has been required for the writing of the 
series of sketches of my comrades of other days, which 
now I bring to anend. My sketches have, indeed, been 
received with many expressions of approval, and, possi- 
bly, a narrative of my personal experience—from the time 
when, as a poor boy, I gathered blueberries on the rocky 
hills back of Gloucester, or rambled, with other barefooted 
vagrants, on the wharves of Boston, till this day of active 
labor as a man of letters—might find alittlefavor. Perhaps 
the narrative will, some day, be written—for I have seen 
and known many persons and things of exceptional 
interest. Meanwhile, I shall be grateful if this farewell 
glimpse is approved, which now I purpose to give, of good 
fellows of a day long past, who once brightened my life 
with the sunshine of their humor, and gained my affection, 
and by me are never forgotten. 


Chance Impressions of Great Persons 


TT WOULD be easily possible for me to dilate upon my 

remembrance of notable incidents and famous persons 
whom I saw in my boyhood and youth, that time which 
now seems so distant, that time of dream and drift and 
thoughtless enjoyment. Channing, the saintlike preacher, 
pale and thin, standing in his pulpit, and, even to my 
childish eyes, an object of awe; Story, the great jurist, 
riding in the long omnibus that plied between Cambridge 
and Boston, and talking with the passengers; the funeral 
procession of John Quincy Adams, as, with the black 
coffin exposed to view, it wound its slow way through 
Boston streets, to the wailing music of the Dead March; 
Polk, the President, in his carriage, with long-drawn 
escort, making triumphal progress, bowing right and left 
to the shouting multitude; Father Taylor, in his Bethel, 
rugged and vehement, preaching to sailors, and, as it 
happened, to me, a sailor’s boy; Gough, the stentorian 
orator of Temperance, who certainly terrified one of his 
auditors, and probably many others, by his simulation of 
drunken delirium; the festal adornment of the city, and 
the general joy of its people, when the Cochituate Water 
was introduced for common use; the exceeding horror 
attendant on the discovery of Professor Webster’s murder 
of Doctor Parkman, in the Medical College; Junius 
Booth, that meteor of tragedy, whom I beheld as Pescara, 
and trembled to behold; Daniel Webster, most imperial 
of American statesmen, uttering his clarion tones from 
the portico of the old Revere House; Shaw, the august 
and venerable Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, presiding in his place, often apparently 
slumberous, but always really alert, watchful and aware of 
everything around him; the acclaim that hailed the laying 
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A Poor Boy, I Gathered Blueberries 
on the Rocky Hills of Gloucester 


of the first Atlantic cable—to celebrate which event, 
indeed, I wrote a song that was sung by a vast audience 
in the Tremont Temple; Theodore Parker, the honest but 
virulent apostle of liberty, addressing a great multitude, 
in the Music Hall where he preached, and denouncing 
Daniel Webster with bitterest vituperation; Rufus 
Choate, the most magnificent, the most wonderful, the 
most inspiring of orators, pouring forth the diamond 
torrent of his entrancing eloquence from the platform of 
storied Faneuil Hall—those are a few of the scenes that 
crowd, in disorder, upon my recollection, when I think of 
vanished years. There is far more display of enterprise in 
the life of Today than there was in the life of Yesterday; 
but the Past, as I recall it, was not devoid of action, 
and it was illustrious with the presence of great persons 
who, to the eyes of age, seem unmatched in the Present. 

The great poet Byron happily notices that Farewell is 
a word which makes us linger; and certainly, in a parting 
hour, the disposition is natural to crowd as much meaning 
as possible into a few words. The particular purpose that 
I had in view, however, was to close these recollections 
with a picture of good fellows who lived for merriment and 
made the hard way sweet. One of the best of them, as 
good and kind a man as ever lived, was the humorist, 
Arthur Sketchley. That was his pen-name, and he was 
commonly known by it, but in writing to me he generally 
signed his actual name, which was George Rose. His per- 
sonality was exceedingly interesting, and he possessed that 
extraordinary faculty of humor which manifests itself by 
making its possessor intrinsically funny. He was a stal- 
wart, handsome Englishman, of an aspect at once grave 
and jovial. His manner was both dignified and gentle. 
His voice was rich, deep and sympathetic, and beneath the 
facetious demeanor 
that he often 
readily, and to all 
appearance uncon- 
sciously, assumed, 
there wasa reverent 
spirit, a solemn 
sense of duty, and 
a conscientious pur- 
pose to use his fac- 
ulty of humor for 
the public good. 
The character with 
which he chose to 
invest himself (it 
was first made 
known in 1863, and 
he assumed it both 
as a writer and an 
impersonator) was 
that of a garrulous 
female named Mrs. 
Martha Brown, a 
representative, in 
many respects, of 
the average, con- 
ventional, middle- 
class English mind. 
His method was to 















subject scenes and incidents 
of the passing hour —the pop- 
ular resorts, the popular fads, 
and occasionally the popular 
playsand noveis, the proceed- 
ings of the fashionable world, 
and the manners of the mul- 
titude—to the shrewd observation and pungent comment 
of that loquacious dame, and to cause her to talk about 
those subjects in a rambling way and a cockney dialect, 
In doing that he caused Mrs. Brown—‘‘a party in the 
name of Martha’’—to reveal herself as a woman of large 
domestic experience, sound judgment, good sense and 
good feeling, a woman appreciative of the comforts of 
life, but acquainted also with its trials and sorrows; and, 
especially, a woman essentially and naturally humorous, 
yet completely unconscious of her gift of humor. Ina 
remote way the character might have been suggested to 
Rose by the Mrs. Nickleby of Dickens, but more probably 
(for Rose did not like either Dickens or his novels) it was a 
study of actual life. Atany rate, while Mrs. Nickleby isarti- 
ficial, silly and tedious, Mrs. Brown is natural, sensible and 
entertaining; and her inexhaustible vocabulary, blending 
truth, ridicule, sense, kindness and unexpected felicity of 
illustration with a tangle of words, is delightfully comic. 


Rose’s Impersonation of Martha Brown 


SE came to America in the autumn of 1867 and gave 

public entertainments in New York and a few other 
cities, in the character of Mrs. Brown. He did not wear 
feminine attire, but appeared in the customary evening 
dress, speaking without manuscript, and, by dint of facile, 
suggestive impersonation, giving to his auditors a clear 
and complete mental image of a voluble, elderly English 
woman of an eccentric order. As acting the achievement 
was unique and extraordinary. By the American audience, 
however, Mrs. Brown was not well understood, and her 
clever and amiable representative did not long remain in 
America. In Britain, on the other hand, Mrs. Brown 
appeared before more than a thousand audiences in many 
cities of the kingdom, and every one of them was 
delighted. In Australia, also, she met with great favor. 
Rose was the author of several comedies, some of which 
were successfully produced and all of which are good. He 
died in London, at No. 96 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
on November 13, 1882, aged fifty-two, and was 
buried in Bromp ton Cemetery—that peculiarly 
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“Tell Him With My Very 
Kindest Regards That— 
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forlorn place of sepulture, which is so populous with me- 
morials of men and women once distinguished in service 
of the arts. oer ; 

One of Rose’s marked peculiarities was excessive 
candor. He uttered disapprobation of many things and 

rsons, sometimes sincerely, at other times in a playful, 
whimsical spirit—for he was prone to mystification; as 
when, in a season of much Shakespearian revival, he 
would cause Mrs. Brown to exclaim: ‘‘Oh, Shakespeare 
again! that dreadful man!” Charles Mathews, the bril- 
liant light comedian, was one of his intimate friends, and I 
have heard that as often as they met it was the custom of 
Mathews to forestall his comrade’s impending censure by 
exclaiming: “‘Now, Rose, damn everything and have 
it done with—and let’s go to breakfast!” Rose was 
not, essentially, a censorious man, but conventionality — 
the everlasting sameness of persons, and thoughts, and 
speeches, and customs—made him impatient and prompted 
him to satire. When in New York, in the season of 
1867-68, he was often in my company, and he was the 
cause of much mirth. One morning he came to see me at 
the office of a paper called the Weekly Review, of which, 
amid a multiplicity of occupations, I was the managing 
editor (for one of the most accomplished and amiable of 
men, Theodore Hagen, long since dead); and, being in 
joyous spirits, he suddenly favored me with a signal 
example of his humorous aptitude and his propensity for 
playful satire. A public reading from Shakespeare, by the 
famous and considerably-overrated Fanny Kemble, had 
occurred on the previous evening at Steinway Hall, and, 
as sympathetically related by the morning papers, it had 
been interrupted at a critical moment by the late and, 
naturally, vexatious arrival of one of the distinguished 
performer's female auditors. Fanny Kembie, as is known 
to persons who know the truth about her, while pos- 
sessed of intellect, ability and a grand manner, was an 
imperious woman, somewhat of the Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, order, and the interruption of 
her recital, which happened to be that of a lurid apos- 
trophe by King Lear, caused her to pause and to fix a 
baleful gaze of fury on the belated member of her con- 
gregation. According to one of her newspaper worshipers 
“the angry spot did glow on Cesar’s cheek.’”’ On hearing 
a remark about that incident, Rose instantly assumed the 
character of Mrs. Brown at the Play, and, pretending that 
the disturbance had been caused by that worthy dame’s 
incursion into the formidable Fanny’s audience, he im- 
provised a performance as fine with truth and humor as 
anything of the kind could be—a performance such as the 
most glowing of theatrical records attribute to the versatile 
John Edwin, the incomparable Theodore Hook, or the irre- 
sistible Munden. ‘‘ That ther’ Miss Kimbil,”’ he exclaimed, 
in conclusion; ‘‘and a brazen ’ussy as she was, a-sittin’ in 
a black velvet gown and a-glarin’ at me! ‘Rumble your 
belly full!’ she sings hout; ‘blow wind!’ which I don’t ’old 
with no sich langwidge, and me a respectable widdy, and 
peppermint drops is good for it.” 


Rose and Artemus Ward 


|S pee as might have been expected, was cordially sym- 
pathetic with the American humorist, Artemus Ward, 
and he was foremost in greeting him with glad welcome 
on his arrival in London. They became intimate friends, 
and it has been said that 
Artemus, when on his 
death-bed, asked Rose 
to obtain for him the 
ministrations of a 
Roman Catholic priest. 
Knowing both those 
men intimately, and 
thinking of that death- 
bed, I surmise that it 
was Rose, not Ward, 
who suggested the sum- 
mons of the Romish ec- 
Clesiastic. Rose had 
been educated for the 
priesthood; he was emi- 
nently pious; he lived 
and died in the Roman 
Catholic faith. He 
naturally would have 
Suggested the presence 
of a confessor at the bed- 
side of his dying friend, 
and he would have con- 
sidered that proceeding 
conscientious and neces- 
Sary. Artemus Ward 
(Charles F. Browne) 
was a good man, but he 
was not a sectarian in 
religious belief. My ac- 
quaintance with Arte- 
mus commenced when he 
came to New York, from 








the West, in the autumn of 1860, and began to write for 
Vanity Fair, of which paper, subsequently, he was fora 
short time the editor. He was comically eccentric, equally 
as a character and a writer. His person was tall and thin; 
his face aquiline; hiscarriage buoyant; hisdemeanor joyous 
and eager. His features were irregular; his eyes of a light 
blue color and, in expression, both merry and gentle. His 
movements were rapid and inelegant. His voice was 
fresh and clear, and, though not sympathetic, distinetly 
communicative of a genial spirit. His attire was rich and 
gay, the attire of a man of fashion. He possessed, in an 
extraordinary degree, the faculty of maintaining a grave, 
earnest, solemn composure of countenance while making 
comic or ridiculous statements—as when, in his first 
lecture in New York, he mentioned the unusual skill of his 
absent pianist, who, he said, ‘“‘always wore mittens when 
playing the piano’’—and he could impart an irresistible 
effect of humor by means of a felicitous, unexpected 
inflection of tone. There is little in his published writings 
that fully explains the charm he exercised in conversation 
or in public speaking. The prominent characteristics 
of those writings 
are broadly farcical 
humor, sportive 
levity and comic 
inconsequence —as 
when, in describing 
his visit to the grim 
Tower of London, 
he mentioned that 
he saw the “ Trai- 
tor’s Gate,” and 
thought that as 
many as twenty 
traitors might go 
through it abreast. 
The charm of Arte- 
mus Ward was that 
of a kindly, droll 
personality, com- 
pact of spontane- 
ous mirth and 
winning sweet- 
ness. It isan attri- 
bute which words 
can only suggest, 
and that but 
faintly. 

In the days of our intimacy I sometimes urged upon the 
attention of Artemus the importance of a serious purpose 
in humorous writings, especially commending to him the 
example of Thackeray. Those monitions of mine were 
always gravely accepted, but with a demure glance and a 
twinkle of the blue eyes that seemed to betoken more 
amusement than heed. Late one night—in fact, about 
three o’clock in the morning—when we had been merry- 
making with gay companions, we repaired, upon his invi- 
tation, to the hotel in which he then lodged, the Jones 
House, at the southeast corner of Broadway and Great 
Jones Street, New York, a pleasant abode, long since 
demolished. On reaching his room he hastily summoned 
a servant, and, after ordering that copious refreshment 
should be provided, he earnestly inquired, with an im- 
posing aspect of solemnity, an aspect by which I was 
completely deceived, whether it would be 
possible to arouse the landlord. The 
servant hesitated. 

‘Tt is late, sir,’’ he said. 

“‘T know it is late,” replied Artemus; 
‘‘but I have a message for him of the 
utmost importance. It is urgent, and I 
am sure he will be glad to receive it. Do 
you think you could wake him?” 

‘*Yes, sir; I could wake him, if 
you ‘j 

‘‘Well—I will see that you are not 
blamed. Will you remember what I say, 
and be careful and deliver the message to 
him exactly as I tell you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* Well, then, give him my compliments; 
be sure you mention my name; he’s an 
old friend of mine; he’ll be delighted to 
hear from me. Wake him and tell him 
—and speak distinctly, will you?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him with my very kindest re- 
gards that—the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

The verbal record of that bit of frolic 
conveys only a hint of the skill with which 
the humorist maintained his gravity and 
the abounding glee with which he exulted 
over the accomplishment of his playfully 
mischievous design. That was one way 
of signifying to me his assent to the prop- 
osition that humor can be made to con- 
vey a serious truth. 
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I never saw Artemus after he went to England. He 
was warmly welcomed in London, where he became 
widely popular, by reason of his comic entertainment, 
given at Egyptian Hall, and also by reason of his contri- 
butions to Punch; and he gained many affectionate 
friends. Among those friends were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Millward and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Burgess, from 
whom, when I first visited England, in 1877, I derived 
much information as to his London life. Millward related 
an incident that is signally indicative of Ward’s charac- 
ter. The humorist had been overwhelmed with English 
hospitality—a kindness which, once awakened, knows 
no bounds; he had entered with eager zest into the 
festivities of the delightful Savage Club and of other 
kindred coteries, and consequently his health was 
beginning to break. Mrs. Millward, equally sensible and 
kind, warned him of his danger. ‘‘You must,” she 
repeatedly said to him, ‘‘learn to say ‘No.’”’ The home 
of Millward was in the northern part of London, far 
from the Strand and therefore distant from Bohemian 
haunts. ‘‘One night, between midnight and morning, 
we were awakened,” said 
Millward, recounting this 
occurrence, ‘‘by a loud 
summons at our door; and, 
on descending, I found Arte- 
mus there, in evening dress, 
unusually composed and 
serious. Of course I wel- 
comed him, 
though at a loss 
to understand 
the cause of his 
untimely call. 
He urgently re- 
quested the 
presence of Mrs. 
Millward, and 
would take no 
denial, having, 
as he gravely 
declared, a most 
important com- 
munication to 
impart, that 
only she could 
appreciate. 
Yielding to his 
earnest importunity I persuaded Mrs. Millward to join 
us. The moment she appeared he greeted her with 
impressive solemnity. ‘It is done,’ he said; ‘I knew you 
would wish to hear of it at once. I have been at the 
Savage all the evening, and I have said No!’ The result,” 
added Millward, ‘‘was that we sat up the rest of the 
night and made a feast of it—in which, it is needless to 
add, he said ‘ Yes!’” 





“*T was the Voice of the Stoddard—I 
Heard Him Complain!” 


Ward’s Dying Jest 


RTEMUS died in the Southwestern Railway Hotei at 
Southampton, on March 6, 1867, aged 32. A short 
time before his death a friend tried to persuade him to 
swallow some medicine that he was reluctant to take. 
“IT would do anything for you,” urged that affectionate 
person. ‘‘ Would you?” said Artemus; ‘‘ well—then you 
take it!’’ His body rested for a short time in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, London, but ultimately it was brought home 
and buried at Waterford, Maine, his birthplace. Among 
the mortuary tributes which appeared in print, none is 
more touching than a poem, which has been attributed 
to England’s then greatest living poet, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, but which was written by James Rhoades, of 
Haslemere, Surrey, and published in a London paper. 
One stanza of it is here given: 
He came with a heart full of gladness 
From the glad-hearted world of the West, 
Won our laughter, but not with mere madness ; 
Spake and joked with us, not in mere jest; 
For the Man tn our hearts lingered ajter, 
When the merriment died from our ears, 
And those who were loudest in laughter 
Are silent in tears. 

In his New York days Artemus consorted with my old 
Bohemian companions, and the thought of him irresist- 
ibly revives a memory of them; and, besides that it is the 
way of age to revert to the beginning, that circle of good 
fellows has been brought again into my thoughts by a 
public service commemorative of the loved and honored 
poet, Stedman. The death of that distinguished man of 
letters befell on January 18, 1908, and on January 13, 
1909, many authors and other mourning friends were 
assembled and speeches were delivered, making due allu- 
sion to the literary environment of his youth, the time 
when he began as a writer, and the Bohemian group of 
which, erroneously, he was supposed and declared to have 
been a member. In earlier chapters of this series of liter- 
ary memories I have adverted to that period and that 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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HE PAVING STEAL 


Mr. Flagg Taps a Fount of Inside Information for the Courier 


By George Randolph Chester 
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In Reality the Official Trip was a Three Weeks’ Private Car Tour, the Excesses of Which Knew No Bounds 


Courier, turned into the managing editor’s office 
with a troubled brow. 

‘‘There’s something doing in council,’’ said he, conceal- 
ing his sickness of soul in seeming apathy, ‘‘and 1 suppose 
we’re in for another grand little drubbing.” 

Thomas mopped the top of his partially bald head with 
a fat hand. 

‘*Go into executive session again?’ he asked. 

Flagg nodded and resumed his pose of careless vacancy 
of intellect. 

‘‘Reese waited for Dennison, and they walked away 
together,” he added. 

Thomas pondered this matter thoughtfully. Reese 
was on the Blade, the administration paper. Dennison 
was the gang leader in council, and the right-hand man of 
Galway, the political Czar of the city. 

“Where was Tiernan?” asked Thomas with an impa- 
tience which was almost fretfulness. 

‘He was there, all right, and I nailed him when he came 
out, but he wouldn’t talk. They’re on to the fact that 
he shoots his mouth too much, and somebody has handed 
him a hot call for it. He’s scared stiff.” 

The big presses down in the basement started with a 
slam. The regular “late night extra’’ was coming off, and 
a boy from the pressroom came up with a bundle of wet 
copies. Thomas watched him out moodily, and tossed 
his copy of the paper aside. 

“‘Well,” said he grimly, ‘‘I suppose we'll find out all 
about it in the Blade, as usual. Did you come straight 
here?” 

“‘ Certainly not,” replied Flagg. ‘I took another chance 
at Tiernan. I. followed him over to Joe Paxton’s and 
spent a dollar in drinks, trying to loosen him up, but 
that’s all the good it did me. Tiernan drank with gulps 
of joy, but stuck to it that nothing had happened. He 
lies as copicusly as he drinks. We'll have to lay another 
pipe line.”’ 

The door opened, and Lanning, the spruce young pro- 
prietor of the Courier, came in, exuding wrath from every 
pore. He had felt it necessary to relieve his mind upon 
Thomas, but seeing Flagg he changed his mind. 

“TI thought you attended the council!” he charged 
that young gentleman, who looked like a beardless youth, 
but was a three times father. 

‘‘Went into executive session on me,” Flagg monoto- 
nously repeated. 

“They didn’t go into executive session so far as the 
Blade was concerned,” retorted Lanning. ‘‘ Look at this! 
Never since I bought the paper has the Courier been made 
so ridiculous!’’ and he thrust before Flagg a copy of the 
Blade’s late extra, in which was set forth, with much 
gaudy type, how council had put upon its passage a bill 
for an immense bond issue for street improvements. 
‘And in our same edition,’’ went on Lanning hotly, “‘ we 
carry four front-page photographs of rotten streets that 
need repair, and ask, like a lot of driveling idiots: ‘What 
is council going to do about it?’”’ 

Silence too thick to pour reigned in the stuffy little 
office of the managing editor, until the irrepressible Flagg 


B cossier, turned i Flagg, city-hall man for the 


suddenly doubled up in a leg-slapping fit of laughter. 
The joke was truly upon the Courier. Driven to the only 
resource of an opposition paper handicapped for local news 
by gang-ruled departments, it had harped upon public 
improvements as a means of keeping alive before the 
public, and had feverishly insisted, for the past month, 
upon the necessity of better streets. 

“The only result of this campaign,’”’ summed up Lan- 
ning, glancing scornfully at his own paper, ‘“‘ has been to 
urge upon the gang a fresh field of graft, and to give the 
Blade another scoop.” 

“‘T don’t see how we can help it,’’ protested Thomas. 
“Galway has given jobs in half the departments to 
ex-Blade men, and, of course, they’d be loyal to their own 
paper, even aside from motives of party interest. There’s 
no way we could bribe, threaten or jolly any member of 
the council to give us a chance at this item, for instance.” 

“Then we must’ have a different council,’ declared 
Lanning. ‘I'll promise one thing. If, during the coming 
campaign, we don’t stir up enough noise to defeat the 
Galway slate, I’ll decapitate the entire office force!” 

Flagg, idly sharpening a pocket-knife upon his shoe, 
felt tenderly of his neck, but decided not to carry the joke 
any further. 

II 

COURSE they came in shoals—granite men, cedar- 

block men and representatives of all other paving 
materials—suave, pleasant gentlemen with money to 
spend and to give away. Never were such liberal visitors 
in the city, but they one and all paled before the sump- 
tuousness of the composition-paving crowd. By an 
ingenious little fiction three of these ‘‘competing” firms 
were represented, the Levelite, the Graditum and the 
Broadline companies, all these being, however, but 
branches of the one cheerful monopoly. It was this com- 
bination which engineered the afterward notorious inspec- 
tion tour. In solemn deliberation assembled, council 
decided that it was in duty bound to inspect the paving 
systems of other progressive cities before committing 
itself to so grave a matter as this huge expenditure of the 
public funds; moreover, privately the city fathers saw 
here an opportunity for a colossal junket, which their 
duties to themselves forbade them to overlook; so they 
voted, out of the city trough, a generous sum for the 
official trip. This sum they quietly divided among them- 
selves, for in reality the official trip was a three weeks’ 
private car tour, the excesses of which knew no bounds, 
and every cent of the expense was borne by the generous 
composition-paving monopoly. 

The great Hanworthy himself, who was the monopoly, 
just happened incidentally to be in the city on their 
return, but he was not there to talk business. By no 
means. Also Boss Galway, as a strictly private citizen, 
holding no office whatever, did not talk business. The 
real conversation was between Millet, the gentlemanly 
agent of the Levelite Company, and Dennison, leader of 
the city council. Ina pleasant room of the Hotel Nouveau 
these two worthies had a bit of very blunt conversation. 

“What you want, Mr. Dennison, is Levelite,” confi- 
dently announced the fastidiously-groomed Mr. Millet, 
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bending over to sniff delicately at the carnation in his 
buttonhoie. ‘The Levelite Company is our branch for 
high-priced contracts only.” 

“‘That’s us,’’ asserted big Dennison, he of the huge 
frame and thick neck, whose face was an outdoors red and 
whose gentlest whisper was a roar. ‘I’ve talked with all 
these other guys and they none of them got our kind of 
coin. They’re all willing to rebate right, but we been 
through the mill, and we want ours in advance. Then, if 
anybody drops dead, we got ours, anyhow.” 

Millet nodded his head sagely. 

“The Levelite Company is in shape to do that very 
thing; makes a specialty of it, in fact. The only question 
is about the figures. How much do you fellows need?” 

“‘A chunk,” replied Dennison firmly. ‘‘ We're going to 
make this a grandstand play. There’s going to be a fight 
made on us, anyhow, and we might as well pull off a good 
one while we’re at it.” 

“Of course, you know how much they’ll stand,” ad- 
mitted Millet slowly. ‘As a basis for figuring I may as 
well tell you that the Levelite Company must have a 
dollar and five cents net for every square yard of paving 
put down. Expense of all kinds must be added on top of 
that.” 

Dennison was thoughtful for a while. 

‘‘We’ll make it an even break,” he decided. “If you 
get a dollar-five, we get a dollar-five.” 

Millet whistled. 

“Will they stand for that here?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

“They'll stand for anything,” chuckled Dennison. 
“Say, man, what we did to the waterworks job was a sin 
and ashame. The Courier frothed at the mouth for four 
long years. over that, and you’d ’a’ thought, to hear the 
honest workin’-man howl, that Galway was to be run 
through a sausage grinder; but when the new waterworks 
began to spout, and little Mr. Common People turned on his 
kitchen faucet and saw clear water comin’ out in place of 
the mud he’d been used to—say! it’s a shame we didn’t 
take a bigger slice for ourselves!” 

Millet, with a pad of paper in front of him, merely 
nodded his head, and beneath the dollar-five he had already 


‘put down as the Levelite Company’s share, he put down 


another dollar-five for “expenses.” 

““What next?” he asked, being a man of experience. 

‘“‘A salary-list,” announced Dennison promptly. 

“In addition?” 

“In addition. Beginning with the first contract and 
lasting to the finish, there’s to be a hundred and fifty a 
week for the boss, a hundred a week for me, seventy-five 
a week for Dan Packard . ’ 

Millet, putting down the names, paused with his pencil 
poised. 

‘“Who’s Packard?” he wanted to know. 

“Packard? Him? He’s the boss of the other party.’ 

Millet at last began to laugh. 

“T suppose his job is to go down to overwhelming defeat 
year after year.” : 

“‘Sure!’”’ agreed Dennison, in surprise that the question 
should be asked. ‘Seventy-five a week for Packard and 
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seventy-five more for him to spread around,” he went on; 
“then fifty a week for Riley, Powers, Krug, Helfiman and 

° gg 
"Seer others?” asked Millet, still chuckling. 

“No,” responded Dennison, considering the matter 
seriously. ‘The others’ll get theirs out of the split-up. 
How much does that make?” ? 

“Six hundred and fifty a week,’’ announced Millet, 
putting down the amount under the head of “extra 
expenses.” “I'll have to figure on this. I don’t like the 
salary end of it, and if we take you on that I’ll have to be 

ranteed a certain number of miles of paving, and in 
writing. The guarantee won’t be worth a second-hand 
toothpick, except that I want a document to blow you up 
with if you renege.” 

“Tl give you anything for enough coin,’’ Dennison 
assured him. ‘‘ You see, that salary thing has to go. No 
matter how much we get, there’s some of us boys have to 
have a little driblet every week for spending-money. It 
costs to keep an organization like ours in line.” 

“So I should judge,” agreed Millet dryly, beginning 
to loathe his man —as he sometimes did himself, especially 
if he dined too liquidly. ‘ Any other rake-offs you fellows 
want?” 

Dennison took a big cigar from the box on Millet’s 
table and lit it, crossing his legs and sitting back in com- 
fortable satisfaction. 

“That’s about all,’”’ he concluded, and looked out of the 
window while Millet figured. 

It was nearly half an hour before the latter was ready 
to talk business. 

“T have had to add fifty cents a yard for your salary- 
list,” said he, “‘and twenty-seven and one-half cents for 
extra expenses. You know, we’re not spending money for 
our health, either. The total amounts to two dollars and 
eighty-seven and a half centsa yard!”” He took the carna- 
tion from his buttonhole and twirled it in his fingers in 
perplexity as he looked at the appalling figures. ‘If you 
can get away with this you have the most perfect organi- 
zation I have ever run across in my life,” he finally 
declared. ‘Honestly, I’m afraid to submit the figures. 
That’s the highest rate that we have ever named.”’ 

“Don’t you worry about that,’’ growled Dennison. 
“Let us do the worrying. We’re used to it.” 

Millet shook his head. 

“T’ll talk this over with the boss.” 

“Sure,” agreed Dennison. ‘I'll have to do a little 
talking with my own boss. I’ll see you this afternoon.” 

As soon as Dennison had gone Millet went to the wait- 
ing Hanworthy, and without a word laid a little slip of 
paper in front of his chief. That gentleman glanced 
indifferently at the price per yard. He was a very short 
and thick man with marble-cold eyes between his slits of 
eyelids, and a perpetual appearance of being about to 
smother in his own fat. 

“T looked for about that,” said he. ‘‘It won’t do.” 

“Tt must do,” protested Millet. ‘The Reliable 
Company, who are our only competitors, stand willing 
to provide just as 
heavy a rake-off as 
this. The only dif- 
ference is that the 
Reliable people 
will only put up 
half the graft in 
advance on each 
street, and we are 
willing to pay cash 
on the nail at the 
beginning of each 
contract. Rather 
than have their 
share of the plun- 
der cut down, how- 
ever, these pirates 
will accept the 
Reliable’s half- 
payment stand.” 

‘““We are not 
going to lose the 
contract,’’ Han- 
worthy assured 
him, “‘and we are 
going to give them 
just what they 
want. I’ve made 
some quiet inves- 
tigations here, and 
I find they can de- 
liver the goods; but 
for their protection 
and ours we must 
glossit over. We'll 
have to invent a 
special paving and 
a new company to 
put it down. Call 
it Asphaltulithic.”’ 





“If Ever You So Much as Lay Your 
Finger on Me I’ll Pump You So 
Full of Lead That They'll Have to 
Haul Your Coffin on a Dray”’ 


Millet grinned. 

“That makes about 
the sixth name for the 
same old material,” 
he observed. ‘How 
are we going to make 
such an enormous dif- 
ference in the product 
as will account for this 
price?” 

“Ship it in pink 
cars,” replied Han- 
worthy. 

Il 

HEN the con- 

tract price of the 
new paving was an- 
nounced the Courier 
went straight up in the 
air and never came 
down again. The 
Blade gravely printed 
columns upon col- 
umns concerning the 
wonderful new paving 
substance, Asphaltu- 
lithium. The Courier 
pointed out in shriek- 
ing hysteria that a 
rival city, now under 
reformadministration, 
had secured from Mil- 
let’s own company an 
excellent paving for a 
dollar and ten cents 
per yard. The Blade 
showed photographs 
from that city explain- 
ing the folly of cheap 
pavements. 

Cheerfully disregarding such trifles as newspaper attack 
or defense, Mr. Millet brought one Kelsey upon the scene 
to represent the company for three or four years of rich 
pickings; began paying Dennison six hundred and fifty 
dollars a week for distribution to the gang; paid to Galway, 
through Dennison, for distribution as he saw fit, thirty 
thousand-odd dollars in advance for the first mile of paving 
contract; and tore up Market Street. Merrily the work 
went on. Galway phlegmatically added bales of solid 
currency to his accumulation in a New York safety vault, 
against that evil day when he might wish to leave the 
country for his country’s good; Packard’s wife quietly 
purchased some more suburban property in her maiden 
name; Dennison bought him a red automobile and ran 
over an old woman, while the public rejoiced in smooth, 
new streets at nearly triple cost, and paid for them without 
much murmur, as Providence had thoughtfully provided 
them to do. 

It was about this time that Lanning, finding the inex- 
citable methods of Thomas too flabby, deposed that 
gentleman and put a strenuous reporter named Johnson 
in his place as managing editor of the Courier. Johnson, 
whose backbone would have done excellent duty as a 
piston-rod, and whose face was black with beard two 
hours after shaving, signalized his accession to office by 
scooping the Blade on a big defalcation in Galway’s own 
bank. Galway responded to this defiance by buying up 
some notes of Johnson’s and forcing collection; by having 
Ringling, the bulldog of the Courier’s staff, indicted for 
an old fist-fight in which his opponent had unfortunately 
died; and by beginning an anti-advertising crusade 
against the Courier. Lanning, who had marrow and 
intestines despite his almost foppish appearance, loaned 
Johnson the money to pay his notes, established an alibi 
for Rough-house Ringling, and began a counter crusade 
against those firms which, under pressure from Galway, 
who favored them with winks at the law, had withdrawn 
their advertising, thus establishing the Courier as the 
yellowest among yellow papers. 

“‘Now, go ahead and rip them up the back,” Lanning 
directed Johnson. ‘‘ From this minute on we'll give and 
take no quarter.” 

“Fine business!’’ exulted Johnson. ‘I’ve been aching 
for this. Watch me break the speed limit;’’ whereupon 
he sent for Flagg. 

“Flagg,” said he, “‘every Saturday evening Dennison 
goes to see Kelsey at his cheap hotel. From there he goes 
up to Fliegler’s, where Galway meets the gang every night 
until ten o’clock. From there he goes to Dan Pack- 
ard’s office. Right after Dennison goes away Pack- 
ard shuts up his office and goes home. Hedon’tshut 
it up until Dennison comes. There are no other 
stops between Packard's office and Joe Paxton’s 
poker-room, where Dennison now sits in the game 
every Saturday night with a roll of bills heavy 
enough to list him two feet to starboard. He never 
used to weigh in with more than fifty dollars; now he 
flashes three or four hundred. I’ve been watching 
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that program of Dennison’s for two months, and intended 
to keep my finger on the story myself until Lanning put 
me here. Now I'll turn it over to you.” 

Flagg pondered. 

“The answer is on the first page of the kindergarten 
book,” he announced. ‘Dennison and Galway and 
Packard are on the paving pay-roll, and Dennison collects 
the money.” 

“Right the very first guess,’’ agreed Johnson; “but 
don’t you suppose that if Tiernan and Riley and Powers 
and Krug and Helfiman knew about this pay-roll they'd 
make a noise like a circus calliope? It’s a cinch they 
don’t get any, or Dennison wouldn’t run the risk of losing 
their money in a poker game. He’d split up with them 
before he played.” 

“Maybe he leaves it with Galway,” suggested Flagg. 

*‘ Noton your life!” objectedJohnson. ‘I know Galway 
too well for that. He never passes any out direct. What 
Galway gets is his, and never goes any farther. The only 
way I see to spring this story a-leak is to put a bug in 
Tiernan’s ear and start trouble.” 

“I’m the grandest little bug-placer in the business,” 
commented Flagg, and strolled out with contemplative 
joy. 

That evening he succeeded in finding Tiernan at one of 
his numerous thirst-assuaging stops. 

“How’s tricks, old man?’’ asked Flagg, per- 
forming the proper signal to the bartender. 

“Oh, so-so,”’ replied Tiernan unresponsively, 
determined to be on his guard. 

“Isn’t there anything going on that you can 
tell a fellow about?” 

Tiernan, a man with a scraggly mustache and 
scraggly hair and scraggly clothing, one from 
whom scraggliness seemed fairly to drip, as it 
were, looked around him nervously. There was 
no one in hearing. 

“No,” said he. “I told you before that I 
don’t know anything; and I ain’t going to know 
anything.” 

“T should say you're not going to know anything,” 
sneered Flagg. ‘‘ Any tip I got from you would be stale 
as last night’s beer. I know more than you do about your 
own business,” 

“What do you mean?” asked Tiernan with rising 
eagerness, scenting information. 

“Well, about the paving rake-off, for instance.’ 

“Paving rake-off!’’ scorned Tiernan, hermetically seal- 
ing himself again. ‘‘ You think you're wise, don’t you? 
There ain’t any paving rake-off that I know of.” 

““No? I notice you paid off the mortgage on your 
house mighty quick after the contracts began.” 

“T got that money from my wife’s folks,’ 
Tiernan clumsily. 

“Sure!” replied Flagg soothingly. ‘‘ Everybody knows 
that. But your wife’s folks are sending out some money 
you're not getting in on.” 

Tiernan surveyed him darkly. 

“Come outside a minute,” 
interested. 

Nothing loth, Flagg went out with him and walked 
down a dark side street. 

‘‘Now, then, what are you talking about?’’ demanded 
Tiernan. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Flagg. ‘Only, I would like 
to have you tell me where Dennison goes every Saturday 
afternoon.” 

“T don’t keep cases on Dennison,” grunted Tiernan, 
again taking alarm. 

“‘T should say not!” responded Flagg. ‘Well, I do. 
Dennison goes down to see Kelsey right after the con- 
struction gang is paid off, then he goes to see Galway, 
then he goes to see 
Packard, then he 
goes into Joe Pax- 
ton’s poker game 
and digs up a bun- 
dle of bills like the 
wheel of a steam 
roller.” 

“Every Satur- 
day, did yousay?”’ 
demanded Tiernan. 

“Every Satur- 
day since the street 
paving began. 
Three or four hun- 
dred a week.”’ 

A long silence 
ensued, which 
Tiernan broke 
with an oath. 

“T thought there 
was some game 
going on,” he de- 
clared. 

“I’m surprised 
that you’re not 
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wise,’ returned Flagg commiseratingly. ‘‘Look here, 
Mark, this is none of my business, only you’re a friend of 
mine and I don’t like to see you get left. I know there’s 
a weekly splitoff passed out, and, if you don’t get yours, 
you ought to.”’ 

“Tf it’s there I'll get it or go to the mat with somebody!”’ 
asserted Tiernan, and Flagg, pleased with the acid he had 
instilled, went home to bed. 


IV 


IERNAN, next morning, walked into the office of the 
Asphaltulithic Construction Company with scraggly 
determination. 

“Say, Kelsey, it’s about time you was sending me a box 
of cigars or something, ain’t it?’’ he said. 

Kelsey, a raw-boned fellow with a stubby mustache, 
who wore “‘hand-me-down” clothes from blunt choice, 
looked at him quizzically. 

“‘T guess so,” said he. ‘‘If you want a box of cigars I 
suppose I can dig one up for you.” 

“T like my cigars in green wrappers, you know; about a 
fiver poked around each cigar.”’ 

“T don’t understand you,’ returned Kelsey, puzzled. 
“‘T should think you ought to be satisfied.” 

“Satisfied? What with?” 

“‘There’s no use to beat about the bush,’ protested 
Kelsey, always impatient of subterfuge. ‘‘ You know 
what you're getting every time there is a contract let, and 
every week when the men are paid off.” 

“That’s it!”’ Tiernan exploded. ‘‘ What I want to know 
about is this pay-roll business! There was some talk about 
a weekly spending-money proposi- 
tion, and I don’t like to have money- 
talk drop dead.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
you’re not getting your bit every 
week?” demanded Kelsey. 

“*T should say not!” 

Kelsey flushed with anger. He 
did not like Dennison, anyhow, and 
he was a rather hot-headed man to 
put in charge of such diplomatic re- 
lations as he was compelled to assume 
here. He opened his safe with a jerk, 
and from a double-locked inner com- 
partment produced a slip, in Millet’s 
handwriting, which he shoved before 
Tiernan. It was headed “Extra 
Pay-Roll,’’ and set forth the list 
originally agreed upon by Dennison 
and Millet. Tiernan saw his name 
set down for fifty dollars. 

“T’ve paid that whole chunk over 
to Dennison every week!” Kelsey 
declared hotly. 

Boiling mad, Tiernan went im- 
mediately to Dennison. 

‘Settle!’ he demanded. 

“‘For what?” asked Dennison. 

“My fifty a week. I want it.”’ 

“Go home,” growled Dennison. 
*You’re drunk.” 

“T just left Kelsey, and he didn’t 
say so,” retorted Tiernan. 

‘‘So you have been talking to that 
cheap office-boy,”’ snapped Dennison 
angrily. ‘‘ Look here, Tiernan, I don’t 
know what conversation you've 
had, but I'll tell you this much: 
you'll lay still and take what I give 
you, or you won’t get anything.” 

“T’'ll get all that’s coming to me, or I’ll split on the 
whole works,’’ threatened Tiernan. ‘I just saw Kelsey’s 
pay-roll, and I want my fifty! You hear me!” 

Flagg, loafing all morning about the door of the café 
opposite Kelsey’s office, with the satisfaction of a chess- 
player who has correctly gauged his opponent’s probable 
attack, saw Dennison drop off a street car and stride into 
the Telford building across the street, as he had seen 
Tiernan stride in an hour before. Every move was com- 
ing out just as he had planned, and he could wait now with 
gleeful patience. 

Dennison, arriving in Kelsey’s office, plunged at once 
into the business at hand. 

““How did you come to show Tiernan that pay-roll?”’ 
he asked. 

“How did you come to hold back Tiernan’s money?” 
countered Kelsey, in no more conciliatory tone than his 
questioner had used. 

‘“That’s nobody’s business but mine!” flared Dennison. 
““You’re here to pay me that money, and that’s where you 
get off with me. You tend to your own business and I'll 
tend to mine.”’ 

‘Tf you were on the square that program would go, but 
you're a double crook,” charged Kelsey. ‘I have fifty 
dollars a week here set down for each of five councilmen 
under you. I’ll be held responsible that they get it, and 
hereafter I’m going to see to it that they do. I’m going 
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to hand you yours, and I’m going to hand the rest of 
them theirs.”’ 

“You try it and I’ll have your head!” 

“You try that and I’ll have yours, if I have to knock it 
off!’’ shouted Kelsey. ‘‘ You can’t bluff me. I’ve been 
in this business for years, and know exactly what I’m 
doing. I’ve dealt with your stripe before, and I can’t be 
bulldozed by any ex-grand-larceny bird!” 

Kelsey should have known better than to say that. 
Dennison’s brief stretch in the penitentiary was a matter 
upon which he was naturally somewhat sensitive, and 
without any volition on his part his fist shot out. That it 
but barely grazed Kelsey’s ear was due to the agility of 
that gentleman, and there, in the narrow confines of that 
sedate office, a lively little bout ensued, in which Kelsey, 
being a smaller man, though a tough one, was rather 
severely handled. Dennison had been educated in a 
ward where politics was a matter entirely of physical 
supremacy. 

The waiting Flagg was gratified to see Dennison leave 
the building nursing a cut knuckle, and his grin was almost 
diabolical as he recognized the success of the merry little 
war he had started. He hurried up to Kelsey’s office and 
found the construction superintendent bathing a badly- 
bruised eye and attending to sundry other cuts and marks. 
Also Kelsey was fairly frothing at the mouth. 

“Tough luck, old man,” sympathized Flagg, who had 
previously cultivated Kelsey as a speculation. ‘‘I just 
met Dennison outside, and he says he’s going to take the 
next train straight to New York and get you fired.”’ 

Kelsey turned, trembling with rage. 


What Did 





“T’ll kill him!” he viciously exclaimed. ‘‘ Get me fired! 
I’ll put him on the bum if it’s the last thing I do in this 
world!” 

“Tt is time somebody was doing it,” agreed Flagg. 
“That man’s a disgrace to this town. He isn’t on the 
level with anybody. What were you scrapping about? 
The pay-roll?”’ 

‘“The pay-roll? What do you know about that?” 

“That? Oh, we know all about it,” returned Flagg, 
very carelessly indeed. ‘‘ Dennison, of course, is holding 
out on the rest of the boys, and you put them on to it.” 

““No, I didn’t put them on,” denied Kelsey, too angry 
to guard himself. ‘‘ Tiernan already knew about it. He 
came up to see me this morning about the fifty a week that 
he and Powers and Krug and Helfiman and Riley are to 
get. Dennison’s been knocking down on the whole crowd 
of them.” 

“Except Galway and Packard, of course,’ 
lessly suggested Flagg in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Of course,’ agreed Kelsey, falling into the trap. 
‘Galway gets his hundred and fifty for himself, all right, 
and Packard his hundred and fifty to divide, but Dennison 
is down for more than any of the rest. His hundred a 
week ought to satisfy him, him! But, in place of 
that, he’s holding out an extra two hundred and fifty a 
week! Think of it! An extra two hundred and fifty 
every week!” 


, 


still care- 
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“Grand!” approved Flagg, looking at his watch. It 
was then nearing ten o’clock. “I might just remark in 
passing, Mr. Kelsey, that the Courier’s going to stop 
Mr. Dennison’s little graft, also that of Messrs. Powers 
Riley, Krug, Helfiman, Tiernan, et al.,” and he started 
out of the office. 

“Hold on a minute!” cried Kelsey. 

“See you later,” returned Flagg with a highly illumina- 
tive grin, and dashed for the Courier building. 


v 


7 ten-o’clock rush was on when Flagg strode with an 
elastic step through the long local-room of the Courier, 
Reporters were pounding furiously away with sledge- 
hammer blows at their typewriters, most of them punch- 
ing out their articles with their two forefingers, but 
making marvelous speed, nevertheless. Copy-readers were 
executing marvels of swift editorial judgment, fluttering 
dexterously through loose sheets of typed paper and 
crossing out words, lines, paragraphs and whole pages 
with unerring swiftness of decision, and slamming manu- 
scripts, with haste that was almost vicious, on hooks 
from which copy-boys took them with maddening indif- 
ference, if any one had had time to be maddened. The 
hum of a dozen instruments back in the telegraph-room 
told of equal activity there. Brest, the city editor, from 
the door of his office was howling down the long room to 
know if Ringling was in yet. The entire floor, clean two 
hours ago, Was one big waste-paper basket. 

Noting these feverish preparations of closing up for 
the first edition, Flagg quickened his pace. He found 
Johnson reading proof, and swearing, 
as editors usually do on the eve of a 
sensation, that there was no news, 
never had been any news, and never 
would be any news. 

“Cheer up, old scout,’ drawled 
Flagg, “for I have it; also I’ve got it!” 

“‘What? Paresis?” inquired John- 
son sulkily. 

Flagg, with his always deceptive 
appearance of laziness, sat comfort- 
ably on the edge of Johnson’s desk 
with one leg, bracing his other foot 
on the floor. 

‘‘No,”’ he stated with the nonchal- 
ance born of triumph; “facts and 
figures on the paving steal. Galway 
drags down a hundred and fifty a 
week, Packard seventy-five, with 
seventy-five more to split, Dennison 
a hundred, and the rest of them fifty 
each; with Dennison, as you guessed, 
knocking down everybody’s but Gal- 
way’s and Packard’s.” 

Johnson jumped up from his chair 
and started for the decor. 

‘‘Where did you get it?” he asked. 

“Kelsey.” ‘ 

‘Any documents?” 

‘“ N Ned 

Johnson did not wait for the tele- 
phone. He opened the door of his 
office and yelled for Brest, his voice 
roaring through the room with all the 
effect of a Zoo at dinner-time. Brest, 
across the length of the building and 
through a tight wooden partition, 
heard it and came running. Johnson 
turned toward Lanning’s office. 
Lanning was already on the way. 

“Mr. Brest,’”’ directed Johnson decisively, ‘slaughter 
everything on the first page! I want a sixty-four-point 
double-head clear across, the first three columns set triple 
width, a four-column cut, half a page deep, and a two- 
column read-over inside.” 

“That tenement-house story ——” began Brest. 

“Kill it!” roared Johnson. ‘‘ We have the goods on the 
paving steal.” 

“T apologize,” said Brest with an appreciative grin, and 
hurried back to his desk, where certain rapid-fire decisions 
of his own would have to be made. 

“ Now, Flagg, tell us all about it,” said Johnson. 

Flagg did so with much boyish glee. It delighted his 
whimsical side that he had been able to stir up this 
gaudy little muss in the camp of the enemy. 

“The point is,’’ set forth Johnson gravely, as soon as 
Flagg had finished, ‘“‘that when Kelsey cools down he'll 
deny everything. If we publish this stuff without a scrap 
of proof we are casting down the gauntlet, not only to the 
Galway crowd, but to Hanworthy’s billion-dollar trust. 
We're making a mighty serious charge. If we’re not able 
to substantiate it, Galway, especially since backed by 
Hanworthy, can put us out of the business.” 

Lanning nodded and turned to Flagg. 

“You're perfectly sure that this secret pay-roll does 
exist, are you not?” he asked. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE McGREGOR ROSE 


suite at the Hamblen, he usually went out in the 
middle of the evening. Those who watched the 
entrance of the Hamblen knew that he followed a pretty 
ar route. He took a subway express at Ninety- 
sixth Street, got off at the Grand Central Station, and 
proceeded to a Broadway hotel. Sometimes it was one 
hotel, and sometimes another. He would stroll through 
the lobbies, peep in at the barroom, inspect the grill; 
watching his chance he would sidle up and look furtively 
over the register. He never remained long; after ten 
minutes or so he would proceed from the Astor to the 
Knickerbocker, or from the Knickerbocker to the Astor, 
and repeat the program. Sometimes, again, it was the 
Manhattan, and sometimes the Belmont; but he always 
finished up at the Waldorf-Astoria. The crowded, hud- 
dled lobbies of this crossroad in the life of the United 
States seemed to fascinate Mr. Watkins. After he had 
inspected the place he would find a seat in Loungers’ 
Row in the Thirty-fourth Street corridor, from which he 
would survey the passing throng. To the left of this 
vantage-point stretched Peacock Row, gaudy with Parisian 
costumes, quivering with ostrich plumes that nodded to 
the gestures of their wearers, pungent with 
blended perfumes. Before him strolled all 
the middle-class luxury and success of 
America—flashy Wall Street brokers chat- 
ting of the market; smooth, sleek citizens 
from the Middle West, in town to give their 
wives outing and amusement; bejeweled 
mining promoters with stock to sell; travel- 
ing salesmen of the more successful class, 
towing customers through the festivities of 
New York; cowmen and ranchers of the Far 
West, whose gait and swing betrayed them 
even in their town clothes. From time to 
time one in the throng would cast a glance 
of recognition on Mr. Watkins, look over 
the men lolling to right and left in the hotel 
chairs, and say under his breath, ‘‘ Hello, 
Al!” Tosuchadvances Mr. Watkins would 
respond by a gesture, hardly distinguish- 
able, of his thumb and fingers—the crook’s 
“office,” which means, ‘‘ Don’t show that 
you know me.”” Then the inquirer would 
nod and pass on. Only Mr. Watkins and 
such as he know the alloy of Broadway, the 
creatures of the dark who lurk even in the 
light, the goblins who seem to ooze out 
from between the paving-stones. 

This nightly excursion was the only 
luxury of publicity in which Mr. Watkins 
indulged himself. It was rather a danger- 
ous luxury, too; he, better than any one 
else, knew that. But city hotels with their 
flash and glitter fascinated him, drew him. 
They were his breath of life, the recompense 
for the hardships of his career. 


"rate at Mr. Watkins took all his meals in his 


On the night after his business conversa- 

tion with Rosalie Le Grange, Detective 
Stapleton, watching from the window of 
the saloon across the street,saw Mr. Watkins 
leave the Hotel Hamblen and make for the 
Ninety-sixth Street Subway Station. Sta- 
pleton waited until his man was at a safe 
distance down the street; then he himself 
signaled for a taxicab, drove to his own room, and made 
a change of costume. He put on his quietest black suit, 
a modest tie, thin shoes, and gold spectacles of plain glass 
—his own eyesight was perfect. Rushing back, then, to 
the taxicab, he hurried to the Waldorf-Astoria. There he 
found a seat in a quiet corner of the men’s café and 
Waited until half-past nine. Jump with the clock, Mr. 
Watkins strolled in. 
_ Detective Stapleton turned his back and buried himself 
in his newspaper. It was ten minutes more before he 
lowered the paper, paid his score, and peeped out into 
the corridor. The moment was favorable. Mr. Watkins 
sat scanning the gauds of Peacock Row, and he sat alone; 
the chairs to either side were vacant. 

Stapleton strolled down the corridor. Watkins looked 
toward him as he approached. Stapleton, seeming to 
hotice him no more than the others, scanned, with an 
Intent yet timid air, the whole row of loungers. He 
Scanned the passing crowd, too; and then he let his eyes 
rest on Mr. Watkins and the vacant chair beside him. As 
though arrived at a sudden decision, Stapleton approached 
the vacant chair, sat down and addressed Mr. Watkins. 

May I ask you, sir, if you are a stranger in New 
York?” he said. His normally gruff speech had become 
Suave; his carelesslanguage had become correct and proper. 
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A film of defense clouded the eyes of Watkins. He hesi- 
tated before he answered: ‘‘ Yes.”’ His manner, his tone 
seemed to add, ‘‘ but what is that to you?”’ 

“‘T have an unusual proposal to make to you then,”’ 
resumed Detective Stapleton. ‘‘ This is my card. Please 
do not give me yours—I do not wish to know your name.” 
He handed out the card. Watkins took it mechanically. 
Stapleton noted with satisfaction that he gave the very 
slightest start in the world as he read: 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH WARREN 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


‘This is my proposal, sir,” continued Stapleton. ‘‘ We 
have under investigation Mrs. Fife, probably the greatest 
psychic the world has ever known. In our recent tests 
with her we have been bringing her only absolute strangers 
for sitters—persons whom we do not know. We make it 
a rule not to ascertain even their names. It is harder to 


find such sitters than you think. Lately, I have been 





“We are Offering You a 
Priceless Privilege —a Thing 
Which Money Couldn't Buy” 


going to hotels and picking up in the lobbies strangers from 
out of town. That’s why I have come to you tonight.” 

Mr. Watkins shifted in his chair. 

**Does she see them alone?”’ he asked. 

“T usually sit with Mrs. Fife and take notes of her 
answers. Afterward, I ask the sitter to tell me whether 
the answers are correct. Understand, in our reports we 
never publish real names. 

“‘Of course,” continued Stapleton, ‘‘you may be 
prejudiced against what is called spiritualism. That 
ought to make no difference. This is a scientific inquiry. 
On the other hand, I must say that if you are a believer in 
spiritualism we are offering you a priceless privilege—a 
sitting with Mrs. Fife, a thing which money couldn’t buy.” 

Mr. Watkins considered this for a moment. 

“‘T guess I don’t care to do it, thank you, Professor 
Warren,”’ he said at length. 

Detective Stapleton rose. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘ Thank you for listening to me.” 
He started to move away. 


“‘Say!”’ spoke Mr. Watkins. Stapleton turned back. 


In that instant he knew that he had succeeded. 
‘*Say, do you always stay with your sitters?” 
‘‘Usually. Sometimes, of course, Mrs. Fife’s controls 
say things which should be secret from every one. Family 


disgraces, forexample. There have been a few such cases. 
When that happens I make it a point to leave the room at 
the request of the sitter.” 

“If I go with you—you'll do that?” said Watkins. 

“Oh, certainly!’ said Stapleton. ‘‘Though it doesn’t 
often happen. Mrs. Fife’s controls are discreet. Spirits 
vary a great deal in that particular. Mrs. Bascom, the 
next best medium we ever had, was controlled by Doctor 
Cushing. He was a strong control, but wicked in the way 
he brought out secrets and sore places. But Laughing 
Eyes, Mrs. Fife’s control, is kind.”’ 

Watkins rose with a jerk and began to put on his over- 
coat. 

** All right—I’ll go,”’ he said, ‘‘but you leave the room 
when I tell you.”’ 

“Certainly —if anything of the kind should come up,” 
answered Stapleton. 

At the door they took a taxicab and rode to the Hotel 
Magnolia, on Stuyvesant Square, where Rosalie Le 
Grange was registered, non-committally, as Mrs. Anna 
Fife. On the way they spoke but little. For Detective 
Stapleton, the educated speech which he must needs 
assume in the character of Professor Warren was like 
holding himself up by the wrists. Asfor Mr. 
Watkins, he seemed inclined to silence. He 
was characteristicaliy silent in his hours of 
ease, perhaps because he had to talk much 
and well in office hours. Whenever ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Warren” looked out of the window, 
Mr. Watkins raked him with his glance; 
once Mr. Watkins felt for that hip pocket 
where derringer and slung-shot lay con- 
cealed. 

‘*Professor Warren and another gentle- 
man to see Mrs. Fife,’’ Stapleton announced 
at the desk. ‘‘Mrs. Fife’ wasin. They 
found her in a soft, lavender-and-lace neg- 
ligée. For that occasion Rosalie had es- 
chewed marcel waves and puffs; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Fife’? appeared with plainly-parted hair. 
Half revealed, half shadowed behind a 
reading lamp, she had a womanly appear- 
ance. Rosalie, carefully considering her 
part, had decided to play for that womanly 
effect. 

She looked up, but she did not rise. 

‘*Good-evening, Professor Warren,’’ she 
said, addressing herself to Stapleton. Then 
her eyes began to droop. 

“‘She’s going under control,’’ whispered 
Stapleton to his sitter. ‘‘ You can speak as 
you wish now, because the first stage is like 
sleep. She has grown so accustomed to 
assuming control for me that she passes 
into it as soon as | enter witha sitter. She 
is just like a psychic machine, I may say. 
This is the convulsive stage. If you have 
never seen a medium go into control before 
you may be frightened. Don’t let it alarm 
you.” 

‘* Walla-walla-umpa-goog-oo-gup! ’’ mut- 
tered Rosalie Le Grange. Then the child’s 
voice spoke, silvery and clear. That 
sudden outbreak of the little voice, from 
the mutterings and rumblings of her early 
controls, was one of the best things in 
Rosalie’s art. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Joseph,” it piped and shrilled. ‘‘ Tain’t 
morning—he-he! It’s night! Good-morning, other gen- 
tleman! Laughing Eyes don’t know you very well, but 
you're there!” 

Stapleton saw that Mr. Watkins was sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, his hands on his knees, and staring straight 
at Rosalie. 

“‘T like you. Can’t I call you papa?” said Laughing 
Eyes. ‘‘ Professor Warren” drew a notebook and began 
jotting. ‘‘Papa Alfred!’’ went on Laughing Eyes. ‘“‘I 
get a J and an O, too, but I won't tell—never, never, 
never! Oo! A beautiful lady wants to talk to you. She 
wants my medie. I won’t let her have my medie. She 
says E—E—Elsie wants to speak to you.” 

The expression on Watkins’ florid face passed from 
wonder and amazement to a sudden softness; then it 
hardened unaccountably. 

“You stop that writing,” he said to Stapleton. 

“Don’t you bother my medie!” said Laughing Eyes, 
from the entranced lips of Rosalie. ‘‘Elsie’s gone now. 
You sent her away. But oh, I sensed something dreadful. 
It was like love and bad thoughts all mixed. Oh, I see 
John!” 

‘*Do you know a John?”’ asked the supposed professor 
gravely. 
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‘‘Well—it’s a common name,” answered Watkins. 
Then, in a tone of awe, ‘‘Is he old?” 

“Iss! He’s come with an influence, like he was a 
father. An’ he tells me you’re troubled. There are bad 
men who’ll hurt Alfred. Oo! Elsie’s back. She wants to 
talk. I won’t go! Wanna-tooka-oog!’”’ Rosalie was 
gurgling again. 

“That is the phenomenon of changing control,” said 
Stapleton. ‘‘Spirit Elsie is trying to control her.” And 
now Rosalie was whispering in the voice of a normal adult 
woman: 

“Al, you know. I loved you. You’ve got the scar of 
hate on your shoulder because I was a strong woman in 
the flesh. After we broke the wedding ring, I loved you. 
T always loved you to the end. I was yours, and I never 
married again.” 

Mr. Watkins was breathing heavily. He had lost utter 
control of that uncreased, florid mask which was his face. 
It was crumpled with emotion. His caution was 
gone now. Again the gurgle muttered on Rosalie’s 
lips, and again it ended in the childish pipe. Laugh- 
ing Eyes was back. 

‘‘John says he comes back to the place where 
they kept bossie-cows and little piggies!’’ said 
Laughing Eyes. ‘‘I see Marian,too. I can’t make 
John stop worrying. He says he’safraid—Ooo! I 
see something pink, Alfred; you're afraid, too! 
Afraid about something bright. Pretty itty stone!”’ 

Awe was gone from the face of Mr. Watkins, 
and caution had come back. And immediately 
Laughing Eyes lowered her baby voice. 

‘“My medie is tired,” she said. ‘‘Elsie was a 
strong influence. I want to speak to Alfred before 
I go out. Hurry, Alfred! I want to whisper.” 

As though drawn by invisible hands, which he 
resisted even while they dragged him on, Mr. 
Watkins put his ear to the entranced face of 
Rosalie. She threw a white, bare arm over his 
shoulder. From the corner of his eye Mr. Watkins 
saw that the ‘‘ Professor” had retired discreetly. 

“*T got lots to say to Alfred,’’ whispered Laughing 
Eyes, ‘‘about something bright. Something awful 
bright. Bad man is after it—you come back to see 
my medie. You come alone. I'll influence my medie. 
Good-by. Kisses for Alfred. Laughing Eyes is going 
away. You come back. Good-by.” This was only the 
ghost of a whisper. Then Mr. Watkins felt the arm over 
his shoulder jerk in convulsions; and the gurgling recom- 
menced. He disentangled himself with difficulty. A mo- 
ment later, Rosalie had rolled to the floor. Stapleton 
hastened to her with a glass of water; and they both lifted 
her to acouch. A series of wiggles, diminishing in inten- 
sity, and she was opening her eyes, rubbing the elbow 
which had struck the floor, and asking: 

‘*Was I out long?” : 

“‘Tt was a very short sitting,” said ‘‘ Professor Warren.” 
‘*We’ll say good-night, Mrs. Fife.” Then to Mr. Watkins, 
“‘T hope you don’t mind going now. It is our policy to 
have sitters see as little as possible of the medium in her 
normal state.’’ And while they waited for the elevator, 
he added: ‘‘ Was the sitting satisfactory?” 

‘*Some things were right, some wrong,’’ said Watkins. 
But Stapleton saw that his look was of a man striving to 
control himself. 

“‘Tf I mail you a synopsis, will you indicate which were 
right and which were wrong?” pursued the “ Professor.” 

Mr. Watkins paused for a second. 

“I’m going away from New York,” he said; ‘‘and I 
don’t know yet where my next stop is. You just let me 
mail you my name and address—I’ve got yours.” 

“That will be satisfactory,” responded Stapleton. He 
threw open the door of the taxicab, but Mr. Watkins hesi- 
tated. 

“‘T’ve got some business over on Fourteenth Street,” he 
said; ‘“‘and I guess I'll walk. Good-night, Professor, and 
thanks.”’ 


“‘Oh, thank you.”” The taxicab sped away. 


VII 


R. WATKINS, when the ‘“ Professor’? was out cf 

sight, stood for a moment, clicking his thumb-nails 
against the nails of his forefingers—a sign of deep medi- 
tation with him. He turned and walked, at an irregular 
pace, twice about the square. On the second turn he 
halted before the Magnolia, scrutinizing the street in 
every direction, and then, as one who had thoroughly 
made up his mind, he walked in. 

‘Tell Mrs. Fife that the gentleman who was here a few 
minutes ago wants to see her again,’’ he said at the desk. 
He clicked his nails furtively until the telephone operator 
announced: 

“Mrs. Fife says to come right up.” 

Rosalie had waited. It was an even bet, she told herself, 
whether he would come back immediately or whether he 
would wait until the next night. When he opened the 
door she still sat in negligée behind the reading lamp, as 
though she had not stirred in the interval. Mr. Watkins 


faced her with as much embarrassment as he ever showed. 
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O'Donnell Sat Down 
on the Berth Again, 
Giggling Foolishly 


“IT don’t like to bother you, Mrs. Fife,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
you—your control, when I was sitting with you a while 
ago, said that you—she—wanted me to come back alone. 
I was thinking of going out of town tomorrow, and I 
wanted to hear what she had to say. You see—it was 
something important.” 

Rosalie, speaking out of the shadows, had the air of a 
divine seeress. 

“Yes, I know. They often come back, because there’s 
troubles and mistakes they have on their minds that they 
can’t talk out to nobody but the spirits. But I’m a tired 
vessel tonight, and while I like to accommodate, I can’t be 
sure that my body, which is a poor, worn-out old machine, 
will transmit any more messages. Did Laughing Eyes 
seem anxious?” 

‘““Yes, ma’am. She said she wanted to speak to me 
particular.” 

“‘T sometimes sense things when I’m going out of con- 
trol,” said Rosalie, “‘like I was jest wakening out of dreams, 
and I got an impression then that you was troubled some- 
thing exceptional, and it was about a matter so secret 
that it couldn’t be told before ears in the flesh. My ears 
are sealed when I’m in trance. I’m like the dead i 

She stopped here; and her torso gave three convulsive 
jerks. She passed her hands over her eyes as though 
waking from sleep. ‘‘It appears like spirits was callin’,”’ 
she went on; ‘I could feel trance comin’. The spirits 
wants me. There’s no use arguin’ with that. It must ’a’ 
been they influenced you to come back, sir. Well, I'll 
try it. Set a little closer ard keep your feet on the floor, 
sir. Put yourself in rapport, help the controls with 
your answers, an’ don’t disturb me, don’t—don’t—you— 
wah-walla-goog-grr!”’ Rosalie was falling into all the 
preliminary stages of trance. It took longer than before. 
Mr. Watkins, sitting like a statue, breathed hard, irregu- 
larly. But, presently, Laughing Eyes was speaking, 
silvery clear. , 

‘Hello, Alfred!” she said. 

‘‘Hello, Laughing Eyes,” he whispered on a dry tongue. 

“‘T had an awful time getting my medie. My medie’s 
tired. Elsie wants you. But Elsie ain’t strong like me. 
I’m a little, weeny girl, but I’m awful strong! I’ll tell you 
what pretty Lady Elsie says, Alfred. Pretty Lady Elsie’s 
worried. She ain’t happy. Oh, I'll tell him, Lady Elsie.” 

Out of a convulsive twitch of her face, Rosalie said 
three words in a normal woman tone: 

‘*Be careful, Al!’’ Then silence; 
Laughing Eyes speaking again. 

“Pretty Lady tried but couldn’t. I’ll talk to Alfred. I 
know. It’s about the pretty little stone! Pretty little 
stones. One, two, three—but one’s big and pink, and 
that’s got the bad influence! Drefful! Somebody wants 
it. I sense a bad influence, an’ it ain’t far off. Do you 
know a bad man that wants pretty stone?” 

Mr. Watkins spoke again with the same effort. 





then the voice of 
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“Would it be,” he asked—“‘ Would it be a tall, dark 
man, smooth-shaven, with one ear all swollen up!” 

Never in her whole career did Rosalie Le Grange come 
so near being jarred out of trance as at that instant, when 
vague suspicion became a certainty of which she had 
never dreamed. Luckily, the lampshade hid the quick 
blink of her eyes; and she passed off the catch of indrawn 
breath by a gurgle in her throat. In a second more her 
quick nerve had reasserted itself, and Laughing Eyes was 
saying: 

“No, he’s little an’ his hair’s red an’, he-he! what funny 
freckles! Elsie says he’s got a bad heart for you. It’s 
awful. I feel like a murderer’s influence—go ’way, bad 
man!” 

‘*Where is he?” 

“Elsie says she sees snow an’ country an’ lots of towns 
between you an’ him. Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Sat’day. Ooh. Before Sat’day! He knows! He'll know 
where pretty thing is. He’ll get it Sat’day! Drefful!” 

In the pause which Laughing Eyes injected here Mr. 
Watkins breathed like the exhaust of a locomotive. 

‘Get it away!” shrilled Laughing Eyes. ‘‘I sense it 
in a dark place. Ain’t there—ground over it?” 

““Yes!’”’ It was as though this answer were pulled from 
Mr. Watkins, against some adhesive force which tried to 
hold it back. 

“Elsie said so. She told me so! She wants that you 
should git it under a roof. He won’t find it under a roof. 
But if you don’t, she sees the red man digging Sat’day. 
Bad red man. Ooh!” 

And now the talk of Laughing Eyes began to drift away 
from pretty stones and the baneful little red man. She 
told Mr. Watkins again about the scar on his shoulder, 
and said that Elsie sent kisses to it, because she loved him 
though she hurt him. She assured him that Elsie had for- 
given all and was happy. Perceiving, a little late, that 
this involved a contradiction, Laughing Eyes brought her 
conversation around to say that Elsie was happy except 
when she thought of him. Elsie didn’t like his way of life; 
and he must remember that, though there were other affin- 
ities on the brighter shore, she was watching over him. 
Then Laughing Eyes got back to the main subject of their 
mutual interest. 

‘‘Bad reddy man, he’ll dig Sat’day. One, two, three 
days. Today’s Wednesday, ain’t it, Medie? I know 
about week-days. I’s smart. Laughing Eyes is smart! 
Bad little red man—he’s ready to come. Somebody 
watched! But Elsie says it’s safe before Sat’day! Oog! 
bub-walla-grr!’’ A silence, then a whisper. 

‘*Good-by, Alfred. Elsie loves si 

A convulsion shook Rosalie’s whole figure. As before, 
she finished the sitting by rolling prone upon the floor. 
Watkins raised her, laid her on the sofa, as he had seen 
Stapleton do. He pressed a glass of water to her lips, let 
a drop or two drip on her eyes. 

Rosalie, listening with all her ears, heard him tiptoe 
from the room, heard the door close. When she dared 
open her eyes he was gone. 

She waited for five minutes to guard against return. 
Then she called up Stapleton on the telephone. 

‘“‘Watch him tonight,” she said. ‘‘And meet me at 
seven in the morning in Battery Park.” She set the alarm 
for six and went quietly to bed. 





Vill 


oo street lamps were still burning in Battery Park 
when Detective Stapleton came out of the subway 
station and looked about him. A few bundled workmen, 
trudging drearily through the gloom and chill, were the 
only humans in sight. But he was aware, as he turned 
into the park, that a bundle of fur had lifted itself from 
a bench, and was moving forward with a lightness which 
belied its bulk. 

‘Got you up hours early,” said Rosalie, as he drew up 
beside her, ‘‘ but this is the one time when he surely won't 
be around. And if he was, he wouldn’t be sittin’ in no 
parks!” 

“‘That’s right,” said Stapleton. ‘Is he landed?” 

‘“‘He’s hooked,” said Rosalie, ‘‘ but he ain’t landed yet.” 
They walked for warmth along the deserted paths while 
Rosalie told him what fear and what suggestion of action 
she had planted in the mind of Mr. Watkins. Rosalie, it 
might have been noticed, omitted one thing: she gave no 
description of the mysterious man whom Laughing Eyes 
had described—the “‘ bad reddy man” on the trail of the 
Rose. It was always simply ‘‘a man.” Stapleton, return- 
ing short answers and quick exclamations of admiration, 
stopped to question her on that point particularly. Then, 
with a furtive, sidewise glance, he added: : 

“Say, he didn’t drop anything else about the job, did 
he? Didn’t mention anybody else being in it with him? 

‘“‘No,” said Rosalie innocently; ‘there’s the one place 
where I fell down. I couldn’t get nothin’ out of him. He 
was as close-mouthed a sitter as I ever had.” 

“If he only falls for it!” said Stapleton. ‘“‘If he only 
don’t get cagey!”’ 

‘He'll fall for it,” said Rosalie, ‘or I haven't spent 
twenty years studyin’ out dopes and their ways. He'll 
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hol@6ff, but he’ll bite. Friday night he’ll go dig it up; 
and I'll bet my hundred on it. But don’t take no chances 
on him before.” hae ; 

Stapleton stopped in his tracks on the birth of a thought. 

“Suppose he starts out to the place in the subway or 
the elevated?” he said. “‘ How am I going to shadow him? 
He knows me.” 

“Well, you’ve got other detectives in your agency, 
haven’t you?” asked Rosalie. Stapleton made no answer. 

“What’s the matter with Hunt and O’Donnell?” she 

ursued. Stapleton was walking a little in advance, so 
that he could not notice how she smiled when she added: 
An’ you're goin’ to call in the regular city detectives to 
do the pinchin’, ain’t you?” That question produced its 
effect. He stopped, stiffened and flew to explanation. 

“No!” he said, ‘‘the Hennessy Agency wants the credit 
for this.” 

“Qh, I see,” answered Rosalie, ina bland tone. ‘“‘ Well, 
that’s all. Now don’t any of you show your faces around 
the Hotel Magnolia until after Friday. He may come 
back. Youcan come Sat’day—with 
that hundred dollars. My partner 


he was playing—sent reports now and then to those who 
lurked among the shades, avoiding ever the street upon 
which the windows of the Watkins apartment looked, 
watching ever the front entrance. The shadows were thick 
about the Hamblen that night; they flitted in and out 
among the gaudy pleasure-farers of Upper Broadway — 
the watchers, and those who watched the watchers. 

A little after midnight Jonas stepped out from the hotel 
entrance. As he cleared the awning and stood forth in the 
light, he raised his hat with his right hand and scratched 
his head with his left. It was a signal. Stapleton, sitting 
by the window of a saloon, woke to action; O’Donnell 
poked his head out of a cellar doorway like a sewer rat; 
Hunt, from his stand behind a night-hawk cab, buttoned 
his ulster close about his throat and pulled his hat down 
over his eyes. 

A moment later a figure stepped from the entrance of 
an awning; a thick figure wrapped in a fur coat. Between 
collar and hat the watchers caught the glint of a gray 
mustache. Mr. Watkins had taken the bait. He walked 
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black machine, passed him up the street. It ran three 
blocks ahead, turned into a side street, and drew up at the 
curb. Twice more, in his progress north, that automobile 
—only one of a hundred, all nearly like it—glanced back 
and forth along the line of march. He was not watching 
automobiles, but men; and as for the three shadows 
they were watching nothing but the derby hat, the fringe 
of white hair and the fur coat which designated Mr. 
Watkins. 

And now he looked back no more. Straight as an arrow 
he led to a vacant lot near Cathedral Heights. It was a 
corner lot, open to the street, and piled high with the 
accumulated snow of that early, severe winter. On the 
two sides which did not border the street were fences; and 
the back fence, dividing it from still another vacant lot, 
stood high above it on the hill. 

As he stopped before the lot the shadows nearest him 
dropped each in his own place; so did the shadows of the 
shadows. Mr. Watkins turned full circle, scanning all ap- 
proaches. After his survey he hurried, witha gait which was 
almost a run, to that point by the 
side fence where the light was dim- 





is writin’ all over to find where Iam; 
an’ if he don’t git me next week 
he'll have to find another voice for 
his trumpet séance.”’ 
“Tf it works,” said Stapleton. 
“Qh, it will work!” said Rosalie. 
“You'liall bein the papers Sat’day!” 


Ix 


| ered Captain Martin McGee, 
of the Central Office detectives, 
was opening his morning mail when 
the telephone rang. His secretary, 
Sergeant Hollis, heard this one-sided 
conversation over the telephone: 

“Teel” 

“No, can’t come myself. Sup- 
pose I send i 





“What! Rosalie Le—well, I’m 
damned!”’ 

“Oh, sure. Why don’t you come 
up here?” 


“All right. Hamilton Park. 
Let’s see, it’s nine now. Make it 
nine-thirty.”” 


“Yes, I'll be in plain clothes.” 

He found her walking Hamilton 
Park, her fur coat turned up tight 
against her cheeks, all ruddied by 
the cold, her marten-and-silver hair 
straying out from under a turban. 

“Chances are- I’m givin’ up a 
hundred dollars to ‘ollow the call of 
the spirit and make your reputation 
again,” said Rosalie. ‘‘ Do I git my 
hundred guaranteed if I tell you?” j 

The Captain hesitated. 

“You’ve got the secret police 
fund and a pull,” she added. ‘I 
know that as well as you; but 
you'd be doin’ well to pay it out of 
your own pocket after what I’ve 
got to tell you.” 

‘All right,” said Captain McGee. 

When Rosalie had finished her tale 
and laid her plot, when Captain 
McGee had ceased bubbling with the 








mest. So dim was it, that in spite 
of the white background one who 
had not seen him enter might have 
passed along the street twenty 
times and never perceived him 
at all. 

The black automobile was now 
just around the corner, hidden by 
an apartment-house. At the signal 
of a hand in front it drew up, and 
a man and woman alighted—he, 
bundled and capped in furs until 
his face was only a blur; she, 
swathed not only in a shapeless 
automobile coat, but also in a heavy 
automobile veil. As they alighted, 
a pedestrian, strolling casualiy 
down the street, stopped to speak 
a quick sentence. The fur cap 
nodded. Arm in arm, the man and 
woman strolled past the vacant 
lot, drew level with the back fence. 
Once past it, they took a quick 
look around, crouched, and turned 
their course, feeling along the 
boards. 

‘*Here’smy knothole!”’ whispered 
the woman, so low that the man 
hardly caught it. A second later 
he stooped. He, too, had found his 
knothole. 

Over by the side fence was the 
dim form of a man, half-hidden now 
in the snow. It appeared that he 
was digging desperately with a 
trowel or some other small and 
sharp tool. For five minutes they 
watched the regular movements of 
his elbows, listened to the slight 
rustle of snow and dirt. Of a sud- 
den he stopped, stooped lower. 
Then, their eyes grown accus- 
tomed to the dim light, they saw 
him rise—a _ stout, florid man, 
whose hair and mustache glittered 
white—look carefully at something 
he held in his hand, nod, slip it into 
his overcoat pocket. 

On that motion the vacant lot 
became all action. 

Over the fence vaulted two men 
and fell upon him. A third, break- 








enthusiasm of a baying hound who 
scents the trail, he put in a question. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘I never understood just why you do 
things. You never told me straight and square what 
made you put up the old job for me—the one that con- 
victed Hayward. What’s behind the game? Why are 
you taking all this risk?” 

“Well,” said Rosalie, ‘‘ bein’ mysterious is my business, 
but this time I’ll tell you fair. Nobody knows better than 
a medium that women can’t keep their hands off of love 
an’ affection, no more than men can keep ’em out of 
business, Some women takes it out on husbands, which 
1S @ nuisance, and some on lovers, which is worse. I’ve 
got ‘em all beat. I take it out on other people’s love 
affairs. See?” 

‘No, I’m blamed if I do,” said Captain McGee. 

“Well, anyway, you’re answered,” said Rosalie. And 
from eyes and cheeks and dimples she smiled. 


Pg 
it WAS Friday night, and Mr. Watkins had not left his 
apartment in the Hotel Hamblen since his Wednesday 
evening session with Rosalie Le Grange. That discreet 
mulatto, Jonas—he never knew with what large counters 


She Finished the Sitting by Rolling Prone Upon the Floor 


a half a block south, turned, started north. On the first 
street corner he hesitated. Stapleton and Hunt, at their 
respective stations, were in shadow; O’Donnell caught 
the motion in time, and stepped into a doorway. Ina 
moment more Watkins turned the corner. 

With the gait of pedestrians hurrying home in the cold, 
the three shadows sped forward to the corner. He was 
making east. Hunt, as by agreement, took one side of the 
street; O’Donnell and Stapleton the other. 

Shadows themselves, they never thought to look for 
shadows. They did not know that the night-hawk cabman 
had exchanged his top hat for a derby, his fur coat for an 
ulster, and followed. They did not know that the loud 
drunk who had been singing in the saloon with Stapleton 
had lurched out after him, suddenly become sober in gait 
and gesture, and followed also. They did not know that a 
half-dozen units in the dancing, glancing crowd of Upper 
Broadway were following them as closely and as skillfully 
as they were following the doomed and driven Watkins. 

He walked two blocks east; he turned, struck north, 
and looked back no more. At about the moment when 
he turned, a limousine automobile, a plain, inconspicuous 


ing from an alleyway acress the 
street, ran to jointhem. Ashe came 
through the band of light they saw that his face was 
freckled and his hair was red. The two leaders had seized 
the figure in the shadows; one caught him by the throat 
before he had a chance to cry out; another pinioned his 
arms; the third, arriving just then, dived on the explosion 
of an unrecognizable sentence straight for the overcoat 
pocket. He brought out something which looked like a 
little black box. The pinioned man, still feebly struggling, 
grasped at it. The robber of the pocket drew it farther 
away. He wrenched at it, seemed to open it; suddenly 
he held out his palm to the others. Then he slipped what- 
ever he held into his pocket. 

On that, the captors let go their man. He stood where 
they had dropped him; he seemed to be parleying, plead- 
ing. The tallest of the three drew back his arm and struck 
him full in the chest. He staggered back against the 
fence. All three of his assailants sprang at him, shaking 
their fists in his face. Suddenly he backed away from 
them, turned and walked toward the street. His was a 
slow gait; there was something limp. beaten, unexpress- 
ively dejected in his whole attitude. Once he turned; the 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Protection and Poverty 


igre British Board of Trade lately completed a careful 
- comparison of wages and cost of living in English and 
French towns. It found, in brief, that, in like occupations, 
French wages were to English as 75 to 100, while the aver- 
age hours of work were as 117 to 100. Rent was cheaper, 
but the space occupied generally smaller. In Paris one- 
room tenements were 26.7 per cent of the total number 
against 14.7 percentin London. Excepting milkand butter 
commodities generally were dearer, so that a French work- 
man’s living expenses, including rent, were to an English 
workman’s as 114 to 100. As to meat and bread, France 
nearly supplies her own wants, yet those articles are 
dearer than in England—because in France they are pro- 
tected by a tariff, while England draws freely upon the 
markets of the world for her foodstuffs. In short, it is 
quite certain that protection raises the cost of a French 
workman’s living, and quite doubtful whether it has any 
effect whatever upon his wages. 

It is of some interest to note that, in the cases covered 
by this investigation, the average French workman’s 
wages were to the average Englishman's as 75 to 100; 
also, the average French workman’s family was to the 
average Englishman’s as 75 to 100. 


The Affliction of the Rich 


HE county treasurer deposited public funds in banks 

which paid him interest thereon, and put the interest 
in his own pocket. For feeding prisoners the sheriff 
charged the county about twice what the food was worth, 
pocketing the profit. Such arrangements were quite com- 
mon over the United States a dozen or so years ago, and 
still obtain in some communities. If the treasurer’s 
rake-off amounted to twenty thousand a year and the 
sheriff’s to fifteen, the former was required to pay four 
thousand and the latter to pay three into the party cam- 
paign fund. The graft was a luxury, and the party taxed 
it. The main difference between that and ‘‘taxing the 
luxuries of the rich” in a tariff bill is that in the latter 
case the tax is far lighter. 

Over six hundred million dollars a year is the value of 
the lumber produced in the United States. About six 
million dollars a year is the value of the champagne and 
other sparkling wines imported. Ruthlessly true to the 
principle of ‘‘taxing the luxuries of the rich”’ the Senate 
will raise the duty on champagne—but not, it seems, 
remove the duty on lumber. Having to pay twenty-five 
cents a bottle more for champagne may be a heavy afflic- 
tion, but if you have a mere bagatelie in the lumber line— 
only a few million feet—you could probably stand it in 
consideration of a duty on the lumber. 

The chief luxury of the rich is money. Senator Bailey, 
it is true, proposes to tax that; but every one knows he 
will not succeed. 


Pride and Peculation 


b beg may suppose that, given the simple alternative 
of stating that he did not have ten dollars, or of 
stealing the ten in order to be able to say that he did 
have it, no sane young man would hesitate. Literally, 


hundreds every year, however, do not only hesitate, but 
choose the theft. 
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We have before us four fresh newspaper accounts of 
young thieves—one already sentenced to six years in the 
penitentiary, the others on the way to sentence. The 
four accounts are substantially one. The culprits, already 
in positions of trust, responsibility and promise, ‘‘got to 
living beyond their means.” 

The details vary, but that is the substance of the oft- 
told story. 

We are convinced there are hundreds of cases in 
which the first cause of ruin is vanity rather than any 
more noxious vice. The man simply can’t bear to confess 
that an expenditure in which his companions indulge is 
beyond his means. His peculiar self-respect finds a firmer 
support in ‘‘front’”’ than in common honesty. A person 
no longer young, and more highly placed than those we 
have been considering, died some time ago by his own 
hand, leaving behind him a sad mess of financial and 
moral liabilities. 

Investigation showed that he got himself into the mess 
by trying to vie in expenditures with the rich associates 
whose money he was taking. 

‘*Excuse me for stealing this bill; but I’m afraid you 
won’t respect me unless I show that I have as much 
money as you.” 

That is a strange code, yet an incredibly large number 
of people adopt it. Contemplating the number, we find 
ourselves quite in love with Poor Richard’s simple old 
philosophy of stinginess. 


Solving the Naval Problem 


F ENGLAND must have ten Dreadnaughts to Ger- 

many’s five, and Germany must have seven Dread- 
naughts to England’s ten, what’s the answer? 

For some time this difficult problem has been engaging 
the earnest attention of the ablest financiers of both 
nations. The other day a member of the London Stock 
Exchange discovered a solution of it—maybe. 

England is committed to a naval expenditure of thirty- 
two million pounds this year and thirty-five millions next, 
and the rage for big ships appears still to be growing. 
A section of the press will scarcely admit that the one 
hundred and seventeen smaller craft—besides four new 
Dreadnaughts which the present program provides for— 
are anything more than mere tucks and ruffles. Every 
new English battleship alarms Germany; every new 
German ship alarms England. The former, in order to 
keep up the pace, has already laid a tax upon advertise- 
ments. 

The London broker—whose proposal is commended by 
that eminent authority upon British finance, the Econ- 
omist—suggests that the Government levy a tax of half a 
penny upon each newspaper issued. 

He calculates that such a tax, after allowing for a great 
shrinkage in circulation, would still bring in twelve million 
pounds a year—most welcome to a_heavily-burdened 
exchequer—and that ‘‘at the end of one year, or probably 
earlier, the press would discover that our navy was quite 
adequate.” 

With such a tax for naval purposes in both countries 
each would be daily instructed to love its neighbor better 
than itself, and a statesman who proposed building any- 
thing more formidable than a ferryboat would be denounced 
as the enemy of mankind. 


Spring Styles in Newspapers 


AN INLAND metropolis is promised the last word in 
modern journalism—namely, a genuine all-day-and- 
all-night newspaper. 

At present even the most enterprising metropolitan 
journals do not, as a rule, issue extras between 1: 15 and 
4:30 A. M. This unfortunate hiatus is due to the fact 
that, between these hours, the mechanical facilities of the 
strictly modern newspaper are employed in printing the 
regular edition—that is, the regular morning edition, 
which goes to press at about 1:00 A.M.; the regular 
extra nine o’clock edition, which goes to press at 1:45; 
the regular special extra noon edition, which goes to press 
at 2:30; the regular very special double extra one o’clock 
edition, which goes to press at 3:15; and the regular 
special extra two o’clock edition, which goes to press at 
4:00. The regular three and five o’clock editions are 
printed in daylight. 

Only the other night, at 1:26, a great newspaper 
received a report from its Trenton correspondent that a 
prominent colored citizen of that place had just butted a 
goat off the sidewalk. So burdened were the presses that 
fairly superhuman exertion was required to get out an 
extra thirty-two minutes after the report was received, 
which was only three minutes before the Trenton corre- 
spondent wired that the colored citizen turned out to be a 
former convict and there wasn’t any goat. By so narrow 
a margin was the news saved; three minutes later and it 
would have been lost to the world forever. 

The all-day-and-all-night newspaper, as we understand 
it, will overcome this mechanical handicap by discarding 
all regular editions. It will consist entirely of extras, to 
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be issued punctually one hour apart, unless somethi 
important has happened—in which case, of course, there 
will be no issue at all. Those who understand the most 
modern journalism are well aware that periodicity has 
nothing to do with the distinction between a regular and 
an extra edition. The regular edition is simply that one 
which contains whatever news there may be. 


The Fate of the Model Boy 


Leena JONES was a good boy. The school-teacher, 
the Sunday-school superintendent, and many 
parents united in saying so, ever finding in the perfection 
of his conduct a reproach to the imperfections of others, 
So Willie was hated. 

Nearly all readers of this magazine can dress out the 
fable from their own youthful experiences. 

We begin to be alarmed for Willie Taft. In nearly all 
safe and sane quarters his conduct is the subject of praise 
—especially as it contrasts with the behavior of a certain 
unruly boy who afflicted those quarters more deeply than 
they were ever afflicted before. The President’s poise, 
deliberateness and respect for forms are described as 
virtues which are raised fairly to the height of beatitudes 
by comparison with the lack of those qualities in his 
predecessor. 

Willie, in short, is being considerably advertised as 
the bright mirror which reflects all the horrid deformi- 
ties of Theodore. Already we detect here and there an 
unpleasant growl, and we recall, with concern, what hap- 
pened to the Jones paragon when the Robinson boys 
caught him alone behind the barn—not, you understand, 
that he had done a thing in the world except just to be 
so unbearably good. 

Finding in Taft a text to condemn Roosevelt would 
naturally appeal to persons who disapproved of the latter. 
But the Administration is yet young. We suspect that 
Willie may not live up to the cherubic reputation with 
which our conservative friends are so busily investing him. 


Bucket Shops in Thin Disguise 


‘i other day a firm of brokers failed. The reports say 
that it employed thirty-two traders on the floor of the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange to execute its orders, main- 
tained fourteen branch offices in different cities and had 
about a hundred agents in smaller towns, and there were 
more than two thousand open accounts upon its books. 

That means, indubitably, a huge drumming up of trade 
among the small fry; it means a large, systematic effort 
to get the merchant, doctor, clerk and who not, to gamble 
in stocks. The difference between such a business as that 
and a bucket shop is simply that a statute—procured by 
interested persons—smiles upon the one and frowns upon 
the other. The argument that bucket shops are obnoxious 
because they don’t execute the ‘‘orders”’ given them is all 
poppycock. The evil of a bucket shop is that it goes out 
among a multitude of foolish people of small means, who 
cannot afford to lose, and entices them into the game. 
For every ill purpose its place is completely supplied 
by the duly licensed broker who maintains a big plant 
and goes out after business—anybody’s and everybody’s 
business. 

The Consolidated Exchange has not had a monopoly of 
such concerns. 

A law which forbids bucket shops merely in order to 
give a monopoly to brokers who cater to the bucket shop 
trade is about as useful as a statute forbidding the sale of 
liquor to minors except on certain streets. 


A Chance for Freight Experts 


i’ ARKANSAS dealer had an opportunity to sell 
some coal in Texas. He asked the railroad what the 
transportation would cost, and was informed that the 
rate on coal between the two points was $1.25. He 
shipped the coal. Then the railroad discovered that 
the rate was $2.75—which it proceeded to collect, not 
only absorbing all the dealer’s profit, but also letting him 
in for a loss on the transaction. He sued for the damages, 
but the United States Supreme Court held that he could 
not recover, because $2.75 was, in fact, the regular pub- 
lished rate and the railroad was forbidden by law to 
accept less. 

The theory was that the $2.75 rate being “‘ published ” — 
that is, printed somewhere or other in an obscure mass of 
papers which only an expert could decipher—the shipper 
could have found it out for himself instead of simply tak- 
ing the railroad’s word for it. But it is not intimated that 
the railroad acted on any but the best of faith when it said 
the rate was $1.25. In other words, the railroad itself 
couldn’t tell, on short notice, what the rate was. 

It will be recalled that the second trial of the famous 
Standard Oil rebate case collapsed because the court held 
there was a reasonable doubt as to whether the lawful rate 
was six cents or eighteen cents. To get a picture of this 
freight-rate business, find a crowd of newsboys and throw 
a handful of pennies among them. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Achilles and the Serpents 


OLONEL DICK BALLINGER kicked the editor 
C out of the post-office in Virdin with one drop kick 

and two punts, thereby establishing a kicking rec- 
ord that stood for many years in that part of Illinois, and 
Richard Achilles Ballinger swatted Lawyer Jones a lovely 
swat around or about the Adam’s apple on a beautiful 
spring day in Alabama, thus proving the truth of the 
theory of heredity (for Colonel Dick was the father of 
Richard Achilles), and, furthermore, leading us pleasantly 
to the story of the snakes. 

It is the invariable rule of the Biographers’ Union, when 
a new public servant connects with the pay-roll and pro- 
ceeds upward to the dizzy heights of fame, to pina good, 
serviceable story to him, a story that can be used on every 
occasion and that shall be identified as his particular anec- 
dote. We have the Root-and-Taft horse story, the Loeb 
rabbit story, the Corbin-and-the-King story and many 
others, each serving its part when occasion arises; and 
now that Judge Richard Achilles Ballinger has flashed 
across our gaze we tag him with the story of the snakes. 
That is his. 

Hereafter, when the name of Ballinger comes unbidden 
to the lips, scorning the obvious rhyme with Gallinger and 
all that that implies, it will be proper to say: ‘‘Oh, yes— 
Ballinger—Secretary of the Interior—by the way, did you 
ever hear the story of the snakes?’’ and tell it whether 
the other person has ever heard it or not. Tell it—that’s 
the plot. 

Hence, it shall be told: The Judge was a good deal of a 
man out in Seattle, but, what was more to the point, had 
been a college mate of James Rudolph Garfield, retired to 
private life at the present time, but once, as may be re- 
membered, Secretary of the Interior him- 
self. Jimmie wanted a new Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, which insti- 
tution needed a little fresh air, to put it 
mildly, and he told President Roosevelt that 
Ballinger was the man to open the windows. 
Whereupon, T. R. telegraphed an invitation to 
Ballinger to come to Washington somewhat like this: ‘‘ If 
convenient, come to Washington immediately, and come 
anyhow, on the jump, whether it is convenient or not. 
Hurry up. Geta moveon. Take the first train. Geta 
special train. Hustle. Yours obediently, T. R.”’ 

Ballinger arrived and went over to the White House. 
“Ballinger,” said T. R., ‘‘what detained you? Go right 
up and take charge of the General Land Office. Pleasant 
weather, isn’t it? I'll have one of the boys show you 
— it is. If you move fast you can get in half a day 
today.” 

“But,” protested Ballinger, ‘‘I can’t afford it. I want 
to practice law in Seattle. I’m busy. I don’t care for 
public life. Lemme alone, will you? I’m going back 
home this afternoon.” 

“Ballinger,” remarked T. R., ‘‘you’re not going home 
this afternoon. You're going to be General Land Com- 
missioner. You may not think so, but you are. Come 
over to the White House tonight and we’ll talk it over.”’ 

Whereupon, Jimmie Garfield unloaded on Ballinger that 
impressive precept that an invitation to the White House 
is a command, and Ballinger got past the policemen at 
the door about nine o’clock and went up to the President’s 
library. 

Thinking to divert the mind of the President until 
train-time, Judge Ballinger vivaciously led the conver- 
sation around to natural history and told, with great 
declamatory effect, how he had killed some rattlesnakes 
on a camping ground out West when he was a cowboy. 

The President was interested. He listened intently and, 
when Ballinger had finished the yarn, leaned forward and 
said: ‘‘ You say you cannot afford to come down here and 
take charge of the Land Office?” 

_“T can’t afford it,” protested Ballinger. ‘‘I have got a 
big law practice to look after. I ——” 

“Ballinger,” broke in the President, ‘‘how did it come 
that a cowpuncher like you, worth his forty dollars a 
month of any man’s money, could afford to stop punching 
cows long enough to kill those snakes?” 


Rough on Reptiles 


WEL. T. R. let that soak into R. Achilles, leading the 
conversation off into other channels, but doing the 
most of the talking, for R. Achilles was engaged in calling 
himself names, inwardly, for leaving his guard down long 
enough to let T. R. land one like that on him. So, when 
it came time to go, Ballinger said: “I'll kill your dum- 
gasted snakes for you; but after I get them killed, me for 
Seattle—do you understand? You can’t chain me to that 
desk forever.” 

“Get on the job,” said T. R., and Ballinger got on it, 
and at the end of a year the General Land Office was 




















“Tl Kill Your Dumgasted Snakes for You; but After 
I Get Them Killed, Me for Seattle!” 


c 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


giving a fairly-good imitation of Ireland after St. Patrick 
had finished with it, and Seattle once more had Ballinger 
for a resident. 

Meantime, the Great Taft Movement began to be 
shoved, and Ballinger, out in the Puget Sound country, 
was for Taft. When the Chicago convention was on, 
Ballinger was there, looking out for the Taft desires in 
the platform. Subsequently, he had an active hand in 
the campaign, and when Taft was elected he sent for 
Ballinger to take charge of the Interior Department, 
where formerly he had engaged in de-reptiling the Land 
Office, which is an adjunct to the Interior Department. 

Being Secretary of the Interior doesn’t mean much to 
the dwellers in the effete and landless East, but to the 
West, where there is still ground that is not covered with 
houses with all modern improvements, the Secretary- 
ship of the Interior is the big job of the Government, 
which view is pretty nearly right; for, when it is all summed 
up, the Secretary of the Interior has more power and 
more material interests under his control than any other 
Cabinet member. He is boss of the Land Office that con- 
trols all the public domain, of the Patent Office, of the 
Pension Office, which pays out a hundred and fifty millions 
a year or more, has charge of the Indians and all their lands, 
of the vast reclamation service that is irrigating the arid 
lands of the West, of the Geological Survey and of the 
Bureau of Education. So far as power goes, the Secretary 
of the Interior is a king in land and Indian affairs. 


Judge Ballinger’s Varied Avocations 


ALLINGER’S father read law in the office of Abraham 
Lincoln and quit thelawto go intothe Army. Afterthe 
War he tried sheep-raising for a time, and Richard Achilles, 
at the age of seven, was herder. Then the father went to 
Virden, where he was made postmaster, bought a little 
country paper and did his kicking of the opposition editor, 
while the boy learned to set type and ran a news-stand. 
The family emigrated to Kansas and young Ballinger 
became a cowboy, punching his father’s cows. Various 
experiences followed until the boy had enough money to 
go to school at Lawrence and Topeka. Finally, he got to 
Williams College, and after a lot of hard work and self- 
denial he graduated, aged twenty-six. He became a 
lawyer, practiced in Illinois and in Alabama—where he 
swatted Lawyer Jones—and in 1890 he went to Washington 
State, eventually becoming mayor of Seattle and serving 
as a judge. He is the author of Ballinger on Community 
Property and of several other law books. 

While he was mayor of Seattle he cleaned up that lively 
town in a manner that surprised the inhabitants. He 
suppressed gambling and deprived the Seattle folks of 
several other forms of amusement that had been popular 


with certain elements. Likewise, as has been told, he did 
some stunts in the Land Office, and, now that he is Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he can go as far as he likes in the way 
of killing snakes, for there are still a few te be found in and 
around that institution. 

He is an active, alert, broad-shouldered, square-chinned, 
clear-eyed citizen, who looks as if he harbors a prejudice 
in favor of having hisown way. There are a large number 
of gentlemen who operate in and with the Interior Depart- 
ment who ardently desire their own devious ways, also. 
Thus, if Mr. Richard Achilles Ballinger keeps up the good 
work he is likely to be one of our busiest little Cabinet 
officials for the next four years, a tempestuously-agitated 
diminutive beaker of Oolong, so to speak. 


The Pleasant Politician 


R. JUSTICE BREWER, of the United States 

Supreme Court, was in New York, talking to a New 
York lawyer of high standing and of Tammany Hall 
political affiliations. 

A Tammany Hall leader came along. The lawyer 
hoped he would pass, but he didn’t. Instead, he butted 
cheerfully in and waited for an introduction. The lawyer 
gritted his teeth and mumbled the introduction. 

‘‘Justice, hey?’’ inquired the politician pleasantly. 
** Now, what court did Charley Murphy stick you into?” 


A Natural-Born Dentist 


OHN WESLEY GAINES, of Tennessee, went on the 
war-path when the bill authorizing the appointment 
of thirty dental surgeons for the marine corps came up in 
the House of Representatives. The bill 
provides that the dental surgeons shall 
be between the ages of twenty-four and 
thirty-five. John Wesley allowed the age 
limit should be reduced to twenty-one and cited 
the case of a dentist in the town where he lives 
who was extremely able. 
‘Was he so competent when he was twenty-one?”’ 
asked Representative Longworth. 
‘“Why,”’ shouted Gaines, ‘“‘you do not understand the 
case! He was a natural-born dentist.” 


Some Cause for Joy 


HERE was a little game of poker on board a palatial 
private yacht, and two of the players were a young 
Boer doctor and a war correspondent. 

The young Boer doctor had been learning the game, 
with the learner’s luck. The war correspondent was losing. 
There came a big pot. The war correspondent, elated 
behind three tens and a pair of queens, put in his entire 
wad. The young Boer doctor called, and timidly showed 
four measly threes. 

The war correspondent glared. Then he leaned over 
the table and hissed: ‘‘ Dod gast you, I saw Cronje sur- 
render and I’m glad of it!” 


The Passport to the Banquet 


*, was holding its annual banquet at a cer- 
tain hotel in St. Louis, and a former chief of police 
was master of ceremonies. 

“‘Waither,”’ said the chief to the head waiter, ‘‘ how 
manny did we guaranthee for this banquet at five dollars 
the plate?” 

**One hundred.” 

“How manny have we?” 

“ Ninety-two.” 

“You fellies is always getthin’ th’ best av us. Who is 
that young fellie lukin’ in the door over there?”’ 

“He is a traveling-man stopping in the house.” 

“Call him in and lave him sitdown. He hasa fine face.” 


The Only Excuse for an Exit 


OW and again it is announced that some patriot will 
4N be appointed to the United States Supreme Court, 
provided Mr. Justice Harlan or Chief Justice Fuller 
retires, as either can do with full pay, by law, if he feels 
so inclined. 

There has been talk that General Luke Wright, former 
Secretary of War, will be appointed Chief Justice. Mr. 
Justice Harlan was asked about it. 

‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘I don’t think so. You see, Mr. Fuller 
isn’t going to resign.” 

Then the big Justice paused, looked across the street 
and continued: 

“*You see, Fuller and I have decided we'll let them take 
us off feet first. Good-night.”’ 








TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 





—the smackish, piquant taste of | 
Underwood Deviled Ham! | 
It’s the delicious ham taste of | 
salt and sugar and hickory | 
smoke, mixed with the famous | 
Underwood Deviled Dressing of | 
42 spices—a highly seasoned | 
taste that arouses the keen edge 
of hunger. 

Makes sandwiches delicate and delicious, 
deviled eggs, omelets, toasts, souffles, can- 
apes, hors-d’ceuvres, croquettes, rarebits, 
salads, scallops — all 
kinds of ¢*choice morsel’? cookery. And 
for stuffing chicken and turkey —just try 


hashes, turnovers, 


it once. 
OUR RECIPE BOOK, FREE, 
tells you how to make all these things in 


simple, easy ways. 

Handy for picnicking, fishing, hunting, 
camping and all out-dooring. Still handier 
for luncheons, teas, meal emergencies, and 
all in-dooring. 

Nothing but tender, juicy ham, finely 
ground with spices. No preservatives. 
Made in a white, clean, sunlit New 
England kitchen —visitors always welcome. 

Very economical. For example: A small 
can makes 12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 
Put up in 1§c., also 25c. cans, 

If your grocer doesn’t keep it, send his 
name and 15c. to WM. UNDERWOOD 
COMPANY, Department H, §2 Fulton 
Street, Boston, Mass., and you will 
receive, by return mail, a full size can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





| free and untrammeled in fol'owin 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 





The Senator’s 
Secretary 


RANK H. HITCHCOCK, the new 
Postmaster-General, has changed the 
general landscape-garden effect of his 

hair by shifting the part from the middle to 
the side, but he will be doing more than 
that with it if the William H. Taft Justly- 
Celebrated Lawyer Cabinet does not find 
itself pretty soon. He will devote a few 
half-hours each day to running up and 
down his room, tearing out said hair and 
tossing the blond locks in the air while he 
shouts: ‘‘Oh, yes, send ’em all to Hitch- 
cock! Send ’em to the Boy Wonder! He 
hasn’t a thing to do but talk to them, to 
jolly them, to placate them, to get jobs for 
them while these dignified lawyers are try- 
ing to find their way to their revolving- 
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chairs without getting lost in the corridors.”’ | 


Poor Hitchcock! He has become the 
Administration Buffer. He works while 
the rest of them play golf or find out what 
bureaus have automobiles so they can go 
calling in them. When Pelatiah Webster 
Knox is leaping lithely from tee to tee, 
when Judge Jacob McGavock Dickinson is 
wondering what there is about a Quarter- 
master’s Department that gives it a 
seventy-five horse-power machine while he 
has to buy his own, when Samuel George 
Woodward Wickersham is discovering a new 
way to elude the reporters, when Charles 
Nagel is Nageling about Richard Kerens 
going to Vienna as Ambassador, when 
Franklin MacVeagh is carefully scrutinizing 
the incidental promotions and determining 
whether they are all made on the basis of 
pure merit, when Richard Achilles Ballin- 
ger is riding the horse he bought from Colo- 
nel Theodore Roosevelt—then Frank H. 
Hitchcock, Postmaster-General, is trying 


| to see all the people there are, and then 


a and rapidly forgetting what sleep is 
ike. 

If a President sets out to appoint a Cabi- 
net of lawyers he can generally find suffi- 
cient legal luminaries to fill the jobs. It 


his Cabinet. There were exigencies that 
thwarted him; said exigencies being Mr. 


, George von Lengerke 7 and James 
| Wilson. i 


The reasons for Wilson remaining 
are brief. He is irremovable. Having 
served twelve years, going on thirteen, as 
— of Agriculture, the Constitution 
forbids his transportation back to lowa; 
or, he made it stick that it does, which is 


| the same thing. But, of Meyer, it is a 


long, sad story. Meyer is the Roosevelt- 
Lodge-Loeb pound of flesh, in addition 
to the tenderloin Loeb got himself. 


The Workings of a Legal Mind 


It feli out in this wise: Colonel Roose- 
velt, after Taft got around to the —< 
of making a Cabinet, suggested in dulcet 
tones one day: ‘“‘ Now, Will, I have on'y 
one request to make. I desire to leave = 

out My 
Policies, as you must know, simply reserv- 


| ing the right to kick you rapidly and suc- 


cessively if you do not carry them out, but, 


| meantime, presenting on'y this modest 


requisition, craving none but this trifling 
boon: put Loeb in the Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

’Twas but a little thing, but William 
Howard Taft had his mind set on that 
grand, golden, glorious and _ glisten‘ng 

athering of lawyers, and he said T. 

oosevelt nay, said him nay with a full 
chest tone and with a fearless look in those 
calm, gray eyes. 

“Nay?” inquired T. Roosevelt. ‘‘Say 
not so, and if you do say so why do you 
say so?”’ 

“IT intend,” asserted the President- 
elect, ‘‘to collect into my Cabinet a large 
number of eminent lawyers. I have, as 
you must know, a le mind. Ergo, I 
desire to be able to tell a whole bunch of 
~— minds what I have in mind, knowing 
full well that their minds will remind me of 
my mind and that they will mind.” 

— so bad for a judicial temperament, 
e 9 


There was consternation in the White 
House for two reasons: (1) because this 
presaged independent thought and action 
on Taft’s part; (2) because this left Will- 
iam Loeb, Jr., out on a limb. Colonel 
Roosevelt persisted. Mr. Taft, while 


| was President Taft’s highest ambition to | - 
| have nine lawyers out of a possible nine in 
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OUR Folks Used to Make Good Gravy 


—maybe they do yet, but in many a household it is a lost art! 
@ Grandmother's gravy—how smooth it was—how good it tasted! 
That was because she thickened it with Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
and not with flour. Flour makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 

@ Remember one thing — you can’t make perfect pie-crust without it— one part Kingsford's to 
two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it makes a puff-paste that melts in the mouth. 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends— Send us the name of any young housewife who thinks 
that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we will send her our new little 
Book R, “ What a Cook Ought to Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you 


without cost a copy too if you like. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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| Young Men 


HIRTY-THREE 

years of tailoring just 
for young men and a// for 
young men has given 
“Sampeck’ Clothes the 
premier place. They are 
‘““custom”’ in mode, mate- 
rial and making, but z- 
customary in their dash and 
distinction. 














Every leading clothier has them—any 
clothier can get them for you. We'll 
gladly refer you to one if you’ll write us. 


Demand the brand, “SAMPECK” of your clothes-shop. Our label is in every garment. / 
The fascinating “COLLEGE ALMANAC” “A” of Dress and Sports sent /ree for a postal. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., New York City 
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FOR THIRTY YEARS 


I’ve been designing and building 
Engines and Launches for others. 
I now have my own new factory 
and am devoting my ehtire attention 
to ONE DESIGN—ONE MODEL, 


“The Leader” 16 ft. Launch 


the simplest, most reliable and nearest perfect launch and 


Not a rowboat with an engine, but a genuine 
with my full 244 H. P. self-starting and re- @ 


Reduce Your 
Stationery Bills 


Improve your stationery standard by 
insisting upon your printer or litho- 
grapher using 


OLD MILL BOND 


a high-grade business correspondence paper at 
a price much lower than others of like quality. 


Tell us your printer's name and get samples from us. 


Cady Paper Co. , 314 E Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 








versible engine, controlled with 1 lever 
—a child can operate it. One-third 
| more floor space than any other 16-ft. 
launch. Speed, 8 to 10 miles. Weedless 
wheel and rudder. Direct from factory 
to you, complete, nothing more to buy, 
ready to slip into water and $99 i 
guaranteed torun ... . "4 
Money back if not satisfied. Send name 
and and I will tell you more. 








Wm. Gile, Mas’ ic 
GILE BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY 
Dock B, Ludington, Mich. 
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You must have a cap 
It's the proper thing this 


season. Dut not every cap 
willdo. The swell dresser 
icks the cap that makes 
i look a thoroughbred 
—the cap with the “kick” 
and the style. 
Thereis only one such cap 
in this country. It is the 


HEIDCAP 


Made from exclusive English 
cap cloth and Harris Island 
Homespuns, it is an aristocrat 
in every line, seam and stitch. 
Sold by the best hatters and 
haberdashers in the leading 
cities. Send for the Cap-Book. 
It shows the cap styles followed 
by the best dressers. 


THE HEIDCAP 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.50 


Send for book to Department “D” 


Frank P. Heid & Company 
PHILADELPHIA 























The beverage 
all children love — 


VINELAND 


Grape Juice 
**Froin the Land of the Vine’’ 
Delicious — healthful—refreshing. 


At druggists, grocers, etc., and at 
soda fountains. If your dez aler will 
not supply you with Vineland Grape 

Juice, we will ship you direct, rayne 
delivery charges. 1 dozen quarts, $5.5 

1 dozen pints, 0. 

Trial Bottle 10c. — Enough to show the 
fine flavor and greater richness of Vineland 
Grape Juice. Send your name and 10 cents. 
Interesting Booklet,‘ The Bounty of the 

Arbor,” mailed free. Write for it. 


Vineland Grape Juice Company 
214 W. Boulevard, Vineland, N. J. 





CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 
Then fill out $420) ice worth of of pope t Pen ag oan 
( = = all ae na 

Walter Thomson 


P.0.Box55,Fargo ND. |YOUR MONEY BACK | 
State whether you wish slant (600), medial (75°), or vertical. 














avowing the highest regard for Mr. Loeb, 
stuck to that lawyer idea. Then the crafty 
Henry Cabot Lodge came to bat. 

For ye ears the chief concerns of Henry 
Cabot Lodge have been to keep George von 
Lengerke Meyer out of Massachusetts and 

to be T. Roosevelt’s bosom friend. George 
von L. Meyer is a man of large means and 
an. insatiab tite for public office. He 
first manifested this when there came a 
chance for Senator Lodge’s son-in-law to 

et into Congress and, in deep distress, Mr. 

ry oA besought an ambassadorship for 

eyer and got it, thus putting him far 

pt from the paths of 
the son-in-law. 

Presently, however, Mr. Meyer desired 
to come back home, and Mr. Lodge, with 
much manceuvering, had him appointed 
Postmaster-General, thus still further 
postponing the parious day when Meyer 
should stroll debonairly into Massachusetts 
and not only put the hooks to Gussie 
Gardner, but, perchance, take a shy at 
Papa-in-law Lodg e’s toga its sacred self. 

a. Taft will mt appoint Loeb to the 

and said Lodge to Colonel Roosevelt, 
e him get some other place for Loeb 
an as a salve for your wounded feelings, 


ussie Gardner, 


extract from him the promise that he will 


give Meyer a Cabinet job.” 

No sooner said than done. ‘‘ William,” 
said T. Roosevelt to Taft, ‘‘ while it grieves 
me sorely that Loeb will not have a place 
in your Cabinet I shall, in a measure, have 
that grief assuaged if you will make Meyer 
Secretary of the rar thinking to oblige 
my bosom friend, Cabot, and we will find 
another place for Loeb. I am free to 
admit that a President should choose his 
own Cabinet officers, William, and far be it 
from me to dictate anything in that line to 
you, but I merely want to say that this is 
the final word, and I shall expect to hear 
that Mr. Meyer has been slated.” 

Well, what is a poor President-elect to do 
in such a case? Here was his old friend, 
Colonel Roosevelt, going out for the Colo- 
nel’s old friend, Cabot. There was a cloud 
on the horizon no bigger than a man’s 
hand. Lest the cloud should increase in 
size Meyer was made Secretary of the 
Navy and held safely out of Massachu- 
setts, Loeb got a mighty good job in New 
York, and President Taft was chagrined to 
find he had two men in his galaxy who 
were not lawyers. 


The Useful Mr. Sherman 


However, those negotiations are long past. 
The fact that is now making Hitchcock 
jump up and down and emit low, inar- 
ticulate cries for mercy is that the lawyers 
in the Cabinet are lawyers, and nothing 
else. Taft grabbed them from their law 
offices. None of them knew much about 
politics, and, it is sad to relate, there is 
a certain amount of politics about this 
Administration, a certain number of 
patriots who desire jobs and recognition 
and all that, a certain number amounting, 
all told, to about ninety-six per cent of the 
_—_ who voted for Taft and a smattering 
ose who voted for Bryan. Somebody 
has to see these people. The President is 
so constituted that he cannot see them all, 
for he likes to let every visitor talk as long 
as he wants. The lawyers, coming from 
their law offices, know nothing about meet- 
ing and getting rid of people. They do not 
know how to go through a crowd of wait- 
ing patriots and shoo them away. Also, 
they know very little about the politics of 
it all, and the consequence is that all are 
being hustled down to Hitchcock. Mean- 
time, the pressure is beginning to show on 
the President, also. The way yd are 
laying down on him is a sin and a shame. 
When Vice-President Sherman was 
nominated at Chicago Mr. Taft was not 
particularly overjoyed. He wasn’t enthusi- 
astic, although he knew and liked Sherman. 
Now, it is all changed. The President is 
of the opinion that the nomination of 
Sherman was a direct act of Providence. 
Taft knew little about Congress. He had 
had some trying —— up there, 
especially with his Philippine legislation. 
He isn’t on to the curves of Congress yet. 
Still, in his opinion, that is all righted by 
the knowledge Mr. Sherman has. Sher- 
man has been in Congress for twenty 
ears. He knows the game up there on the 
hin backward and forward. Thus, he is 
the Congressional adviser for Mr. Taft. 
You people who wonder why the President 
is likely to favor the Cannon program in 
the House, or the organization program 
in the Senate, why it seems so easy for 
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N CONFERENCE — Owners of buildings, factory superintendents, architects, heads of industrial 
concerns, invariably decide upon The Carey Roof Standard, whenever a careful and thorough stady of 
all known roofing materials is made — for service, darability, safety, economy of upkeep and absolate 


insurance of uniform standard construction. The same for nearly a quarter of a centary. 


HE STANDARD is Carey's Flexible 
Cement Roofing —the ideal roof covering 
for any building. 


It is the only standard roof. Standard in manu- 
facture, standard in quality, standard in thickness 
and in weight, year in and year out the world over. 
Always uniform. 


Carey’s is a combination of an inner plastic com- 
pound with outer coverings of wear-resisting ma- 
terials that improve with age and give the highest 
degree of protection and efficiency. It is an abso- 
lutely perfect finished roofing ready to apply. 


o"G@re: ROO 


Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing is not dependent 
on the workmen who lay it. It is built complete 
at the factory. There is no way for the workmen 
who lay it, or for any one else, to lessen the quality 
of its material or cheapen the work. 





No roof can be a perfect roof that must be manu- 
factured on top of the building. “Built up” roofs 
are failures because the manufacturers of the mate- 
rials cannot regulate or oversee their construction. 


Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing is easy to buy. 
It is carried in stock at 45 distributing points, and 
by leading dealers everywhere. 
EE SAMPLE. A sample of Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing showing our Standardized Construc- 


tion, together with interesting Booklets on Roofing, will be forwarded upon request. Get this sample 
and this helpful printed matter before deciding upon any roof. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
43 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Forty-Five Branch Offices and Distributing Points 





The Philip Carey Co., Atlanta, Ga. The Philip Carey Co., Jacksonville, Fla. The Philip Carey Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. Rochester, N. Y. 

ee « “Birmingham, Ala. “* ~ myn Tenn. “ Scranton, Pa. 

ae os * Boston, Mass. ee os Ee ae © ock, Ark. oe - St. Louis, Mo. 

_ 2 * ee mphis, Tenn. a Seattie, Wash 
ee = Charlotte, N. C. Werrendi Bailey Bf. ce “Los, eles,Cal. “ “ ce vs Syracuse, N.Y. 
ee “Chattanooga, Tenn. ye. S. Nott Company, Minneapolis, , Minn. a Toledo, Ohio 

Western Rfg. & Supp. Co., Chicago, Ill. The Philip Carey Co., aia ue. : 7 ce Toronto, Ont. 
The Breese Bros. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ Nashville, Tenn. _ pe ee? Washington, D. C. 
The Col. Rfg. & Supp. Co., Columbus,0. “ “ E New Orleans, La. ae: “Wheeling, W.Va 
The — Carey Co., Cleveland, Ohio E> ve pooten, N.Y. ’ ’ “* Winnipes, Man 
ue allas, Tex. od Mae wark, N. J. i: Youngstown, 0. 
- “Denver, Cole. Sunderland Rfg. & S _“ .Omaha, Neb. Western Asbestos- Mogpesta Co., 

ps “« “Detroit, ay The Philip Carey Co., Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
= ee “* Harrish ittsburg, Pa. Nott-Atwater Company, Spokane, Wash. 
ee eae ag |g 
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Hose” 





“Guarant 





“ee 





There are a great many hose 
that give long wear, but they 
do so at the expense of com- 
fort and appearance. 


You surely do not want this 
kind. Fora sock or stocking 
that feels awkward and clumsy 
—that does not even fit well or 
look well—is worse than none. 


Everwear Hose are the guar- 
anteed kind, Each pair of six 
must wear six months or new 
hose will be given free. But 
they are more than merely 
‘*guaranteed’”’ hose. 
Everwear does not sacrifice 
ease or style for durability. The 
heel and toe are given extra 
strength but not extra thickness. 
These parts are the same ply 
as the-balance of the hose-—the 
weave is merely made very 
much closer at these points, 
but not thickened. 

This is done by the exclusive 
Everwear process. That is why 
you cannot get the Everwear 
quality in any other hosiery. 
Isn’t this the kind of hose you want — the 
kind that not only gives you a guarantee 
of long service, but that looks, fits and 
feels as good as the most expensive 
hosiery you can buy? 





For Men and Women 


are the most satisfactory hose you can 


wear. Look for the name on the hose. For 
it’s so easy to become confused in names. 


Order six pairs from your dealer today. 


If he hasn't them, we will send them 
express paid to any part of the United 
States. Send for our free booklet,—‘‘An 


Everwear Yarn. 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box 
Solid or Assorted Colors 


Silk Lisle Egyptian Cotton 
MEN’S — $3.00 a box. Cole MEN’S—$1.50 a box. Light 
ors, black, tan, champagne, or medium weight. Colors, 
burgundy, lavender, light black, black with white feet, 


blue, green and burgundy, 
light and dark shades of 
gray and tan. 

LADIES’—$2.00a box. Col- 
ors, black, black with white 
feet and tan, 


and dark shades of blue, 
gray and green. 


LADIES’—$3.00 a box. 
Light weight. Colors, 
black and tan. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 


Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the organization, on either side, to get 
what it wants, kindly remember the fact 
that James Schoolcraft Sherman is Vice- 
President and is Congressional adviser to 
the President, and any time James School- 
craft Sherman runs counter to the wishes, 
desires or determinations of the machine 
on either side, on that day the Washington 
| Monument will do a cake-walk. 
| When it was first announced that 
Charles D. Hilles, of New York, would be 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury there was a general inquiry of ‘‘ Who 
is Hilles, and why?” Finally, it was dis- 
covered that Hilles came, originally, from 
Ohio, and knew Taft out there. He is an 
expert on reform work and penology, and 
was the manager of an institution of which 
Henry Taft is an officer. But that is not 
the reason he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. The reason for 
that is because he is the man who carried 
New York for Taft. 

Nobody in New York knows this, but it 
is true. After the election, when Mr. Taft 
was in New York, he sent for Colonel 
William L. Ward, of Westchester County, 
Republican National Committeeman for 
New York. 

“Bill,” said Mr. Taft, “I am going to 
appoint Hilles to a place in the Treasury. 
He comes from your county, and I want 
you to understand about it.” 

*‘ All right,” Ward replied, ‘‘I don’t care 
whom you appoint, or what you give this 
chap, only you must not charge him to me 
and take him out of my quota.” 

“‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Taft. ‘I am 
making this as a personal appointment, 
but there is another reason, too.” 

“What is it?” asked Ward. 

“Why,” continued Mr. Taft, “‘ Hilles is 
the man who did more than any other to 
“a New York for me.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Ward. ‘I hadn't 
heard of it.” 

“‘Do you mean to say you do not know 
him?” asked Mr. Taft. 

“Oh, yes, I know him.” 

‘‘And didn’t he do a great deal to help 
carry New York forme? You do not seem 
very enthusiastic about it.’ 

“Well,” said Ward, ‘“‘I am not disputing 
your claim, but I was at headquarters 
pretty frequently, as you know, and had 
an eye on what was going on. The only 
time I saw this man Hilles there was when 











| he wasted a whole afternoon for me try- 


ing to get a ticket to go on your train 
through the State.” 


The Education of Mr. Wickersham 
The Attorney-General, Mr. Wickersham, 


| has at last perfected a way to get the news 


out of the Department of Justice. Until 
this time there has been no way, for the 
Attorney-General has not been in sympa- 
thy with visits of newspaper men who 
desire to find out what has been going on— 
nobody would dream, in the present 
régime, of trying to find out what is going 
on, but there have been a few efforts to 
discover what has been happening, on the 
theory that, perhaps, something has been 
accomplished and it would not be inimical 
to the interests of the Government to 
print a few words about it. 

However, Mr. Wickersham, after study- 
ing the matter for a month or six weeks, 
evolved his —. It is this: Whenever any 
official in the Department of Justice has 
anything on his mind he thinks it is proper 
for the people of the country to know about, 
which is not often, he is directed to write out 
the facts and his comment carefully. Then 
he is to send what he has written to the 
Attorney-General, and the Attorney- 
General will decide whether the matter 
shall be given out. He will edit and pre- 
pare the matter submitted and, in the 
course of a week or two, some few thoughts 

| concerning the subject may trickle out to 

| the public. 

That is a distinct advance. When Mr. 
Wickersham first came here he decided 
that nothing of any kind about anything 
would be given out. Now he has fixed up a 
way to give some things out. He is grad- 
ually learning. Presently, the old system 
of giving out what there is to be given 
out will prevail, and another lawyer will 
have been educated to an acute apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the Attorney-General 
of the United States is working for the 


| on it, in fact. 


people, not for an individual, that his | 
retainer is twelve thousand dollars a year, | 
| and that his client occasionally evinces | 
| a desire to know what is going on: insists | 
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Counts 


in business as in 
person. If you 
wish to be pros- 
perous, your 
office furnish- 
ings must have 
a prosperous 
appearance. 





Appearance 





The Derby Sanitary Desk 


—a model of cleanliness, faultless in construction and finish— 
will give your office that well-groomed look, impressing 
your customer with your good judgment and care of 
details, and will assist you in winning and holding business. 
The measure of business success often depends largely 
on the character and helpfulness of the office equipment. 


The Derby Guarantee that it will not shrink, 
warp, crack or split attaches to every piece of Derby 
Quality furniture, assuring continued satisfaction. 


Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full lines meet 


every taste and purse. Agencies in principal cities. 


Catalog 2903 and name of nearest dealer on request. 


Haiti 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








and beauti- 
ful catalog shows 
our complete line. 
We want you to have 
it — write for it, 
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co. 


MARK 




















HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0. 
529 Park Ave.Worcester.Mass. 





The Line 
is Complete 


From the heaviest pattern 
for sportsmen to the light, 
dainty revolver for ladies 
—you will find the one 
just suited to your purpose 
—whether for pleasure or 
protection. Behind every 
H & R Revolver is over 
36 years manufacturing 
experience— your guaran- 
tee of dependability, safety 


and accuracy. 

Ratherthan accept substitutes, order 
from us direct. _Look for our name on 
barre} and the little target trade-mark 
on the handle, 






















Delivery charges prepaid. 
Highest quality only. 


Established 1899. 





100 ENGRAVED WEDDING 
INVITATIONS FOR 


$6.50 


Samples on request. 
ligh | } Absolutely correct forms, 

Unrivaled service and fautless styles of engraving. 

School Invitations a Specialty. 
Monogram Stationery, Calling Cards and Engraving of all 
kinds for social functions. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


| 











CAMP UTOPIA *=" aan. 


Fishing, Canoeing and 
Baseball, Football, Tennis and Golf, 


A Summer Camp for Boys. 

Water Sports. 

Tutoring if desired. Councillors: 
EN.S. W. 


ALLIS of Yale University 
E. F. VERWIEBE of Harvard University 
HART of Princeton University 





EDDY 
J.B. BRINE, Supt.,Care A. G. Spalding & Bros., NewYork,N.Y. 


This Red Cedar Moth and Dust Proof 


HAT BOX 


is a great treasure tremendously in demand 
among ladies having valuable plumes, hats | 
and furs to preserve. It is absolute protec- 
tion against moths, mice, dampness and 
dust, and imparts the fragrant perfume of 
Southern Mountain Red Cedar, — 

It is 30 inches high, 26 inches 
wide, and 26 inches deep, with 
ample room, and 6 hat balls. It 
makes an elegant birthday or wed- 
ding present, and will be sent on 
APPROVAL, direct from the factory 
WITHOUTANY COST TO YOU, 
Pays for itself in one season's cold 
Storage saved. Catalog of many 
styles and sizes Rec Cedar Chests. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 
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BUY YOUR CLOTHES 


TOM JONES 


our new 
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, Weatherproof 


and cost '75% less than wood or metal. Withstand all weathers because of ° 
“wax process.”’ 
, the only signs to wzse om wire fences. 
_ permanent colors printed on extra heavy board. We furnish snappy phrases 
if desired. Shipments in 10 days. . 
Economical Advertising. Statesman Signs advertise your business 

’ all the time in thousands of places. Cost little — last long. y 
/ letter head for samples, prices, full particulars and book ‘‘ Do you believe / 
» in Signs?’’ Save on advertising expense and get better returns by ordering ff 
High class salesmen wanted. 


THE STATESMAN CO.,29 Jefferson Ave.,Marshall, Mich. -¥. 


a trial lot. 


Last 2 to 
5 Years 


FENCE SIGN 


Our Exclusive Fence Clasps make ours 
Any size and any combination of 


Freight paid. 


Write on your “ 
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en Wear 


are sn I yr 


Let us be 
made clothes. 


—it is well that there are public cabs. 
man who cannot build his own house, 


that he can rent an apartment. 


perfectly frank. We do not depreciate good factory- 


For the man who cannot afford a private car, 


For the 
it is well 
Tailoring make- 


shifts are all right for the clothes wearer who aims 


for nothing better. 


But for you who want your clothes built to 


The suit or overcoat that The 
Royal ‘Vailors make for you is not 
merely as good as the average high- 
priced local tailor can make. 

It is uniformly better. 

For Royal Tailoring is made in 
the two largest and best organized 
tailor shops in the world, with re- 
sources for training tailors, ‘for buying 
cloth, for observing styles and in- 
specting workmanship that no local 
tailor in the world could afford. 

And it is brought to you, through 
a local dealer, at a cost no greater 
than the price of ready made clothes. 


The best tailors are not owners of 


tailor-shops. For geniuses are sel- 


dom good business men. 





Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


The 


Chicago 


That is why we can hire better 
tailors to work for us steadily than 
you can hire to work for you on a 
single suit. 

That is why we have been able 
to build up, through years of select- 
ing, training, and weeding out, the 
best organization of clothes crafts- 
men in America. 


A Tatlor’s Guarantee 





When you put on a Royal Tailor 
suit, you have a tailor’s guarantee, 
signed in pen and ink, and sent with 
the garment, that the fit is right, the 
style right, the tabric right. 

The style is right,—for Royal 
styles are designed on Broadway, i in 
our New York studios, where we can 
see all that is new wel good and 
correct in men’s fashion. 





Royal 


President 


your own order, to fit your own individuality and 
to follow your own body lines;—for you who 
want to pick the cloth and then the style and have 
them blended to match your personality — 
—For you our long distance tailoring service 
offers a clothes-satisfaction that has no substitute. 
Yet Royal Tailor clothes cost no 
more than factory-made substitutes. 
Won’t you send today for our fasci- 
nating little booklet and the 


name of our local 
dealer? 


The fit is right, for every Royal suit 
is made to measure, over 28 body di- 
mensions furnished by the local dealer. 


All Pure Wool 
And the cloth is right —for Royal 


tailoring is wool—and wool alone. 
We are the only tailors in 

America who 

tailoring to pure woolen 

fabrics and guaran- 

tee that. Our legal 

guarantee not only 

says these things, but 

it says“If a Royal suit 

does not satisfy you in 



























confine all 


every respect, you need 
not keep it, nor pay one 
penny for it.” That guaran- 
tee, made out in your name, 
comes with your garment. 


Tt &1 


Fill out ard 
send in this little 
“Card of Introduc- 

tion” for our fascinating 
little booklet and the name 
of the nearest Royal dealer. 









148 Branch Roya! Stores 
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ig unquestioned wherever 

there are civilized people. 

The world’s standard for 
a-.quarter century. 
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Con- 
age) 


the Ink 


Order by the name 
“Waterman’s Ideal” 


from your local dealer 


You do not want a novelty 
pen with some trick filling 
apparatus, which is supposed 
to over-shadow the writing 
qualities. You do want a 
simple, well-made pen that 


writes when you need it. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway, New York 





| Spring Shooting 


| JT IS a misfortune and not a crime to 
| have a glass eye. Indeed, from one 
point of view there is sometimes profit 
| to be derived from the possession of such an 

orb. They tell a story, incidents of which 
| happened in a literary club out in Chicago. 
In this club foregathered, upon a certain 
afternoon, two members, one of whom was 
a poet and the other of whom owned a 
glass eye. They were in such frame of 
mind that the latter was disposed to slum- 
ber and the former to recite certain of his 
own works. As a pleasant and very prac- 
tical compromise in these conditions, the 
one-eyed man reached up, propped open 
the lid of his glass eye so that it gazed 
intelligently at his poetic friend—who, his 
own eye in a fine frenzy rolling, could not 
see the difference—leaned back in his 
chair and went to sleep, leaving his glass 
eye on duty. This arrangement proved 
highly satisfactory to both. 

For some reasons this story comes to 
mind when one begins to hear the annual 
fanfare about the spring shooting of wild 
fowl. The public feels that it ought to 
listen, but none the less would rather go 
to sleep meanwhile. Sportsmen are pretty 
much agreed theoretically that it is wrong 
to shoot the northbound migratory birds. 
That is as easy to see as the truth that no 
farmer’s wife should kill her sitting hens. 
At least, if she does kill them she is obliged 
to go to her neighbors’ roosts for poultry 
the next year. A potent industrial argu- 
ment is the fact that spring ducks are usu- 
ally worn thin by the hard work of the 
flight and by the scanty feed found en 
route. All the arguments are against spring 
shooting, and scarcely one can be found in 
favor of it, save the general one of selfishness, 
and that longing to be out-of-doors which 
comes to most of us who have been cooped 
up all winter. As a compromise, a great 
many of us who do not believe in spring 
shooting simply leave a highly-intelligent 
glass eye on duty, and go just the same. 

This attitude of mind, or of optics, is not 
peculiar to any one region. It seems to 
represent the majority of sentiment in more 
than one State. Many States have passed 


mediately there has begun in each State 


wide open again. Some States have 
on deep-water ducks, bluebills, redheads, 
canvasbacks, while protecting all the marsh 


for the loophole promptly becomes a door. 
Again, there are conditional or retaliatory 
laws passed, as in the case of Wisconsin, 


shooting when Illinois did! 


The Truth About the Duck 


For twenty-five years the somewhat halt 
and lame doctrine of States’ Rights has been 
applied to the protection of our selfish 
interests in sport, yet all the while we 
ought to have reflected that the question 
of shooting migratory fowl is one of inter- 
| state commerce. The Aérial Northbound 
Transit Company is not confined to an 
one State, and it carries property which 
does not belong to any one State. Some 
States, such as Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, claim that, if they do not shoot 
| ducks in the spring, they cannot shoot them 
atall. That may be true, and yet it might 
not be true that spring shooting should be 
tolerated in the United States today. 
Barring a national law—which we can- 
not have—the answer to spring shooting 
is a problem for each man’s own conscience, 
and it is perfectly open and simple if the 
man himself is open and simple. Thirty- 
five years ago the old Daddy of this writer 





Western State which then had no game 


man had it figured out that springtime was 
not the season for shooting. Crazy? We 
can only suppose that he was, the more so 
from the fact that, in those days when 
everybody shot prairie chickens and when 
some did not trouble even to pick them u 

from the grass, many a time he took his 
son by the hand and led him out of the 
middle of a scattered covey where the dog 
was pointing, and said: ‘‘ We have enough. 
Leave some for the next time.’”’ The old- 
fashioned rifle and old-fashioned shotgun 
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Coupon at once to 
the 


Register Co., ° 

—” that you can afford—259 styles and sizes to select from, 

and 28th St. It will give you information, and facts, produced by 2 
give y »?P y 25 

New York. 
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$72.00 al Cash Regis- N | C 
S| tes cms ational Cash 
tions, etc. 6 
— Registers =n, 


Study it over after business hours. 
Study the pictures. Note the prices and terms. 
See what these machines will do for YOU. 
This book will prove that we have a Cash Register 
especially suited to your business, at a price and on terms 







ational Cash 


years’ study of the needs of store-keepers and in inventing, 
perfecting and manufacturing National Cash Registers. 

No matter what business you are in—whether you are using 
a cash register or not—send for this New Price-Book without fail. 


National Cash 
Registers 
Protect You against 


They not only enable you to save 
your money —they actually help you to 
make more money. 

Over 700,000 have been sold to store- 
keepers. 










—carelessness 
—unjust suspicion ‘ 





ap ‘° ry 
—lost charge items 
disput. with ust rs 





in 
—clerks coming late to work 
—=mistakes in C. O. D. collections 
—failure to record money paid out 
—lost trade through misunderstanding 
—failure to credit money r ived on 


Don’t take our word for it~MAKE 
US PROVE IT. 

Remember, we guarantee to furnish 
you a better cash register for less money 
than any other concern in the world. 








THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


Show Rooms in All the Principal 
Cities in the United States 


Get These Facts 


Main Offices, Broadway and 28th 
Street, New York City. 

—prices—terms—just as if you visited our N 

show rooms. Tear out the Coupon. Mail it Ow 














laws prohibiting spring shooting, but im- | 
the same old movement to throw the State | 


allowed shooting during the —s months | 


ducks. That means nullification of the law, | 


began to take him out shooting, in a | 
laws at all. But even then the old gentle- | 





which long had a law agreeing to stop spring | Front 


| 
| 








Art Window, $3.75. 


Let Us Ship You a House! 


We save you from '4 to 2 the usual cost 


Write for Grand Free Catalog of 5000 Building Material Bargains 


Send today for Grand Free Millwork Catalog of all material needed to build, 
remodel or repair houses, barns and all classes of buildings. Over 5,000 items 
in building material described, illustrated and offered at half the price charged 
by — pgm ng | in the latest ae 
approve est architects. M in A ica’s Mo B 
app y ects ade in America’s e Plan k 








Door, $4.50 
Stair 






Millwork Plant, the largest in the world. 


Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs, Porches, 
Etc., Direct to You at HALF Regular Prices! 
Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


We doa business of over a million dollars a year. Our 
enormous reserve stock insures prompt shipment, no mat- 
ter how large the order. We sell for cash and guarantee 
to refund money if material is not found absolutely satisfac- 
tory. Send list of material needed, for FREE ESTIMATE, 

Write for Free Catalog and full information today. 


i) Gordon-Van Tine Co., 1733 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 


a oa” 


Oak Beamed Ceiling, 13c per ft. Oak Flooring, 100 lineal feet, 80c. 

















Mantel, $24.75. 





Make a Motor Boat 


of Any Boat inFive Minutes 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort Street, West, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 





You can do it with the Waterman Outboard 
Motor, which you can quickly attach (and 

: detach) to the stern of any skiff, 
row boat, dinghy, punt, sail boat, 
and havea good motor boat. It 
is not a toy, but a reliable 2 H.P. 
Marine Motor that will drive an 
18-foot row boat 7 miles an hour, 
4 hours on gallon gasoline. Sim- 
plest motormade. Weight 40lbs. 
Equipped withSchebler Carbu- 
Sj retor. Four years’ successful re- 
sults behind it. Send for Catalog 
C. Canoe Motors,1, 2, 3, 4Cylinders 
—Catalog K, Standard Type 
Motors, 1 to30 H.P.—Catalog A. 


The REFINED’ 


MOTOR 


3 Horse-power and 6 Horse- 
power. Weight 60 and 110 lbs. 
All Refined Motors are guaran- 

teed against defective material 
4 or poor workmanship during the 
Mes life of the Motor and are also 
’ pl <& guaranteed the best motors 
3 . 
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of their type in the world. 
Send for Catalog. 


Thrall Motor Co. 


43 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
is the ‘‘ soul ’’ piece of 

















PATENT 


Mason, Fenwick & | 3 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 





The Tower Quarterly Syron“E. Staley. 
‘*Memories of An Old Sweetheart,’’ in Spring Number. 50 
by the year; 15c a copy at the News Stands. 











work. Terms moderate. 


Booklet Free. Write us. | The Keeper of the Tower, Breathedsville, Md. 




















AThousand and One Uses for 


(HERMOs 


THE BOTTLE 


Think what the 
Thermos Bottle means 
to you/—An ice-cold 
drink—a steaming-hot 
drink—whenever you 
want it—wherever you 
want it. . 

When traveling — 
camping — picnicking 
—motoring—yachting 
—in your home—at 
the office. 
















You 


You need it—the Thermos Bottle. 
can’t afford to be without it. Pour ice-cold 
liquid —milk — water —lemonade—anything 
—into the Thermos Bottle. And it will stay 
ice-cold, without ice, for 72 hours. 


Pour steaming-hot tea—coffee—milk— 
cocoa—into the Thermos Bottle—And it 
will stay steaming hot for 24 hours, 
without heat. 





If there is an invalid or baby at home—don’t 
get up during the night to heat milk—water— 
broth. Heat it as hot as you like before going 


to bed. Put it into the Thermos—And it will be 
piping hot whenever needed. 
These are but a few Thermos uses. Your 


dealer will tell you of countless others. 


There is convincing proof of the thorough 
practicability of the Thermos Bottle, in the 
fact that Theodore Roosevelt included the 
Thermos in his South African equipment. 

In the New Model Thermos Bottle, the inner 
bottle can be easily and oy replaced in case 
of accidental breakage. The Thermos is the only 
Bottle in which this separable-case feature has 
been patented. 

Don’t buy an imitation of the Thermos 
Bottle. You'll be throwing away your 
money. Get the genuine—see that 
“THERMOS” is stamped on the bottle. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
1173 Broadway, New York City 
































THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


TOOTH BROSH 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


There is but one “ Pro-phy-lac-tic’” Tooth 
Brush, but it is made with three kinds of handles. 

‘ Pro-phy-lac-tic’’: Rigid handle. Three sizes 
and three bristle textures. Adult’s 35 cents; youth's 
and child's 25 cents. 





“Pro-phy-lac- : Flexible handle 
bends as the brush is used. Three sizes and three 
bristle textures. Prices, adult's 35 cents; youth’s 
and child's 25 cents. 

*Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe’’: Delicately colored 
transparent flexible handles—emerald, topaz orruby. 
Identified by color. Adult's size only. Price 40c. 





All three styles have curved handle, tapered 
head, hole in handle and hook to hang it by; 
identification symbols on handles, and grad- 
uated and serrated bristle tufts trimmed to 
clean between the teeth. 

Be sure to ask for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush and see that you perf in its 
yellow box, which insures cleanliness and 
Write for 
‘ Any brush 
described sent postpaid on receipt of price if 
your dealer will not supply. 


FLORENCE MFG. COMPANY 
32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


“ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX” 


freedom from others’ handling. 
Sree book, “Tooth Truths.” 

















of that old-fasHioned gentleman hang on 
the wall in front of the desk where this is 
written. The old-fashioned sporting moral 
still clings to them, although they are both 
muzzle-loaders and compare ill with the 
automatic weapons of today. In earlier 
days they were used in the field with a 
clean skill one rarely has seen surpassed. 
If any man cared to look at them with both 
eyes open, he could read the answer to the 
question of spring shooting easily and at 
once. It is a personal answer. 


eye, just as you please. 

Let us beg to state to the gentle reader, 
whose pleasant but somewhat glassy gaze 
is bent upon us, that when the buffaloes and 
wild pigeons disappeared they went all at 
once. hen our ducks go they will also 
go all at once. A chance local abundance 
in some favored locality never fails to pro- 
duce the statement, usually employed in 
extenuation of overlarge bags, that there 
are just as many ducks today as there ever 
were. What is the truth about it? 

The truth seems to be that more ducks 
went north up the Mississippi River flyway 
this year than for two or three years previ- 
ous. Is that an argument for spring shoot- 
ing? Not in the least. It is simply the 
— of the wisdom of the stiff Texas game 

w which has been protecting the wild 
fowl on their wintering grounds along the 
Gulf Coast. We ought to be willing to let 
every one of those birds go North because, 
after a while, there will be no North to 
which they can go. 


Politics Applied to Game 


Wild ducks used to breed all over Illinois 
and Indiana, almost to the edge of Chicago. 
Outside of a few wood ducks, almost no 
wild fowl breed in either of those States to- 
day. As much may be said for Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. orth Dakota was once 


a considerable breeding ground for ducks | 
and geese, and, for that matter, one can | 


quite well remember when Northwestern 
lowa was full of the nests of wild fowl every 
year. When the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern Railroads crossed Dakota 
they broke up nesting grounds which had 
produced millions of birds annually. Then 
the Canadian Pacific and its branches un- 
housed yet other millions. Within the last 
two years the Canadian Northern has 
pushed west across still other ancient nest- 
ing grounds. This year the Grand Trunk 
Pacific will carry the gunner direct into the 
last great breeding ground to be had, one 
might almost say, this side of the Arctic 
Circle. These northbound wild fowl need 


every inch of the lessening North which | 
remains to them. With the argument of | 


restricted breeding grounds at the upper 
end of their flyway, and the argument for 
sane protection applied at the southern 
end, what ought the answer to be to those 


midway shooters who wish to take spring 


toll of these decreasing thousands? 
The petty answer to so great and serious 


a question as this is recorded alike in our | 
The right | 
personal | 
one. There are at least a few men who do | 


State laws and in our practices. 
and real answer, of course, is a 


not shoot in the springtime, even in States 
where it is legal to do so. It is your privi- 
lege to join those few if you so desire. 

f all the humorous literature of this 
country our game laws offer, perhaps, the 
most amusing instances. For instance, 
there are now only three States in the 
Union where non-residents may shoot with- 
out paying a license fee. In several States 
that fee is prohibitive in its figures. Yet in 
no State has the gun-license act even partly 
solved the question of game destruction, 
in spite of the fact that in very many 
States the license fees annually foot up in 
the neighborhood or in excess of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In the Mississippi 
Valley alone there are nearly a half million 
shooters who annually pay a gun tax and, 
perhaps, half as many more at least who do 
not pay such tax. The gun licenses of the 
West alone now foot millions of dollars an- 
nually. Yet the spring shooters keep on at 
their work, and, after a while, our ducks 
will go—all at once, as the buffaloes and 
pigeons did. 

The game warden system, in most of 
these Western States which have license 
laws, is now accepted as a part of the 
political machine. Ninety thousand shoot- 


ers last year took out licenses in the State | 
of Louisiana, and the fund raised was so | 
me commis- | 

overnor, con~ | 
cluded to turn the surplus into the State |B 


large that the board of 
sioners, on advice of the 
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read it with your glass ‘‘lamp”’ or your good | 
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Three chassis types: 
15-30H.P. 4 cylinder 
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Stearns Company 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland,O. Member A.L. A.M. 

















Wouldn't you like to join the throng of satisfied “OLD TOWN CANOE” 
owners? It numbers nearly ten thousand and we've doubled our factory to keep 
pace with the demand. “ OLD TOWN CANOES” are the acknowledged standard 
because you get the most value for your money. Speed, safety, beauty and 
durability are built into every canoe we send out 

Prompt Delivery. Write to-day for new Free Illustrated Catalogue with prices. 
gerne OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
345 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


Agents wanted 




















Master of 
the Situation 





When you enter a clothing 
shop impressed with the advan- 
tages of a Stein-Bloch summer 
suit, you will encounter a sales- 
man who has made a study 
of clothes—and men. 


If it be a store where the 
Stein-Bloch clothes are sold, he 
will fit you and fit you properly. 

If it is not such a store and 
you are not master of the situa- 
tion, he will be. 


He knows the esteem in 
which Stein-Bloch clothes are 
held, but it is his legitimate 
purpose to sell the clothes he 
has for sale. 

With his art of persuasion 
he may influence you to pur- 
chase some other kind and 
then, by actual comparison with 
Stein-Bloch clothes, you see 
the difference in cloth, in style, 
in fit and in wear and realize 
too late what you have missed. 

You insist upon seeing the 
label at your grocer’s or your 
tobacconist’s—why not in your 
clothes? 

Stein-Bloch clothes are sold 
at your best clothiers’. If not, 
send to us for ‘‘Smartness.” 


This label in a coat means 
54 years of Knowing How 











THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Tailors for Men 

Offices and Shops: 

Rochester, N. Y. 


New York: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. 








treasury and apply it to the reduction of 
the general taxes. That is excellent poli- 
tics, if bad protection! Of course, it is an 
evasion of a specifically-worded law which 
declares that the fees and fines and for- 
feited bonds shall go to the game com- 
mission for the purpose of protecting game 
and fish. Meantime, there are about one 
thousand market hunters in Louisiana who, 
in spite of the law limiting the bag to 
twenty-five birds daily, each day kill every 
bird they can, sometimes two or three 
hundred daily with the gun; and they do 
this up to the last day the ducks stay w'th 
them in the spring. 

The law catabtahing a daily limit to 
the bag is a good law, but, like most Ameri- 
ean laws, it fails of general enforcement. 
A friend came back the other day from his 
club on the Illinois River and announced 
that he had averaged forty mallards daily 
on his trip. 

‘How do you figure that?’’ he was asked 
by an innocent bystander who knew that 
the daily limit in that State was only 
twenty ducks. 

“You forget that my boat-pusher also 
has a right to kill twenty birds a day,’’ re- 

lied the club member. ‘‘I just shot out 
is limit for him, too.”’ 

A year or so ago the writer went shoot- 
ing with a member of the State Legislature 
of Illinois, who on that day killed very 
many more birds than the fifteen allowed 
by law. It is often the case that a good 
shot kills more than the legal limit under 
the excuse that he “gives them to his 
friends.”” Let us figure upon that idea of 
sportsmanship and citizenship. If one may 
kill extra birds for the less skilled or less 
lucky members of his own party, may he 
not do the same for the same sort of mem- 
bers of other parties? That is to say, may 
he not just as well go on and help out 2very 
man in the county or in the State who has, 
on that particular day, not killed his limit 
of fifteen birds? In this case, of course, 
there might as well be no law. That latter 
state of anarchy begins at the sixteenth 
bird, the one which this gentleman kills 
for his less fortunate friend’s bag. 

The law ought to be complied with by 
intelligent citizens, or else those intelligent 
citizens should be swept under the impla- 
cable penalty of the law along with the 
ignorant citizens. They certainly do these 
things better in England and in Canada. 
In our glass-eyed American republic there 
are only eight States which allow the sale 
of game, and not one which does not forbid 
the shipping‘of game across its borders, and 
only three which do not exact gun licenses. 
We have abundant laws, but we are buc- 
caneers in sport as well as in business. 


Our Likeness to Polyphemus 


Blind in one eye, we sometimes wink the 
other; and, indeed, we seem blind in both 
regarding the one great fact of civilization. 
We must adjust to new conditions of life 
in every way. Like everything else in 
America sport is getting higher priced, and 
its price will mount more swiftly than 
almost anything else. There will come 
probiems to all lovers of the out-of-doors 
which soon will require both eyes and both 
hands to negotiate. Does it serve any 
purpose to go to sleep at such a time? 

rue, the old ways die hard. There was 
this spring a war between the America 
which has gone and the America of today. 
On a tract ten by twenty miles in extent a 
few hundred men had for generations en- 
joyed privileges in game and fish, perhaps 
not equaled in any other part of the coun- 
try. Then came a land company and told 
them that henceforth the marketing rights 
of the fish and game were to belong to one 
firm, which latter was to pay tribute—so 
much on each pound of fish—to the com- 
my representing the consolidation of all 
the land titles on and around the disputed 
lake. It was in effect the battle of the 
wilderness with civilization, the old with 
the new. Some of the ignorant settlers 
shot and hanged one of the company’s 
lawyers. The State prosecuted these men 
and soon wiil hang six of them. 

But what is the limit-line between those 
heathen and the club-heathen who shoot 
on the pusher’s license or the heathen who 
shoot more than their legal limit to fill 
their friends’ empty game pockets? It is 
all these together who make up that Poly- 
phemus which threatens a continuance of 
any sort of sport in the United States. If 
one remembers one’s Latin the description 
of Polyphemus stated that he was ‘‘ Mon- 
strum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut 
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Inside Facts 





About All Kinds of Roofing 











Before deciding on any roofing, for 
any purpose, send for our free book 
which will give you the inside facts 
aboutallroofings—shingle, tin, tar, iron 
—and prepared, or ‘‘ready’’ roofings. 

‘This book is fair, frank, comprehen- 
sive. It tells all about the cost of each 
kind of roofing. It tells the advan- 
tuges and the disadvantages of each, 
as we have learned them in twenty 
years of actual test. It is a verita- 
ble gold mine of roofing information. 

The reason we sendit freeis because 
it tells, too, about Ruberoid Roofing. 


The First “Ready Roofing” 


Since Ruberoid roofing was in- 
vented, nearly twenty years ago, 
there have sprung up more than 300 
substitutes. Many ofthese substitutes 
have names which 
sound like Ruberoid. 
Before they are laid 
and exposed to the 
weather, they look 





like Ruberoid. But Be sure to look for this registered trademark which is The Standard Paint 
stamped every four feet on the wder side of all genuine * - 

don’t let these facts Ruberoid. This is your protection against substitutes which C ompany, 100 Will- 
many dealers brazenly sell as Ruberoid, Ruberoidisusually . # 1 

deceive you sold by but one dealer in a town. We will tell youthe name 184M St. ’ New York. 

of your Ruberoid dealer when you send for our free book. 
THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, _ Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Memphis, Denver, 
San Francisco, Montreal, London, Paris, Hamburg. 





(REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 





A roof of Ruberoid is flexible 
enough to stand the contraction of 
the cold and the expansion of the 
sun’s hot rays. 

It is so nearly fireproof that you can 
throw burning coals on a Ruberoid roof 
without danger of the roof taking fire, 

It is rain proof, snow proof, weather 
proof. Itresists acids, gases and fumes, 

These wonderful properties of 
Ruberoid are due tothe Ruberoid gum 
which we use—our exclusive product. 

Ruberoid roofing also comes in 
attractive colors—Red, Green, Brown, 
suitable for the finest homes. These 
color roofings are made under our 
exclusively owned United States and 
foreign patents. The colors of 
Ruberoid do not wear off or fade, for 
they are a part of the roofing. 

If you are going 
to roof, though, 
learn aboutallroofs, 
To get this book, 
address Dept. 89D. 

















The perfect shoe lace 
is here at last 


Tubular where it goes through the eyelets. 

Broad and flat where the bow is tied. 

A ribbon lace to all appearances, but easy to pull 
through the eyelets, strong in the center where the real 
wear comes, and the bow is tied without crushing, and 


Shoe Laces 


outwear two or more pairs of other shoe 


stays tied. 


laces and always retain their shape. 
They are made from superior Japan 


silk, in black, tan, and oxblood. 


The 


center is firmly woven and doubly rein- 


forced, and every pair is 


guaranteed for 3 months 


25 cents per pair at all shoe and dry goods stores. - 


Sold only in sealed boxes. 


f your dealer hasn’t 


Nufashond Shoe Laces, we'll send them to you 


postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Write for our illustrated booklet that tells about 
Nufashond Shoe Laces and shows our full line of 


shoe laces at every price. 


Our 10c tubular laces for high shoes are guar- 
anteed for 6 months. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 


Reading, Pa. 



























Try It On 


LOBSTER 


All varieties of Fish are 
deliciously seasoned and 
made more appetizing with 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,Steaks, Roast Meats, 
Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are greatly im- 
proved by itsuse. 
















For four genera- 
tions it has stood 
unrivaled as a sea- 
soning. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ 
signature is on wrap- 


per and label. 


Return 
Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts. 
New York 














Hold the Keenest Edge 


This is our ‘‘ No. 136”’— 
a perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
paid, if not at dealers. 
Other styles from $1.50 up 
—all fully guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors 
and Strops and insist on 
getting them. 


Send for our Catalogue 


Tells how to shave and how 
to care for a razor. Contains 
many good points that every 
shaver should know. 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and now largest makers 
of razors in the world. 














Perfumery Gardening 


In the highly profitable and_ pleasing work of 
growing the beautiful ORRIS P. T for its per- 
fumed roots and fragrant blossoms, the ladies and 
children have the chance to make as much money 
from a few rods of garden ground as the men folks 
can fromas meng acres devoted to farm crops. Write 
today for FREE sample of naturally perfumed root 
and our special Introductory Offer on Orris plants. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 313, Osage, lowa. 
























lumen ademptum,”’ which, if the Latin be 
correct, is to say that he was a hard- 
looking party and shy in his lamp-works. 
Isn’t it too bad that Polyphemus did not 


| have one glass eye, like us, which he could 


prop open when he went to sleep? 
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At least, we may report some progress. 
True, there is a story out that a gentleman | 
in San Antonio last winter ordered from | 
Mexico five hundred a to | 

Pp 


serve at a banquet—a story palpably un- 
true regarding good old Santone, where 
still exist in the narrow streets many of the 
projecting eave-spouts on which they used 
to hang people. True, also, another state- 
ment runs that we killed last year over a 
million robins for plumage, food and fun. 
But as offsets to these things it is to be 
mentioned that dear Uncle Joe Cannon— 
having, perhaps, turned his good eye on 
his constituency back home—has finally 
concluded in his goodness to allow the pas- 
sage of the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains Forest Reserve Bill. That is very 
good of Uncle Joe. Let us extend to him 
the confident assurance that this is not the 
same America he knew when all the Uncle 
Joe Cannons of this world were young. 
He seems to have been in doubt about it. 
That there is plenty of trouble ahead for 
sportsmen is an easy prediction. 


The End of Open Shooting 


All sorts of curious evasions of perfectly 
ga truths continually arise. Thus 
Illinois and Missouri this spring are 
attempting a joint-game law, under which 
a resident of either State can go into the 
other and shoot, for the price of a resident 
license. That is to say, a Missourian can 
go into Illinois and shoot for one dollar 
a season instead of fifteen dollars. A man 
from Indiana would have to pay the fifteen 
dollars. This is magnificent qlveiem and 
magnificent squirming i 
events. Each State thinks the other has 
something better than it owns at home. 
Each is afraid something is going to get 
away from it. The measure of their joint 
selfishness is the measure of their real in- 
terest in the Aerial Northbound Transit 
Company. On this side and that, com- 
promises and subterfuges and evasions are 
to be found in regard to the question whose 
ultimate answer is a personal one. 

In Indiana and Illinois resident shooters, 
called ‘‘ natives,’ or ‘‘river rats,’’ alarmed 
at the encroachments of club preserves 
upon the ancient shooting grounds, have 
fallen back upon the old doctrine of ‘‘ nav- 
igable waters,’’ and in some instances have 
pretty much run the club owners off from 
their property. In Mason County, Illinois, 
in the month of March, one hundred and 
twenty-five hunters and fishermen were 
summoned before the Circuit Court to hear 


clubs. 
off the marsh owned by a few private per- 
sons who long have had exceptionally, or 
excessively, good shooting there. 
instances they have driven club members 
out of their duck-blinds, and threatened 
them with worse weapons than shotguns. 
It is the old and somewhat sad war of 
former America with the America of today, 
of the individual against eee. 
In spite of the inevita 


in the grasp of | 





| application for an injunction intended to | 
| keep them off the preserves of four shooting | 
In one case native shooters burned | 


In other | 


le war, the day 


of open shooting in America is approach- | 


ing the sunset hour. Lucky the man who 


can have a little out-of-doors fenced in for | 


himself. The preserve idea and the prop- 
erty idea, of course, in the long run will win. 

Jertainly if the rich man takes away the 
sport of the poor man, the latter, being 


| More numerous, will in time retaliate ~ 4 


exacting of the rich man a compliance wit 
the laws. 


Thus it will go, tit for tat, me- | 


thinks, for many moons; and all over a | 


question which could be settled in a purely 
personal way. 

Gentle reader, it is highly important 
that you shall cast out the beam from your 
glass eye. 
yourself—something which no man ever 
really does—that long do you encourage 
discontent, and foment a war which some 
time will be dangerous, here or there. The 
law does not begin with President Taft, 
nor even with Uncle Joe Cannon. It begins 
with you. No one has compelled you to 
shoot in the spring, or to kill more birds 
than the legal limit, or to evade the law 
in any way. The record of your guns may 
be clean as that of those which hang on 
yonder wall—guns of a day when 


game 
was abundant, yet when clear-sightedness | 


and unselfishness were not impossible. 





So long as you endeavor to fool | 


| 





Madam, don’t stoop 





You do not stoop if you use a Garland 
Elevated or Cabinet Gas Range. 

You stand erect, do all your baking or broil- 
ing in the natural, easy way. 

Think of the pleasure and comfort you can 
have when cooking — no more back breaking 
— no more stooping. 

This Elevated Range is an original Garland 
innovation. But there are scores of imita- 
tions — none so good as Garlands. 

A Garland costs you no more than inferior 
grades. 


Safety Lighters 


Garland Gas Ranges have the only perfect 
safety lighting attachment. 

When the oven door closes or opens, auto- 
matically, a shutter over the lighter closes or 
opens with it. 

So you see it's absolutely safe, for no gas 
can escape—or reach the flame. The oven 
burners cannot be lighted until the oven doors 
have been opened. Any gas that may accu- 
mulate flows out—and no flash or explosion 
could occur. 


Safety Latch 


On every oven door of a Garland Elevated 
Gas Range is our patented Safety Latch — 


Garland 


Elevated Gas Range 


Write us for booklet and choice recipes. 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World Chicago 


Detroit 








another safety feature found only on the 
“Garlands.” If any gas should leak into the 
oven and ignite while oven door is closed, the 
force alone opens the door slowly —just 
enough for it all to escape. 

The whole oven is aluminized, making it 
absolutely clean and sanitary. 

Garland Gas Ranges with proper care will 
last a lifetime. Over 50 styles to choose from. 


Garland Copper Coil 
Water Heaters 


Most efficient, satisfactory and economical. 
No rusty water. No leaky joints. 
A luxurious bath for 2 cents. 


37 Years 


We have been making “Garlands” continu- 
ously since 1872. They command the largest 
sale of any stove made. Their popularity has 
made us the “largest makers of stoves and 
ranges in the world.” 

Using only the costliest materials, employ- 
ing the most skilled mechanics, and combined 
with our 37 years’ experience, has made the 
“Garland” known the world over as the 
“world’s best.” 
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: dreaded the Home-coming. 


ORMERLY Soap using Women 
— Tired—Cross—Sick. Men who 


No| 


@ NOW with Millions of Women | 


the old time Yearly upset for House- | 
cleaning is out of date. The PEAR- | 


LINE user knows ho season. 


| 


The | 


| Home is kept Clean the year round, 


| because of 


the Ease and Perfect 


Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 


insures. 
tionally 


When you see an excep- 
Clean home—a_ Bright, 


Genteel-Looking woman, you may 





EARLIN 








LIVE MAN WANTED 


to represent us in each city to sell an entirely 
** New-Process’” CARBON PAPER. Outlasts and outclasses 
anything on the market. Moderate price. Handsome package. 
To establish profitable business of your own, write, 

dated Carbon Co. Inc., Dept.8, N.Y. 














ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"’; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Pure Peroxide of Hydroge 


How it Wards off Disease and Prevents Infection 


There are many qualities and grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen 
made. Woolen, cotton and silk mills, hair, feather, fur, bone and many 
other industries use Peroxide of Hydrogen for bleaching, dyeing and 
various purposes: these different industries require different qualities 
adapted to their particular needs, and, these qualities of Peroxide of 
Hydrogen while entirely fit and proper for the purpose for which 
they are intended are utterly unfit for personal use. Some of these 
qualities of Peroxide of Hydrogen contain ingredients that are not 


became convinced of the necessity of distinguish best 
Peroxide of Hydrogen, made only for producin ng fits y 
cleanliness, from all other grades, qualities and a . 
of Hydrogen. The name Dioxogen was adopted : 
quality at that time and this pure Peroxide of yj 
been sold only in original sealed packages hearin 
name Dioxogen. 


Dioxogen is stronger and purer than the U, §$Pharms 





of 
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only objectionable but highly dangerous when employed for produ- 
cing personal hygienic cleanliness, especially if used in the mouth or 
on other delicate tissues and membranes. 

The confusion, mistakes and uncertainties due to this condition 
became so serious that eight years ago the Oakland Chemical Company 


standard for Peroxide of Hydrogen: its standards are itygflp, not 

by any other Peroxide of Hydrogen made; it contain acct 

other coal tar ingredient; it is free from the objedigls of a 

preserved Peroxide of Hydrogen; —acetanilid is conven} by I 

of Hydrogen into the oxidation products of aniline ofl uncet 
‘ ul 





USES . | from 
Dioxogen offers to the individual in the habits and incidents of every day life the | destr 
antiseptic hygienic cleanliness that modern science has proved necessary for the prevention He 
of disease and the maintenance of health. hygi 
Dioxogen possesses the qualities required for such service. It is effective, as powerful - 

as Bichloride of Mercury 1-1000; it is absolutely harmless; it is easy of application and 
it works openly. from 
Dioxogen effectiveness places it in the front rank of antiseptics and germicides; | * 9 
Bellevue Hospital has used as much as seven tons in a year. ! oo 


Dioxogen harmlessness: Dioxogen consists only of water that we drink and oxygen that | we 
we breathe, oxygen in appreciable quantities that can be separated, weighed and measured. it de 
Dioxogen application: A child can use Dioxogen and a child can tell when Dioxogen | 
is working, — Dioxogen bubbles and foams when it comes in contact with decaying matter, 





infectious substances, disease germs, the materials in which they thrive and the poisons = 
they create, all of which are destroyed by Dioxogen; the bubbling and foaming is tang int 
ble evidence of Dioxogen working, —even the blind can tell when Dioxogen works. — a 

Dioxogen effectiveness, Dioxogen harmlessness and Dioxogen simplicity give it a wide \ bloo 
field of usefulness. acco 


As a mouth wash Dioxogen bubbles and foams as it cleanses the mouth and teeth, Wh 
destroying germs and germ products which lurk in all mouths, old food particles which use: 
collect in crevices about the teeth and which cause tooth decay are by the foaming am 
bubbling detached and removed, offending odors are instantly killed, and the irritation an 
soreness caused by plates and bridge work relieved. Dioxogen does not injuriously affect 
fillings, though it frequently discovers loose fillings and cavities whose existence was unsu® 
pected. Dioxogen never produces decay of the teeth, for in addition to its harmlessnes 
it does not stay in the mouth long enough to have prolonged action and it so accelerates 
the flow of saliva as to leave the mouth in a normal clean healthy condition. 

Dioxogen cleanses the throat of secretions and accumulations which are the breeding 
places of germs and the cause of many throat disorders. Used as a gargle or as a spy 
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Objectid|s of acetanilid 
convengf by Peroxide 
viline off uncertain and 
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unknown character; it does not turn rank, sour or change color; it 
keeps in uncorked bottles as well as in tightly stoppered ones; it is 
unchangeable and is absolutely free from any questionable property or 
ingredient. 


Dioxogen is made with a definite purpose from the beginning of 
its manufacturing process; each operation is under exact control and 
when completed it is a finished stable product of the highest attainable 
purity. 

The name Dioxogen is a protection to the public against impure, 
improperly made acetanilid preserved Peroxide of Hydrogen. It is also 
a guarantee of quality and efficiency, its reputation is too high and too 
valuable for the manufacturers ever to allow its quality to suffer. 


Dioxogen reputation places it at the top; who ever heard of a 
Peroxide of Hydrogen better than Dioxogen? The highest praise ever 
given to any other is that,—‘‘it is as good as’’, or, ‘‘the same as 
Dioxogen’’,—and then only through ignorance, for there is no Peroxide 
of Hydrogen made that is as pure and unchangeable as Dioxogen. 


For the protection of the purchaser, Dioxogen is never sold in 
bulk: always insist on getting Dioxogen in the sealed original package. 





} from a rubber tubed atomizer, it dissolves and loosens irritating, germ protecting substances, 


the | destroys germ life and germ poisons and produces the hygienic cleanliness which is a 


tion 


most important 


safeguard against pulmonary disease. Prof. Osler has said:— ‘‘Oral 
hygiene, the hygiene of the mouth and throat, there is not one single thing more impor- 


arful || ‘ant to the public in the whole range of hygiene.” 
and After shaving: Dioxogen prevents infection from cuts and other causes; the irritation 


from too close shaving is relieved; in fact, Dioxogen is an ideal application to the skin both as 


des: || @ toilet and as a hygienic measure; it cleanses the pores from clogging, obstructing mate- 


rials; it removes blackheads and other blemishes due to parasitic causes; it makes the skin soft 


that || *9d clear and distinctly favors normal skin processes. As a deodorant for removing perspi- 


red. 
gen 
tter, 





ration and other odors Dioxogen instantly kills the odor; it does not disguise or substitute; 
it destroys, and the destroyer is oxygen, — the purifying factor in all natural processes. 
Wounds, cuts, burns, old sores, skin affections and injuries where the skin or tissues are 


sons | *lected all present opportunities for Dioxogen cleanliness. The bubbling and foaming charac- 
ngi- teristic of Dioxogen working is nowhere more apparent and nowhere more valuable: simple 

Injuries are prevented from becoming serious, infection is prevented or controlled, septic matter 
vide 4 7 the cause of inflammation and pain—is destroyed or its formation prevented; the danger of 


lood poison is practically eliminated. Dioxogen treatment for simple or serious injuries is in 


de a with the most advanced antiseptic methods. Dioxogen contains no irritating residues. 
sich hen it is through working, there is nothing left but plain water, hence it is safe for general public 
and §| “3 20 accidental poisoning, no mistakes from careless handlings are possible with Dioxogen. 








and Dioxogen possesses the qualities which entitle it to public confidence. 
fect Consult the circular accompanying each bottle for instructions. 
sus 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
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We want to make it easy and 
convenient for everybody to g@# 
Dioxogen. If your own drug- 
gist does not handle Dioxogen, 
write us, giving his name and 
address: we will send you a full 
2 oz. bottle, free of all expense, 
with absolutely no obligation 
on your part, and we will direct 
you to stores within easy reach 
where real Dioxogen is sold. 

Always send us your dealer’s 


name when you have any 
difficulty in getting Dioxogen. 


The Oakland 
Chemical 


Co. 


New York 











lost 
May 8 








The 
Oakland 
Chemical Co. 

98 Frout Street, New York 
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ease mail your free sam 
ple of Dioxogen and the little 
booklet. 








Druggist’s Name 
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You Should Read This 
New Bond Book 








“The World's Greatest Industry” 





Every investor, small or large, 
should ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some facts, now too 
little known, about the most 
attractive bonds that we know. 
The book is written after fifteen 
years of experience in selling 
these particular bonds. 

They pay 6 per cent interest 
—a higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any large class of 
bonds equally secured. 

They are secured by first liens 
on valuable farm land. Some are 
tax liens—Miunicipal obligations. 

They are serial bonds, so afford 
opportunity for either long or 
short time investments. 

They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
so they appeal to both small and 
large investors. 

They are by far the most pop- 
-ular bonds that we sell. i 
will want some of them when 
you know all the facts. 

Send us this coupon or write 
us a postal. Please do it now. 








j Sroutridge UNiverGe: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.”’ 


Name 





Town 





State. G 

















are secured on the forests of the 
country, part of its xatural wealth, 
| and as such present an exceptionally 
safe investment. Wedealconstantly 
i in this class of securities, and at 
present are offering several issues. 

. Secured by Southern Pine timber, 
valued at several times the bond 
indebtedness. 

. Maturing in each case in ten equal 
semi-annual installments from six 
months to five years. 

3. Protected uniformly by sinking funds 
sufficient to pay off all maturing bonds. 

. Management of property in strong and 
practical hands. 

5. Guaranteed by men of prominence 
and wealth. 

6. Enjoying an active market at a stable 
price. 


Full information about these very 
attractive bonds will be sent upon 
| request for our circular No. 66U. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
















Timber Bonds| 








Your Savings 
The Small Depositor 


HERE is a story told of a woman 
whose husband opened her first bank 
account for her. One day she went to 
the bank to draw out some money. To 
her surprise, the cashier said to. her: 
‘‘Madam, I am very ae but you have 
no more funds here.” olding up her 


checkbook the woman replied: ‘‘Impos- 
neg See all these blank checks I have 
eft.” 


This little incident illustrates a very 
widespread ignorance concerning the fun- 
damental facts of banking. very one 
should have, at least, an elementary 
knowledge of banking; should know how 
to open a check account, how to: keep his 
checkbook straight, and how to avail 
himself of all the advantages of the check- 
ing system. This week’s article will, 
therefore, be devoted to the small depos- 
itor, with how to become one, and with the 
advantages of being one. 

Many persons have neither check 
accounts nor bond investments, ause 
they believe that, in order to have either, 
they must first have a considerable sum of 
money. The truth of the matter is that 
just as the organization of modern invest- 
ment has brought its facilities to the very 
doors of the people everywhere, so has 
modern banking, and especially the com- 
petition for new banking business, made it 
possible for almost anybody to have a check 
account. 

‘“Why have a bank account?” asks the 
man who works for a salary. The answer 
is very simple. Long experience has 
shown that a man who has a balance as 
small as $100 really saves money by paying 
his bills with checks. If he paid them wit 
actual cash he would have to carry cur- 
rency about with him; and the chances are 
that he would find many temptations to 
spend it. Spending is always very easy 
when you have the cash about you. Ifa 
man has to stop and write out a check for 
expenditures, it makes him think, and the 
desire for tempting things cools in the 
mean time. Besides, having a certain bank 
balance usually makes a man want to have 
a larger one. He gets into the habit of 
conserving his money. Hence a checking 
account stimulates saving. 


Billions Subject to Check 


You get some idea of the extent of this 
end of banking when you realize that the 
total deposits of all the banks and trust 
companies of the United States aggregate 
$13,099,635,348. Of this huge treasure 
more than three-fourths is in checking 
accounts or subject to call or other claim. 

At this point it is well to draw the dis- 
tinction between a savings and a check- 
ing account. A savings account may be 
started with one dollar, but a checking 
account usually requires from $50 to $100. 
You cannot draw money from your savings 
account without going to the bank and 
——— your passbook. This helps to 

eep the deposit intact, for many persons 
would rather not spend the money than 
take the trouble to go down to their 
savings-bank. With a checking, or 
‘active account,” as it is known, you can 
draw checks any time, and you do not 
have to present the passbook whenever 
you want money. 

There are certain persons who can afford 
to have a savings-bank account only, 
such as the laborer or the artisan. These 
men pay for the necessities of life—that is, 
rent, food and clothes—with cash. The 
surplus they put into a savings-bank for a 
rainy day or as a nucleus for a home. 
They could not operate a checking account. 

On the other hand, a clerk, teacher, 
secretary, salesman or housekeeper, who 
has to pay out a certain sum of money 
every month, can easily have a checking 
account. The fact that a man or woman 
has a checking account does not shut out 
the possibility of having a savings-bank 
account, too. One need not interfere with 
the other. The savings account is worth 
while if it only attracts a few dollars each 
month. Money thus put “ce { works all 
the time, and is a reserve to fall back upon 
in case of emergency. There -are many 
well-to-do persons who have big checking 
accounts who also maintain accounts in 
savings-banks. Some keep them for their 
children. 
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Adds at 


[’ Both Writes and 
One Operation 


Adds as the 


[’ Either Writes or 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination—the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine with 
the only adding and subtracting attachment ever 


placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field both 
of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
of billing and general accounting work. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 

















LINOFEL Costs you nothing, if you 


New York and Everywhere 








MADE“ A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY"—‘LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 





We say that “clothes don’t make the man,” 
but, except his hands and face, they’re all we see 
of him during business hours; and they reveal a 
- good many things in his habits and character. 
Old Hampshire Bond doesn’t make a letter; 

but it is the special thing we see, and it helps 
us to read a good many things between the lines. 





That it pays always to use Old Hampshire tie 
Bond for commercial stationery is the testi- : 
N mony of prudent business men. Prove this 
t . for yourself—let us give you the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Specimens. It ‘contains 
akesti i of letterheads and other ¥e 
business forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
2 Only paper makers in the world. 
~ making bond: paper exolusively 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY —“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 





TinenFelt madefromFlaxFibre” build a modern house 


W ? W . When Building, you can reduce the size of your Heating Plant 
HO * € answer: so that the saving will pay the entire added expense due to 
ee | 





the use of LINOFELT; besides saving in fuel every year 
while the house stands. 


je as effective Buil ° P 
38 Times 2: standard aper 
This is proved by practical use and laboratory tests, 
which we will send if you write us. LINOFELT is put 
on with the same labor as ordinary Building Paper; and 
costs very much less than Back Plaster. 


As Sound Dead it is Unequalled 














to build? You owe it to yourself to send for our free book. 















you 
Just the information you want to make your house warmer in winter — 
steecptare cooler in summer — protected ag: t noises. 


Write UNION FIBRE CO. 
Be ri 412 Fibre Avenue, Winona, Minn. 
” The PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, Distributors, Cincinnati 




















































Branches and warehouses in all large Cities in the U.S., Can. and Mex. 
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Guaranteed 


Bonds 


No. 5. 5% and Safety 


ATER WORKS BONDS as a 
class are recognized by con- 
servative investors as sound, 
dependable securities. 
nd when such bonds are 

further safeguarded by the 
positive guarantee of The 
American Water Works & Guarantee Company 
they become a security that combines in the 
highest sense the essentials of a thoroughly de- 
sirable investment. 

They are safe — from the very nature of the 
business back of them. 

They are liberal in interest return. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1000 —hence appeal not only to the large 
investor, but to the man or woman of small 


m 





ns, 
The American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company has been in business 27 years. 

It owns and operates 40 prosperous water 
works plants in various parts of the country. 

It guarantees their bond issues, 

It KNOWS that these bonds are sound — and 
it backs its guarantee, not only by its capital 
and surplus of $4,000,000, but by the entire 
assets of the many valuable plants it controls. 

It does NOT guarantee the bonds of any 
company that it does not control and operate. 

Its income is derived from GROWING cities. 

And, that it is not affected by business de- 
pressions or panics, is demonstrated by the fact 
that the fiscal year just closed shows LARGER 
NET EARNINGS than any other year in its 
history. 

It is a significant fact that there has never 
been a day’s delay in the payment of principal 
or interest, nor default of any kind on any bond 
guaranteed by this company. 


We Have a Book 


describing Water Works Ponds as an invest- 
ment and giving full details as to the American 
Water Works & Guarantee Company — Let 
us send it to you. You will be interested — 
no matter whether you have $100 or $100,000 
toinvest. Address Dept. H. 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 














The Kind of BONDS to Buy 


A bond to be a desirable investment 
should have behind it ample security, 
should yield a fair rate of income, and 
should havea reasonably broad market 
and promise of appreciation in value. 
These are the four cardinal principles 
of sound investment. 

Write for our Bond Circular No. 20, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York 


Branch Offices: 
Albany, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass. 
















Why We Can Pay 5% 


No City grows and spreads out like New York, Nowhere 
else does real estate always increase in value. Nowhere else 
are so many young, ambitious, salaried men borrowing money 
at liberal interest to build homes and avoid excessive rents. 
Capital in most localities cannot be loaned so safely and profit- 
ably. It cannot earn enough to pay you the dividends that our 
patrons have received through us for 
many years. 5% reckoned for every day 
we have the funds, whether the time 
be long or short; principal secured by 
— of $1,900,000. Estab. 16 years. 
Inder New York Banking art- 
ment Supervision. De 

Write for full particulars. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., New York 











Readers of 


Investment News 
will find “The Weekly Financia! Review’ of J. S. Bache 


& Co. of value in keeping informed as to the Securities the 
have bought or intend te buy. “The Weekly F inancaal 
eview’’ is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which 


treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
Financial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
value to Investors and Busi en. Review will 
‘ tion be mailed larly without charge to those 
Interested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York 
Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 




















Let me send yeu my 
illustrated klet 


Dandy Dixie Land 


showing what WILLIAM E. CURTIS, the famous 
C ete pe oad writer, and others say concerning the Gulf 





‘oast of Sout “ei 
ys = aa Mississippi. It 


's free if you ask soon. 


Heafford, 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 





Though few big banks openly solicit 
small accounts, and by small accounts are 
meant those with a daily balance of from 
$150 to $250, most of them are willing to 
take them for the reason that if the de- 
positor is in business there is always the 
chance that his business will grow. tely, 
in NeW York, some big banks have been 
charging one dollar a month for all ac- 
counts of $200 and less. The assertion is 
made that it costs as much to operate a 
$200 account as a $1000 account. Clerk- 
hire, passbooks and checkbooks are 
items of expense. It is estimated that no 
bank account under $500 is profitable. It 
is more expensive for a national bank, 
because it to keep one-fourth of its 
deposits constantly in its vaults as a legal 
reserve. Thus it is able to invest only 
three-fourths of its deposits. 

The trust companies in New York 
have to keep only fifteen per cent reserve; 
and this is one reason why they can make 
greater inducements to small depositors. 
During the past five years the loan and 
trust companies have become formidable 
competitors of the banks in deposits. The 
total deposits of the eight hundred and 
forty-two trust companies in the United 
States are nearly two billion dollars. 

The richest New York trust company, 
housed in a marble palace, is glad and 
willing to take an account of $250. On 
accounts of $500 and more they pay two 
per cent interest. One reason why they 
welcome the little fellow is that, unlike a 
bank, they exercise a great many functions, 
such as acting as trustee, taking care of 
securities and doing a general trust busi- 
ness. The companies expect the depositor 
some day will avail himself of one or more 
of these services. 


Even Little Fellows Welcome 


Banks in New York and elsewhere have 
found it a bad policy to refuse the accounts 
of small depositors. In one case a certain 
bank notified a man whose account had 
gone below $200 that he had better close 
it out. Hedidso. In two months he in- 
herited $100,000 and the bank lost a good 
customer. Another bank sent a “‘limit”’ 
notice to a man who had a small household 
account. This meant that his account was 
too small. The next day the cashier was 
surprised to find that he had-lost a big 
account. It was that of a large corporation 
of which the depositor was an official. 

New York bankers will tell you that 
though big accounts look well on the books 
they are eign A embarrassing to have 
in times of a troubled money market. The 
big fellow then wants to get all his money 
out in order to lend it at high rates. One 
ee New York bank which has thirty-five 

undred accounts whose average balance 
is $10,000 has never placed a minimum 
on deposits. It encourages men to open 
accounts in a small way. The fact that 
big bankers have confidence in the ability 
of the small depositor to increase his 
account and make it worth while should 
be an incentive to a man to open one. 

Many large loan and trust companies 
now make a special appeal to women to 
open small household accounts. Their 
argument is that a checking account is the 
housekeeper’s bookkeeper. When you give 
a check in payment for a bill rendered the 
canceled check or voucher, as it is called, 
comes back to you when you have your 
book balanced. This voucher is as good a 
receipt for the bill as you can find. If you 
have the voucher there is not the same 
need to keep the receipts of tradespeople. 
Again, in paying household bills by check 
a means is offered of keeping tab on all 
domestic expenses. 

This leads to the interesting subject of 
the woman and her checkbook. Mrs. 
Hetty Green knows how to draw a check 

roperly, but thousands of her sex do not. 
os are some rules about writing a check 
that, when known and practiced, will save 
money. The greatest mistake that the 
average woman makes in drawing a check 
is that she leaves it open to alteration. 
By providing such a loophole you tempt 
the unscrupulous man to “raise” it. 
Therefore, the first precaution to be ob- 
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served in writing a check is to be careful | 


to draw lines before and after the word or 
words naming the amount of the check. 
If you leavea 7 after the word or words 
you may some day find that the word “ hun- 
dred’’ has been inserted after ‘‘ Five” and 
your five-dollar check costs you five hundred 
dollars. The check should be written so 
that it cannot possibly be altered. 
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gun. 

















.22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 

For camping, canoeing, automobiling, or any outing, this 

novel little repeater affords more pleasure than any other 

Being reloaded by recoil, it is only necessary to 
4 pull the trigger for each shot. 
; inexpensive cartridges, is easy to load and light to carry. 


||| IT MAKES AN OUTING OUTFIT COMPLETE || | 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition—the Red W 
Brand—are Made for Each Other and Sold Everywhere. 


It shoots clean and 















































Most economical, healthful 
and satisfactory —for old or 
new houses, different pat- 
terns to match furnishings. 


Outwear carpets. 


HARDWOOD Stocks carried in | 


the leading cities. 


7 Plain or Ornamental, 
i Thick or Thin. 
L Write for Book of Designs. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. M#<: Indianapolis | 





° . An 
n 
Inancing 5 
nterprise 
A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. | 





MONEY INSURED 


% IF DEPOSITED WITH US 


5% interest paid. Highest financial 
reference in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia 
















Business men, who wish te separate a part of their 
funds from theiractive capital, find our first farm mort 
gages to be safe and profitable. Write today for book- 


et“. E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mullins “1909 Special” 


Engine and Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust. 


America. 





W. H. Mullins Company, 






is a trim, speedy, elegantly equipped Mullins Steel Launch—with a guar- 

anteed speed of 9 miles an hour— Improved 3 H.P. Two Cycle Reversible 

Mullins Patent Steel Construction like torpedo boats with sanate ate-coomees 
e 


like life boats, insures speed and absolute safety. Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marin » 
‘ta, ting and gives complete specifications of the ‘1909 Special’ and full particulars regarding our 
entirely new line of 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of New York—the most successful naval architects in 


When you want your boat you will want it at once, not 


120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Greatest Launch 
Offer Ever Made 


Price $110 


Length 16 feet. 
eam 4 ft. 2 in. 


Motor 3 H. P. 


months later; so write today For Our Catalogue. 















Burman sets new World's Record with Remy 


Magneto. Huris car around circular track 
at New Orleans (Feb. 21) for 100 miles in 102 
minutes, lowering world’s mark for distance 
11 minutes. 

Strang wins 100-mile race, feature of Beach 
Races at Daytona (March 23) with aid of 
Remy. Averages 64 miles an hour for 
distance. 

Edgar Apperson wins Pasadena-Altadena 
Hill Climb, California's annual classic on 
Feb. 22 in “Jack Rabbit” car. Averages 
mile a minute up 11% per cent grade for 1% 
miles from standing start. 


More Remy High- 
Tension Magnetos 


will be used on 1909 American cars than 
all other makes combined. 

It is estimated that 72,000 motor cars 
will be built in America this season and 
that 7o per cent of these cars will be 
equipped with magneto ignition. 

We have sold more than 30,000 Remys 
for 1909 American cars on minimum spec- 
ified delivery and we have bought mate- 
rial for and are building more than 35,000 
high-tension magnetos. 


Figure this Yourself— 


More than one-half the 1909 American cars 
using magneto ignition will be equipped 
with the 


Remy 
High Tension, Alternating Current, 1909 


Magneto 


Some of the reasons why the Remy 
Magneto is used so extensively follow : 

It lacks the complicated, delicate and 
sensitively adjusted parts found on other 
magnetos. It is not injured by too fre- 
quent oiling, flooding with water, or abuse 
that would completely break down any 
other magneto. It is the only magneto 
with a stationary winding, which means 
—no brushes, no revolving windings, no 
moving contacts. Nothing to cause trouble. 

It is made in the world’s largest exclu- 
sive magneto factory. 

We make fittings for attaching the 
Remy—the Guaranteed ‘ Fool-Proof”’ 
Magneto — to old models. 

We can equip your car, o/d or new, at a 
cost so reasonable it will surprise you, It 
will pay you to address— Dept. 17, 


Remy Electric Company 


Anderson, Ind. 


Branch Selling Offices: 


Thoroughfare Bldg., 57th and 
Broadway, New York 


471 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 


1400-1402 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





Garage Men! 







terest to you. 


Agents and 


We have a prop- 
osition of special in- 
rite us. 
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THE McGREGOR 
ROSE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


taller man drew back his arm again; he 
threw up his hand as though to ward off 
a blow, resumed his slow, beaten walk, and 
was gone. 

The three others, walking close together, 
started rapidly south. Them the shadows 
were shadowing no longer. But the shad- 
= behind the shadows—they followed 
still. 

Now the woman behind the fence dared 
whisper. Her voice was exultant. 

“Did you see? Did you see? They let 
him go. Now do you believe me, Captain 
Martin McGee?” 

“You certainly are a wonder!” whis- 
pered the Captain. 

“Are you sure they’ll all be shadowed, 
Captain McGee?” 

“Best men I’ve got on it. But it’s a 
risk—with the swag on them. They may 
lose us and get away with it right here in 
New York.”’ 

“Not when you know they’ve been 
pricin’ tickets to Antwerp. You want the 
— on him more than any of the others, 

on’t you? Well, then! ou never lost 
out yet by trustin’ what I say, an’ you 
never will.’”’ 


At noon next day a sergeant of detect- 
ives reported briefly to Captain McGee: 

“‘They’ve bought the tickets, Captain.” 
He read from his notes: ‘‘ Man giving name 
of Hunt and answering description of 
James Selden, alias Spider Selden, alias the 
Kankakee Kid, bought passages on the 


Centurion, sailing Monday for Antwerp.”’ 
“But how many?” asked Captain 
McGee. 
“Three.” 


“By criminy, she wins! ’’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain McGee, bringing his hand down on his 
desk with great force. 


XI 


TAPLETON drew a cigar and lit it. 
The crackle of the safety match caused 
O’Donnell, crouched on the lower berth, 
and Hunt, doubled up on a camp chair, to 
start as though it had been a pistol-shot. 
Feet were scraping and hurrying on the deck 
overhead. e puffing of the donkey- 
engine stopped suddenly, the great siren 
whistle above sounded a deafening blast, 
and the steamer vibrated with the motion 
of the screw. The Centurion was off for 
Antwerp! 
O’Donnell had climbed out of the berth 
before the whistle stopped. 


“We'll own Paris!” he said. ‘We'll 
own Paris!”’ 

Hunt, too, was on his feet. 

‘*Punch the bell,” he said. ‘‘No more 


beer for mine. Me to the wealthy water.” 

Stapleton alone appeared cool; yet his 
black eyes were glowing. 

‘‘Don’t be too sudden about it,” he said. 
“Plenty of time.” 

“T ain’t dared take a real drink for 
a month,” growled Hunt. «Lasgo that 
knob!”’ He opened the door and hailed a 

assing steward. ‘Here, you, a quart of 

lue seal.”’ 

He turned back to O’Donnell and locked 
the door. 

‘*Let’s see it,” he said. 

O’Donnell pulled out from his inner 
pocket a little package. He slipped off the 
rubber band which inclosed it, opened the 
wrapper, and revealed a case of Russia 
leather. He held tight to it with one hand, 
while he lifted the lid with the other. 
Stapleton and Hunt peeped within. The 
sight seemed to intoxicate them. They 
laughed, they danced like madmen; the 
fairly embraced each other. O’Donnell 
— the package back into his inner 
pocket, and sat down on the berth again, 
giggling ee 

steward, bringing the wine, inter- 
rupted them. They poured and drank 
confusion to Grandpa Watkins. 

‘‘Hurroo for Paris!” cried O’Donnell. 

‘‘Here’s to the spirits!’’ said Stapleton. 

“Spirits!” sputtered O’Donnell, drink- 
ing. ‘‘Say, wasn’t she a come-on. Took 
it for a straight game. Oh, gee!”’ and he 
went off into laughter again. 

‘Maybe she didn’t,” said Stapleton. 
‘Maybe she didn’t. Maybe all she wanted 
was her money. How about poker?” He 
took a pack of cards and a case of chips 
— his bag. ‘‘I breught provisions, all 
right.” ' 
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and taste. 


also distributed by 
Chicago Biscuit Co. » ° ‘ 
Brown Cracker and Candy Co. . 


Konig” 
coffee, tea or ices 


1 Serve these dainty ** sticks of goodness’’ from the 
Sunshine’’ bakeries —the finest in the world. A new 
creation —a dessert delicacy that is brand new in form 
Pencil like in shape with a crisp, firm crust, 
and a sweet, candy-cream filling. 
else like them. They will delight and surprise you. 
In protection tins, daintily packed, 25c at your grocer’s 
Other dessert dainties from the “Sunshine”? bakeries— 
“ Clover Leaf” Sugar Wafers, 15¢. 
“* Perfetto” Sugar Wafers, roc and 25c. 


On receipt of soc we will ship, prepaid, an 
extra large tin of assorted styles. 


Joose-WILES 


BISCUIT CO. A Suggestion 
BOSTON ST. Louis KANSAS CITY Serve Veronique witha 
OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 






—/for dessert,with 








There’s nothing 








‘“‘Philopena”’ Almond Shape, 25¢. 






















cooling glass of frappé 
—for dessert or at the 


Chicago, Jil, 
afternoon luncheon. 


Dallas, Texas 




















A Lamp-Chimney 


is naturally a small and unimpor- 
tant thing — you shouldn’t have to 
devote much of your thought to 
lamp-chimneys. 

But a poor lamp-chimney makes 
itself exaggeratedly and obnoxious- 
ly important through smoking and 
cracking and frequent replacing. 

By devoting my mind to the 
making of good lamp-chimneys, I 
have succeeded in producing chim- 
neys that the user doesn’t have to 
think about. 

MACBETH lamp-chimneys fit, 
never break from heat, and are 
clear as crystal. My name is 
on every one of that sort. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives sugges- 
tions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells how 
to keep lamps in order. I 
gladly mail it, free, to 
any one who writes for 
it. Address 








MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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Two profits saved. This Panama, closely woven, 
a and pliable, blocked and trimmed, 
a 


We import direct through Galveston from South Amer- 








ee A Genuine 
PANAMA 


Express prepaid $4 


sizes, $10 value; prepaid for 





ica. Order to-day, stating size. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Panama Hat Kings 
World’s Largest Panama Hat Importers © HOUSTON, TEXAS 3 











The Engine 
races | That Satisfies 









is the Northwestern Marine 
aan The only engine hav- 

ing — Gas-Tight Bearings 7 
and Balance Disks on inside of crank 
chamber. Extremely simple in construc- 
tion. A Gearless Engine — no valves, cams 
or gears. An engine a woman can run. The Northwester 
always takes you back home on time. Unequalled for speed anc 
power. 3H.P., yee, as) and stroke, oe peek pes 
rate at 6 H. P. J a. undrec P 
fied users. Write ae copy of our New 1909 Catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., Dept. K, Eau Claire, Wis. 

















_ KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


(~~ GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 





EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 








THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
227 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 

































The Utmost in a 
Pleasure Launch 


The Hankscraft is the finest pleasure launch that’s 
made. The powerful 4-cylinder —- is completely 
concealed in front. It is start and controlled 
through the steering wheel. No machinery in sight. 








As clean, quiet and odorless as an electric boat, with 
the power and speed afforded by gasoline. 

The large cockpit is free— covered with velvet 
carpet—filled with cushioned willow chairs,a 
cushioned seat and a table. The automobile top, 
jocking in the center, is raised or folded ina moment. 
Built throughout to Government specifications. Air 
compartments make the boat unsinkable. Length, 
Mieet. Price, $2,500. 

Built for those who want the utmost in luxury, con- 
yenience and comfort. One glance at the Hankscraft 
will spoil one’s taste for any other pleasure launch 
in existence. Write for catalog. 


The Hankscraft Company 
1218 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Looking Aft 





Germs Permeate 
cep Dust Laden and Foul Air. 


| A Desk Fain Will Not Remove 
| Foul Air, but a 


| Sturtevant “Ready-to-Run” 
-ElectricVentilating Set Will 


| FOR VENTILATING 

| Toilets, Sick Rooms, Kitchens, Cellars, 
Smoking Rooms, Billiard Rooms, Ticket 
| Offices, Hotel Offices, Club Houses, Cabins 
of Motor Boats, Photographic Dark Rooms. 


THREE SIZES. Your Electric Light circuit 
wil con &. Gnd, Gen end tame Wovelibed. 


Write for Bulletin No. 106 
|B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Office 
and Works, 














To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


| offer an opportunity to add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 


tach month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 
your income let me hear from you. I will pay you a salary for doing 
Some special work which will not interfere with your regular work 
many way. Just ask me to ‘* Send Special Plan No. 9."’ 


E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 941, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















| the beginning. 











“Sure!” said O’Donnell. But as they 
drew up, distributed chips and cut for 
deal, their tongues still wandered back to 
the business now so triumphantly consum- 
mated. 

“I wonder what my dear old Grandpa 
Watkins is doing now?’’ mocked O’Don- 
nell. ‘‘Say! I had to laugh the way he 
sneaked off, after the Spider belted him 
I bet he was bawling! ked me up in 
‘It’s a sneak job,’ says he. 
‘The butler has got drunk and blabbed. 
I want youse to t’row a fit if it falls that 
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way, an’ the Spider to hold him down if it’s | 


a rough-house job!’ ‘What’sin it?’ says I. 
‘A quarter of the haul for each of youse,’ 
says he. I might ’a’ knowed he’d double- 
cross us when he offered as much as that.”’ 

‘How did he happen to pla 


Rose in the first place?’’ asked Stapleton. 


for the | 


“Your ante—fell into it,’’ responded | 


O’Donnell. “The bank at Clifton Castle 
ain’t protected. He’s laying around piping 


it off for a sneak job on the cashier when | 
the butler gets soused and peeps that the | 


Willie-boy is going to carry o 
on Tuesday. He was easy, he was! Old 
Watkins even worked him for a description 
of the little case they was in’’—he tapped 
the bulge of his pocket. ‘‘Ain’t Foxy 


the glims | 


Grandpa Watkins wishin’ now he done the | 


job alone? Oh me, oh my!”’ 

Hunt raked in a pile of chips, and let out 
a growl. 

“When we found him in New York, 


after he shook us, he says, ‘What job?’— | 


just like that. ‘You know—the glims,’ 
says I. ‘What glims?’ says he, like he’d 
never seen me before. ‘I’ll paste you one,’ 


saysI. ‘I don’t know you,’ says he—I call 


—aces up.” 


“*You got in your lick!’’ laughed O’Don- | 


nell exultantly, foolishly; ‘‘there along- 
side the fence—just when it done him the 
most good.” 


“‘Say!’’ he added, turning to Stapleton 


on a turn of his thought, ‘“‘how did you 
first get wise that we was in the job.” 

“That Willie-boy—Bobby Stafford,” 
said Stapleton. ‘‘ He mentioned incidental, 
when I had him on the carpet, that a man 
had thrown an epileptic fit on the floor of 
the smoking-room. I asked him what kind 
of a man. ‘A red-headed man,’ says he. 
I passed that over just natural, so he 
wouldn’t suspect, and then I beat it for 

ou. Red head and epileptic fits and you 
in New York—that didn’t take no figur- 
ing.”’ 
“‘Gee! you made me noivous,” said 
O’Donnell. ‘‘ You gave mea jolt. There 
you was, a-standing at the door with a gun 
on me. If you’d ’a’ given me a minute I’d 
’a’ had you. ‘Share and share alike, an’ 

ou git away,’ says you. ‘I can’t, ’cause 

ain’t got the goods,’ says I. Say, how 
long was it before you stopped thinking 
I was — youse?”’ 

‘* About all night,’’ responded Stapleton. 
‘Not until you blew the whole game wide 
open—make this a jackpot.” 

Hunt raised his head. 

‘‘What’s the boat stopping for?’ he 
asked. In fact the vibration, the churn of 
the screws, had ceased. 

“Letting off the pilot—you’ve got the 
Willies,” said O’Donnell. ‘Say, share an’ 
share is a lot for youse to ask!” 

Stapleton’s eyes grew steely. 

‘‘ Antwerp ain’t too late to hand you 
over, if you throw me,” he said. ‘Just 
remember, i, that I still figure as a 
detective of the Hennessy Agency!’’ He 
laughed as he tapped his badge. 

‘*Quit yourscrapping,’’said Hunt. ‘‘It’s 
fair, because he done the headwork—him 
an’ the old spook-doctor.”’ 

‘‘Oh me, oh my, wasn’t she easiest of 
all!’ chortled O’Donnell. ‘‘T’ought she 
was helping the po-lice!”’ 

The door rattled to a knock. The three 
thieves sat bolt upright. O’Donnell’s eyes 
questioned Stapleton’s. 

“Only the steward,” whispered Staple- 
ton. He rose and turned the lock. 

He never opened the door. It flew open 
as though with its own motion, on a violent 

ush from without. Stapleton jumped 

ack with a revolver in his face. Hunt, 
sitting at the table, looked into another 
revolver. The passageway was alive with 
men in dark clothes. 

O’Donnell, on the flash of the first at- 
tack, had dropped to the floor. For a 
moment no revolver pointed his way. He 
put his hand to his inner pocket; he 
glanced from the corner of his eye toward 
the open porthole, raised himself stealthily. 

And just as he drew back his arm to hurl 
the Russia-leather case into the ocean 

















Nature and out- 
doors and more outdoors 


are what he needs and 
wants— make hima real boy. 


Get him out in the woods under the 
green of trees and blueof sky. Don't 
let him stagnate. Give himachance 
to grow—ain body and mind and 
heart. He'll be more of a man for 
every breath of clean fresh air he gets 


—and always a boy. 

And a Stevens will give him all this— 
health and enthusiasm and manliness—more 
than anything else you can give him. 


STEVENS 


“The Bull’s-Eye Kind’’ 


—true to the mark, accurately finished and adjusted, and 
thoroughly tested. Your boy will appreciate a Stevens. 


Train His EyeandHand 


The training that a Stevens gives your boy goes 
far beyond simply making him a ‘‘ crack shot” with 
arifle—it breeds accuracy, surety, keenness, in every- 
thing he does— makes him quick of hand and eye (Q 
and brain—equips him for the “grown-up” time when he'll need 
every well-trained faculty he possesses. He'll enjoy his book — 


Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning” 


An interesting and valuable volume on camping, woodcraft, 
habits of game birds, which animals are pests and which are 
not, etc. Beautifully illustrated by Bellmore H. Browne. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Paper-covered edition, 

20c; cloth-covered edition, gilt-stamped, 30c. 

160-Page Catalogue Free if you will send 6 cents to cover 
postage. Filled with valuable information on choice and care of 
firearms; notes on sights, ammunition, etc. 

If you cannot obtain Stevens Rifles, Shotguns or Pistols from your 
dealer, we ship direct, express prepaid, on receipt of catalogue 
price. There are no substitutes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


730 Front Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Every Man Should 
—— Have a Tailor — 


Clothes Count 


SUITS “ MeASuee’™ $123 to $25% 
NEW YORK STYLES 
Common Sense Tells You that 
CUSTOM MADE, MADE TO 
YOUR MEASURE CLOTHES 
are FAR SUPERIOR in Fit, Style, 


Distinctiveness and Tailoring to the 








“READY he New York Tailors FREE 
MADES” $e NckCay | AN? 





Thereshould 
be no doubt 
as to the 
Choice of any 
Man of Taste, 
when he 
knows that 
both cost the 
same, 


The New York Tailors 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FASHION 
AUTHORITIES, are famous the World 
over and have been Making MADE TO 
ORDER Clothes for 18 Years for the 
WELL DRESSED NEW YORKER, 
and MEN from Coast to Coast, for Many 
Seasons, and Their Continued Patronage 
is Proof Positive of our Smart Styling 
and Expert Workmanship. Our perfect 
Fitting System and the Immense Busi- 
ness we Control enable us to save our 
Customers from % to % the Usual Cost 
of High Priced Tailors. YOU TAKE 
ABSOLUTELY NO RISK. Wecuta 
Heavy Paper Pattern for each Order 
Received and Preserve this Pattern for 
future Reference when you order again. 








If You Havea Fault in Your Figure Please 
Mention it When Ordering and We'll 
Positively Hide it for You 


We want you to have our New Hand- 
some and Instructive Free Catalogue. 
Containing Illustra- 
tions of all the Very 
Latest New York 
City Fashions; a 
Chart of Correct Dress 
for All Occasions; a 
Color Chart Show- 
ing ProperColors 

to Wear for 
Different Com- 
plexions, To- 

gether with 

Clever Ideas 

for Smart 

Dressers; 

and 44 Ac- 
tual Cloth 
Samples of all 
the Very Latest 
Shades, Weaves 
and Textures of 
Cloth, which will 
be worn by New 
York City’s Well 
Dressed Men, 
Also Our Com- 
plete Outfit for 
TakingYour Own 
Measurements at 
Home, 








We Guarantee 
to Please and Fit 
You Perfectly 
or Refund Your 
Money Without 
Any Argument 

Write today for our Catalog whether 
not. It's authority on Styles. FREE and Post Paid. It is 


worth your while. We prepay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States, which is a BIG Saving to you. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
C 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


you need clothes or 


The Largest Mail Order Custom 
Tailors to Men in the World 








Established 18 Yeare Direct to You No Agents 











which conceals all evidence, Captain 
Martin McGee dived across the table and 
fell upon him. Two more detectives joined 
the mélée on the floor; in another second 
McGee had the Russia-leather case tight 
in his big hand. He opened it—there they 
were! 

*‘That’s right,’’ said McGee, aoyecting 
the case. ‘‘The Rose and four others—al 
but the two he sold to swell around in the 
Hotel Hamblen.” 

And now Stapleton had found wit and 


tongue. 

‘Arrest these men, Captain,” he said. 
“‘T am one of the detectives of the Hen- 
_— age 4 sid 

cGee, the precious box clasped tight 
- one hand, shook the other in Stapleton’s | 
ace. 

“‘That’s why we let you go so long, if 
you want to know,” said Captain McGee. | 








| “And that’s why we came for you in the | 


| police tug instead of pinching 
dock, as we might have done. 


ou at the | 
roof that 
you were in it—that you were letting the 


| guns get out of the country—that you were | 
| going with them.” | 


| Amsterdam,” said Stapleton. 
| with the crooked cutter—I 


| the Hennessy Agency, still pinned on 


““T was going to have them pinched in | 
“Pinched | 





“You were!” interrupted the captain, 
with heavy sarcasm. ‘‘You were! And | 
you wore your badge all the time you were | 
playing stool pigeon on them—so they 
wouldn’t suspect you were an officer! 
Well, well!’”? He pointed to the shield of 


Stapleton’s waistcoat. 
Hunt, jammed up against the washstand 


| in the corner, shook his manacled hands 


and laughed sardonically. 

And at the very same hour Mr. Alfred 
Watkins, alias Johnson, was arrested at 
his rooms in the Hotel Hamblen, together 


| with a badly-frightened mulatto waiter 
| who turned State’s evidence at the trial. 


XII 


OUBTLESS the Stafford-McGregor 
wedding would have drawn a large 
attendance under any circumstances, such 
was the standing of the high contracting 
parties. But the news, sent abroad in 
advance, that the bride was going to wear 
to the altar the McGregor Rose, that 
famous diamond which had figured so 
sensationally in the newspapers, served to 
pack St. James’ Chapel, Clifton Castle, to 
the doors. Asthe bride walked up the aisle 
on her uncle’s arm, every eye in the church 
went first to her face, then to the many- 
faceted marvel which glittered in the 
meshes of the wedding veil. Intermittent 
red, blue, green, white sparks flashed from 
it as it caught the light, but always they 
were colored by a wonderful pink glow, 
like an autumn landscape seen through a 
sunset haze. 
There were those, indeed, who main- 


| tained that it was an unfitting ornament 
| for a bride so young and girlish, especially 


since it had gone through so many crime- 


| soiled hands since last it ornamented a 


| the Hokusai 
hangings, the Louis-Quinze furniture, the | 


| trimmed with gold. 


bride of the McGregor. 

These carpers found still another thing 
to criticise. 
display of wedding presents. Amidst the 
jades, the carved ivories, the Satsuma, 
prints, the Renaissance 
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It was a certain feature in the | 


artistic etcetera, lay a conspicuous blue | 


plush photograph album, 
Wondering what 
private affection made the McGregors dis- 
play such a gift instead of hiding it, certain 
critics and carpers took pains to open it. 
The large oval of the front page inclosed 
the photograph of a woman, plump yet 
pleasing, whose dimples seemed at variance 
with a certain far-away look in her large 
eyes. Across the bodice was written this 
legend in a large hand: 


LOVE AND TENDEREST WISHES 
MME. ROSALIE LE GRANGE 


(THE END) 


The Reason Why 


He loved her wealth of splendid hair, 
He loved her brow so white ; 
Her eyes, so wonderfully fair, 
He loved with all his might. 
He loved her cheek, so free from flaws, 
Her lip, so like the rose, 
Yet wed her he did not, because 
Of her distressing ‘‘ noes.” 
Nixcon Waterman, 


clasped and | 
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WITH 


Pat life in the air 


No noticeable increase in electric light bills 
First cost and operating expense are so low that everyone 
should have one. To keep cool, keep the air circulating. 


Robbins & Myers 


ee ” 

STANDARD’ HOME FANS 
(Alternating and Direct Current) 
use about half the electric current consumed by ove ordi- 
nary incandescent globe. Fan may be detached and 
moved to any room where needed at a moment’s notice. 
All our engineering skill and experience in the making of small motors 
we have applied tothe special problem of electric fans. The resultis a fan of 
low price that is highly efficient and durable. Made in all sizes and ty pes— 
Desk, Bracket, Oscillating, Ceiling, Exhaust—for homes, offices, stores, etc. 
Be sure that the nane ROBBINS & MYERS is on the fan you buy. 
If your local dealer hasn’t them, we’ll tell you one who has or supply you 
direct from our factory or nearest branch office mentioned below—satis- 

faction guaranteed. Write for Fan Book and name of dealer. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., 1305-1405 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, O. 


BRANCHES IN 
BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 


WITHOUT 








NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street 

PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch Street CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N. W. 

CHICAGO, 48 West Jackson Boulevard NEW ORLEANS, 312 Carondelet Street 
ST. LOUIS, Locust and 11th Streets 


Makers of Robbins & Myers ‘‘ Standard’’ Motors for all purposes, 1-30 to 15 H. P. 











S YOU change from heavy to light under- 

wear in hot weather, so you should lay 

aside close, unventilated shoes and put on 
cool, comfortable, ventilated shoes. You 
will know what foot comfort is when you 


Wear 








Ventilated Ox- 
ford in TAN 
and BLACK. 
Sizes and Prices 


9-2 for girls and boys $2.00 


E. C. Ventilated Shoes 
in Summer ees 


Men, women and children find them of the greatest comfort. 
E. C. VENTILATED SHOES are the only common- 
sense shoes for the whole family in hot weather. They 
will relieve many a foot ill caused by close shoes. 
Made over the most up-to-date lasts, of the very best mate- 
rial and in the most careful manner. Look for the trade 
mark —E. C. VENTILATED SHOES — on the sole. 
Ask your dealer for E. C. VENTILATED SHOES. 
If he cannot supply you write us and we will ship them 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Send for circular. 












STYLE No. 2 
TAN GRAIN 
Sizes and Prices 

4-8 Infants’ . $0.85 

814-2 Children’s $1.00 

24-6 Girls’ and Boys’ $1.25 

644-12 Men’s . . $1.50 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE COMPANY, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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Meilink’s S eel Wall S is 


furnish portoxt protection from house-thieves and fire 
losses. May be concealed by a picture or large piece 
of furniture. 


X-Ray view shows relative size. Heavy steel plate 


construction. 6 in, opening. Finest 3-tumbler all-brass 


lock. Can’t be picked, 4 sizes up to 16x 10x10 in. 
‘The only safe that can be finished to match the finest 
hardware, or that can be built into a frame building, or an 
8 or 10 in. brick wall, leaving sufficient insulation space. 
Embedded in from one to two inches of Portland cement. 
Absolute fire protection up to 1,500 degrees. 
Installed in your new home, apartment building or 
hotel will add immensely to the value of your property. 
Write today for our free catalogue of Wall, House and Office 
Safes. ‘They are best and cheapest. 50,000 Meilink House 
Safes in use. Not one has ever been opened by house-thieves. 
. MEILINE MFG. CO., 116 Jackson Street, Toledo, 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 
AWARDED CELEBRATED 
DEWAR TROPHY 


American Manufacturer Selected by England’s 
Royal Automobile Club for Unprecedented 
Honor 








YEAR’S MOST NOTABLE FEAT 





Detroit Car Wins Famous Cup by Remarkable 


Performance at Brooklands 


London, Feb. 13—(Special Cable)—The American auto- 
mobile industry has had signal honor conferred upon it in 
the presentation, by the Royal Automobile Club, of the 
famous Dewar trophy to the Cadillac Motor Car, made in 
Detroit, Mich., in recognition of the most noteworthy per- 
formance of the past year. 

Never before has the Dewar trophy passed into the pos- 
session of an American manufacturer. 

Several years ago Sir Thomas Dewar, M. P., established 
the Dewar trophy, which, in the automobile world, occu- 
pies the same position as the Nobel prizes in the fields of 
scientific and sociological effort. 

There is particular gratification in the award of the 
Dewar cup to America because of the fact that this trophy 
is given not to spectacular or sensational achievements, but 
in recognition of serious contributions to the development of 
automobile construction and betterments. 





THE DEWAR CUP 


Made of Sterling Silver with Ebony Base. 
A Masterpiece of Engraving and Repoussé Work Standing 
°27 Inches in Height. 


Foreign manufacturers are exceedingly jealous of their 
own prestige in this connection, and this noble tribute to 
American superiority is one which will gratify every lover of 
motoring in that country. 

The award to the Cadillac is based upon the remarkable 
standardization test conducted in the summer of 1908 by a 
specially selected committee representing the Royal Automo- 
bile Club. 

The conditions surrounding the test were not only unu- 
sual, but most drastic aad severe. Three Cadillac cars in 
charge of the committee from the Royal Automobile Club 
were driven from th: London sales room of the Cadil'ac to 
the famous Brooklands track—a distance of some twenty- 
five miles. Under the most searching surveillance the three 
cars were then taken to the racing quarters at the track and 
completely disassembled. 

The parts thus torn down were thrown into a conglomer- 
ate heap. When a certain point in the process of dismantling 
had been reached, eighty-nine parts were withdrawn and 
placed under lock and key and an entirely new set of parts 
substituted and the entire collection thrown together in a 
single heap. 
With the committee still maintaining a watchful scrutiny 
the work of rebuilding the three cars from this haphazard 
heap was then begun. The three cars were built up in this 
remarkable manner—spanners and screwdrivers being the 
only tools employed in reassembling, and no part being touched 
by file or emery cloth—and taken without delay to the track 
and put through the paces in a 500-mile endurance run. 
All three cars responded perfectly to this heroic test, 
negotiating the 500 miles at almost record-breaking speed, 
without hitch or skip, and without the development of a 
single loose part. 
This performance was considered in England such an 
extraordinary demonstration of standardization that all 
of the London daily papers treated it as a news event of 
first importance, devoting great space to a description of 
the performance and commenting upon it editorially 
Detailed cable stories were likewise sent to the United 
States, and practically every automobile journal on the 
continent gave the Cadillac Company unstinted praise for 
what they describe as an unprecedented demonstration of 

superiori i i 
Periority of American manufacturing methods. 











Kurope recognizes in 





the highest type of 
motor car construction 


HE signal honor conferred upon 

American methods of manufacture by 

the award of the Dewar Trophy to 
the Cadillac simply marks the world-wide rec- 
ognition of principles which have guided the 
Cadillac Company since its inception. ‘The 
Cadillac Company has consistently maintained — 
and the experience of every motorist throughout 
the world has proven—that even a well designed 
and honestly constructed car was either short- 
lived or long-lived—either good value or not— 
according to the degree of its standardization. 


When you hear it said that the Cadillac 
Thirty is the most thoroughly standardized 
car in the world, it means, in brief, that the 
essential parts fit perfectly. 


This fit must be so fine—and és so fine in 
the essentially accurate parts of the Cadillac 
Thirty — that the most delicate instruments used 
in engineering practice are necessary to gauge it. 

Then—and only then—is friction reduced 
to the point of almost complete elimination; 
the element of possible wear brought down to 
the minimum; ruggedness assured; and con- 
tinuously sweet-tempered running qualities 





Four cylinder, 
30 horse power, 
Sliding gear 
transmission, 
106 inch 
wheel base 


$1400 


F.O.B. Detroit 


I including 
three oil lamps 


and horn 











DEMI-TONNEAU (Tonneau detachable) 














Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Member A. L. A. M. 


guaranteed, throughout the whole life of the car. 


The perfect standardization or interchange- 
ability of the Cadillac Thirty parts means, 
therefore, an almost frictionless car which will 
‘stand up’”’ long after the average ‘‘assembled”’ 
car has met its self-inflicted Waterloo; because 
there is not a single poorly fitted part in its 
splendid make-up. 


In no other car, no matter what its price, 
is there such thorough standardization as is 
maintained in the Cadillac. Nor is such stand- 
ardization even possible in a car which is not 
manufactured in its entirety by one complete 
organization where every piece and assembly 
of pieces are made each to harmonize with 
every other. 


You will appreciate more fully the value 
of thorough standardization when you re- 
member that there are more than twenty thou- 
sand Cadillacs throughout the world. About 
two thousand of the earlier productions are 
now in the seventh year of their useful- 
ness but we have yet to hear of the first one 
to be discarded because worn out or unfit 
for service. 





Automatic 
lubrication, 
Shaft drive, 

Double acting 
compensating 


brakes 


$1400 


F.O.B. Detroit 


Including 
three oil lamps 


and horn 
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Orange,N.J.,is one of NewYork’s 
most exclusive suburbs 


Seven men sat around one table at a recent 
banquet in Orange, where some of the most 
distinguished men in American public life 
were the speakers. 

During the conversation 
over the cigars it was found 
that four of the seven pur- 
chased cigars from me, and 
some of them had cigars of my 
manufacture in their pockets. 
One of the others did not 
smoke, so that out of six 
smokers at a gathering of this 
kind four were my customers. 

I mention this as an illus- 
tration of the kind of men 
who purchase my cigars. Two 
of the four were merchants; 
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THE PAVING STEAL 


(Continued from Page 22) 


‘Positive,’ returned Flagg. ‘“‘ Kelsey 
was crying mad, and let slip out the exact 
amounts, just as I have given them to 

ou.” 

‘Johnson, some time ago you told me 
that absolute corroboration was impossible 
in the beginning of most big stories, and 
that moral certainty must take its place.” 

“‘That’s my ticket,” replied Johnson. 

‘How do you, personally, feel about 
this story?” 

“If it were my paper I’d use it and run 
the risk,” pot Rt Johnson. ‘The publi- 
cation of the story itself should loosen up 
the proof.” 

“Then go ahead,’’ directed Lanning. 

There was just one moment, hardly 
thirty seconds, of ye deep silence, as 
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FORMEN 350 400 5¢ 


CAN now produce tan col- 
ored shoes and exactly 
match the shades of all parts! 






lk Be these three paused fore taking the No. 12536 : | 
tha he gen “0 an | ae that meant war to the hilt. Then | ATANSHOE, A Unique match-marking ma- 
with, diate: teen whe hae | Flagg suddenly doubled up with laughter. Newest shade chine in my factory absolutely 


how to spend and save money, 
and whom no sophistry or offer 
of something for nothing could 
persuade to continue purchas- 
ing cigars from me unless the 
recognized in my cigars bot 
the quality and the actual 
saving effected by purchasing 
at wholesale. 

In purchasing cigars from 
me you not only save money, 
but the cigars reach you in 
the best possible condition, 
without any drying out and 
resweating in the jobber’s and 
retailer’s warehouses and stores 
and cases—and condition 
means much for cigars. 

To reiterate: I manufac- 
ture under the cleanest and 
most sanitary conditions every 
cigar that I sell. I purchase 
and use only the best of 
Havana and Sumatra tobac- 
cos. I tell my customers 
exactly of what and how my 
cigars are made. 

My Panatela is_ strictly 
handmade. The filler, and 
all of it, is clear, clean, long 
Havana—no scraps, cuttings 
or drugs. The wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra. 








Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











My offer does away with the possibility : 
pe — 4 es even the most | rn Age lg ee Aa ea a cold Ci ars Fresh 
rullible. ’t ask r yin ad- | ‘ : ‘ g 
incr dt git engage ph ore “9 ad | they passed him. A boy told him there eve 
rita you an opportunity to) was a telephone call. Ringling, seated if s Moi —_ 
prove my claim, and that is that I can | nent bien. Gemneil tle it er flyin ti This Moistener fits in Any Bor, 
improve the quality of your smoking and | bit f > ai oh is melt ta a ying ime you and Keeps Cigars in 
at the same time save you nearly half of | poodhrig ted treo eghe geod oy og a wash 
oo p> grog a writer table, breaking his machine. he 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a reader of The two copy-boys ot into an ar ment and a your 
Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. He may scuffle just behind his chair, bumping into h ° ) 
smoke ten cigars and return the remaining forty at | him and nearly sprawling over him, but alr: 


my expense, and no charge for the ten smoked, if 
he is not pleased with them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 

In ordering, please inclose business card, or send 
a references, and state which you prefer— 
ight, dark, or medium cigars. 

During the seven years in which I have been doing 





“Whichever way the cat jumps,” he | 
ointed out, ‘‘ Dennison is going to be the 


usy little man, explaining to five wild- 
eyed councilmen what he did with their 
fifty per.” 
he others grinned, but the spell was 
broken, and from that second there was 
no more pause for contemplation. Johnson 
— his ‘phone and inquired about a 
our-column cut of the city council that 
had been used in a minor story six months 
before. He wrote some big headlines, 


prepared a “boxed’”’ list of the secret | 
salaries, and sent in to Brest a quick, | 


rough diagram of the first-page space 
he wanted. Flagg jumped out into the 
local-room and lifted a cub reporter awa 

from his typewriter, snatched the cub’s 
half-page of slow copy from the cylinder 
and slammed in a fresh sheet. Collecting 
his energies for a concentrated sprint he 
gazed almost affectionately at the blank 
paper in his machine, shaping a hot 
introduction, his racing eyes seeing the 
words before he had even begun to put 
them down—all this while calmly rolling 
a cigarette. He took two puffs, then laid 
down the cigarette and wrote three or four 
words with painstaking slowness. Sud- 
denly the whir of his machine jarred his 
cigarette off on the floor, where it lay and 
smouldered and went out, unnoticed and 
forgotten. Copy-boys raced past him. 


| Other reporters, jumping in with late copy, 





business under that offer I have seen my factory grow | 


from a single loft to an entire five story and basement 
building in the business centre of Philadelphia. 90% 
of my output goes to fill repeat orders. 

If the shape of my Panatela doesn't appeal to you, 
I have others that will. I make all sizes and shapes 


through it all Flagg wrote steadily on, 
undisturbed. Within half an hour from 
the time he brought his sensation into the 
office the Courier was on the street with it. 

Flagg, full of joy but calm, held a copy 
of it in his hands. Across the entire top of 
the page ran the two big, black words: 


STOP THIEVES 
and below them: 





CRAWFORD 
SHOES ARE 
UNION MADE. 











for $4.25. 


same price. 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


23d Street and 4th Ave. 
93 Nassau Street. 
iw 4a 137 Fulton Street. 


of Russia Calf. 
Sent, prepaid, 


10 and 12 Broadway. 
1363 Broadway. 
103 West 42d Street. 


prevents any shoes going out 
unless ali parts match perfectly. 


RAWFORD SHOES not only have many novel features, but 
they also possess original style that is not duplicated at the 
No matter where you live, Crawford advance models 
san be bought just as soon as they appear in the New York stores. 

Write for my interesting style book, which shows why Crawford 
points of merit are such valuable features. 


Charles A. Eaton Company, Makers Chita l? Soria 


Gg In New York, the fashion centre of the country, Crawford Shoes 
are sold by Crawford Shoe Makers, at 


141 West 125th Street. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
1001 Broadway, Brooklyn. 











Why risk 





The Dry Shampoo 


W & B SWEDISH 
Hair Powder 


cleanses the hair without washing. 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after 
brushing; leaves the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 


Sizes 10c, 50¢ (by mail 60c) and $1.00. Sold by dealers 








25¢ shi bo 


Keep Your— 





now will preserve every cigar in 
, i xes you buy in the future. 
cigar in the box as choice as the first. 


The J. R. Cigar Moistener 


Last 


















is made of Aluminum and Asbestos and fits on 
end of any cigar box. A special device locks and 
tightly closes lid. Is guaranteed to distribute 
proper moisture evenly within the box. Better 
than the old-fashioned, expensive humidor. A 
boon to travelers. Requires little space and will 
not blister cigars. Send 25 cents (stamps will 
do). Your name engraved on moistener free, 
if you send us dealer’s name and address. 


JOHNSON-ROSENTHAL SALES COMPANY 
76 Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 
Your money back if not satisfied 
Special to Dealers “G0 
Show this Cigar Moistener to your customers. They'll buy 
one as soon as seen. An attractive offer made to dealers on re- 
quest one that will increase your box trade. Write for it today. 


everywhere. If your dealer won’t supply you, send his name 
and 10c and receive a liberal trial package and pamphlet, 


—all illustrated and described in 


MY BOOK — FREE 
It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars and 
smoking in general that every man should know. 
Write for it. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, INC. 
913 Filbert Street 


Grafting Council on Paving Pay-Roll 
**How to Have Handsome Hair."’ 
Said Lanning with a grim smile as he WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. S, 170 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
looked at that first page: 

“‘And then came the deluge.”’ 

“Let her come,’ exulted Johnson, 
sniffing the near battle. 

Big Dennison, on his way back to Kel- 
scy’s office to apologize and square matters, 
bought a copy of the issue and changed his 
mind, heading ‘straight for the Courier 
office. He came in like a raging bull and 
demanded to see —- Mr. Lanning 
sent out word that hewas busy. Dennison, 
with loud-mouthed profanity, swore that, 
busy or not, he would see the man, end 



















$1.00 Portrait Book free,if FAT PEN size, in Lawn Finish, 
you name your Stationer. rey \\ Suede Finish, or Unglazed 
1 quire with envelopes, in \ / Linen. 

box, 45c; 5 quires with V, 


Hurd's name on 
envelopes, in 2 


boxes, $1.80, 
Carleton or 
Drexel 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Vacation Land 








(PAT. JAN. 28, 1908) 


Worn Under the Shirt 


Enable you to enjoy Belt Com- 


put his hand on the doorknob. The door 
was opened so swiftly that, poised as he 
was, it pitched him forward precipitately 


A landof rest, recuperation and recreation is reached in a few hours 
by the Lackawanna Railroad. Whatever sport or pastime you prefer 
you can find the best place for its enjoyment by sending 1o cents 

























fort with Suspender Security. 
Fasten to trousers hip buttons and support them per- 
fectly without injury to any garment. Different from 
and superior to any other invisible suspender, because 
they adjust themselves to every movement of the body; 
this action distributes the strain equally, eliminating 
pull on the shoulders and buttons, insuring absolute 


into the room, where Flagg stood con- 
fronting him. 
‘‘What do you want?” demanded Flagg. 
“‘T want to know who brought this lying 
article in here.” 


in stamps for the zezw 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book, entitled 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


The book contains 110 pages of information and many pictures of places of 
fascinating beauty. It tells you the best place to go, the best place to stay, 
the best way to get there, with lists of hotels, boarding houses, rates, railroad 


comfort. Cool and practical; simple instructions with “TI did,’ returned Flagg. ‘‘ What are | fares, etc. Address 

eachpair. Refusesubstitutes; the genuinearestamped ; +9? George ullen 

‘““SE-NO” on the buckles. 50 cents of your dealer you ong " do about It k k bl General a on 

or of us by mail postpaid. Give your dealer's name. a irst, I’m ong to knock your ock Agent S achaganas 
off,’ declared Dennison in a tearing rage. Railroad 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO. 


Makers of * Eagle’ Suspenders, Belts,and “' Fau/tless"' Garters. 
1210 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. 15, 90 West 


A - os 
Flagg, with a quick eye upon Dennison’s | Dept. 15. 99 West 


huge right fist, saw it clinch, and noted the 


























Costs No More 
Than Wood 


HE economy of this steel vertical 
file is right here: Fifteen years 
from now it will be worth $25.00 
—all it cost. A wooden file will get 


racked and scarred, and soon be worth 
about $4.75 to a second-hand furniture 





dealer. 
rk Walk around your office and note the 
| second-hand look of farniture bought a 


short time ago. How much do you 
charge off yearly for depreciation? 

This steel file lasts like steeZ/ 

Drawers slip in and out at a touch. 
When loaded most they slide easiest. 
Under extreme load they glide smoothly 
and close up silently because balanced 
and suspended on a perfectly adjusted 
roller suspension. Simply cannot stick 
or sag. 

This steel vertical file is richly en- 
ameled in olive green tone, with oxidized 
brass trim; the finish is baked on. It 
will adorn any office. Finished also in 
grain to match any wood. 

Proof against vermin, mice and rust; 
: fire-resisting. Four-drawer, vertical 
letter size, $25.00 delivered to any point 
east of the Mississippi. 

Return at our expense if not satis- 
factory. 

Write today for catalog of complete 
equipment of steel furniture for offices. 








Jamestown Metal Furniture Company 
Dept. B, Jamestown, New York 

















OX up a bottle of 
Fremont Grape Juice 
at the dinner table: 
Observe the pungent 
“bouquet” that fills the din- 
ing room, whetting your desire 
for this delicious drink. 
Now hold your glass up to 
the light. 
Observe the complete absence 
of any sediment, or floating 
particles, 
By these two evidences—the P 
sense of smell and the sense 4 | 
of sight—you will know you ‘jms 
have found an unusual and } 
ous extraordinary grape juice. | 
The first sip you take will 
furnish authoritative evi- 





sort—you’ll declare your- 
self for Fremont, first, 
foremost and finally. 
And howto prove all this ? 
Go to your dealer. If he 
hasn’t it, send us his name 
and $1.00 and we'll for- 
ward, charges prepaid, 
ten “baby bottles” of 
Fremont Grape Juice. 
These baby bottlescon- 
tain exactly one glass 
each, and were devised 
for mail order purposes 
particularly. 


F1Ik The Fremont Grape Juice Co. 
Fremont, Ohie 














tightening flex of the biceps as Dennison’s 
arm crooked slightly, but he did not 
retreat. He only held up a slow, warning 
finger. 

‘Just one minute, Mr. Dennison,” said 
he very calmly. ‘‘ You’re big enough to 
make two of me, and I’m justified in 
equalizing the difference. If ever you so 
much as lay ae 4 finger on me I’ll pump 
you so full of lead that they’ll have to haul 
your coffin on a dray.” 

Dennison paused. Flagg was a great 
“‘kidder,” but behind Flagg’s mild eyes 
was no trace of “‘ kidding’’ just now. 

“If you want to rough-house me,’’ con- 
tinued Flagg tauntingly, counting that 


hesitation at its true worth, ‘‘now is your 
chance, for I haven’t a gun on me. ore- 
over, I don’t intend to carry one. If you 


hand me a beating I’ll have to take it, but 
I'll get you as quick as I’m able to stand on 
my feet; by , I will!” 

Dennison, bluffed, affected to ignore 
Flagg as a kid and beneath his notice, and 
turned to Lanning. 

‘‘Lanning,” he blustered, ‘‘this is the 
worst day’s work you ever did.” 

Lanning, who had never moved from 
his seat, but had sat admiringly observing 
the effect of Flagg’s few observations, now 
spoke very quietly. 

“Get out of my office!”’ he ordered. 

“Come and put me out!” dared Denni- 
son. 

Lanning, a young fellow, and almost 
effeminate in his attire, scarcely larger than 
Flagg, but built like a bundle of steel wires 
from his feet up, arose in leisurely fashion 
and advanced toward Dennison. 

“Get out of my office!’’ he repeated. 

“And I tell you to come and put me 
out,” defied Dennison, triumphant in the 
knowledge that in this sort of encounter he 
was master. 

The surprise of his life awaited Mr. 
Dennison, for Lanning, approaching, sud- 





denly poised himself, and, with a motion | 


as _ as a cat, straightened out his arm, 
with the irresistible leverage of a toggle- 
joint, catching Dennison squarely in the 
neck under the joint of the jaw. Dennison, 
big as he was, jerked back from the impulse 
of that blow, stood poised on his heels for 
an instant with a most ludicrous expres- 
sion of surprise in his eyes, and toppled 
backward. It was Ringling who, talies 
forward at the first trumpet of the battle, 
arrived in front of Lanning’s door in time 
to swoop down, grab Dennison by the 
collar and literally drag him out to the 
stairway, where, setting the still dazed 
giant upon his feet, he gave him a terrific 
kick and left him to regain his footing, if 
he could, as he went down the steps. 
Muttering loud threats to conceal his 
humiliation, Dennison went away. Lan- 
ning, at the top of the stairs, where were 
suddenly grouped all the able-bodied men 
on the floor, turned to Johnson with a 
pleased smile. 

“This,” said he, “is more like. the 
newspaper business of my dreams.” 


VI 


i interest of the public in the secret 
ay-roll was nothing to the interest 
displayed by the Galway crowd and the 
Asphaltulithic. Millet was brought hurry- 
ing from Pittsburgh, where there were other 
councilmen who needed money, and even 
Hanworthy came on from New York, 
chiefly concerned to learn if there had been 
a traitor in his own camp. Exposures and 
explosions of this sort were to be expected. 
They were to be denied, overturned and 
routed by every means possible, which 
was a matter for calm checker-playing, and 
not one for agitation at all; but the 


| ferreting out of a traitor was a more 


important matter. 
elsey, as Lanning had anticipated, 


| denied the whole thing. He repudiated 


Sucenetdiammathnatiiedion Ol | Flagg and came within an ace of giving 


that young gentleman a drubbing when he 
called to wheed!e out, worm out or sur- 
a out of Kelsey additional information. 

e had none to give, even to Hanworthy. 
Prayers and entreaties, threats and prom- 
ises of forgiveness and reinstatement on 
Hanworthy’s part brought only stubborn 
denial from Kelsey. He had not told 
anything, he had not even dropped a hint 
to Flagg or to any one else that might be 
construed into a guess at the real state 
of affairs. If information had leaked out, 
as it undoubtedly had, owing to the 
accuracy of the Courier’s secret pay-roll 
list, it had been through some other source. 

Baffled, yet sure of Kelsey’s guilt, 
Hanworthy sought refuge in the ‘third 
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Copyright 1909 by David Adler & Sons Clo, Co. 


Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


are by all odds “‘ the typical college clothes of America.”’ The college 
man is not a wearer of ridiculous extremes. He detests the “*freak- 
ish’? type of apparel—and while demanding “‘true style’’ admires 
refined looking clothes. The Collegian models are exactly in keeping 
with his ideas. They possess every feature a man could wish for— 
and they’re “‘gentlemen’s”’ clothes in all that the words imply. _ 

Spring suits and overcoats $15.00 to $35.00 are now being 
shown by the foremost clothiers everywhere. Our book of fashion 
will post you on values and style. Mailed free. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 
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Swift = 
Saf. ° == 
a ed Compl by Pi the Pio Gasoline Mot 

; Manufacture mplete by Pierce, the neer Gasoline Motor 
Pierce Motor Bo Builder. 14 ft., Speed 7 miles,$75; 16 ft., Speed 7'2 miles, $87.50 
Pierce Motor Boats are noiseless, speedy and so simple the boys and girls can operate them. The 14 ft. motor boat 
will carry 5 people, has 3 seats, as pictured above. The 16 ft. motor boat has 4 seats and will carry7. Are made 
stiff, strong and staunch. Motor works on the water, preventing vibration. Weight is little more than that of a 
strong row boat. Costs what a good row boat did a few years ago. Ideal for hunting and fishing. 

We guarantee Pierce Motor Boats to give perfect service. We furnish free any defective part within Five 
years. 2 gallons of fuel will run one 18 hours. For a safe, durable and entirely seaworthy small motor boa 
nothing can equal these 14 and 16 ft. Pierce Boats. We make other boats up to 40 ft. If interested send 4 cts 


stamps and we will send our complete Motor Boat Catalog. Motor and Dory Catalog sent iree 


PIERCE ENGINE CO. Twenty-second Avenue, RACINE, WIS. 


Siegel Cooper & Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives 


et 
“Daemo” Fasteners 


FOR MEN and WOMEN. Nickel or Gold plated, | 

DRAWER SUPPORTERS, two, 20c; 30c. TIE MP, 

5c; 10c. SOCK SUPPORTERS, two, 10c; 20c. SHIELD 

CLAMPS for WOMEN, four, 15c; 25c. All snapon or 

off wy~ never slip, let go, or weaken, and won't 
P 
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Cheaper Than Wood and Lasts a Lifetime 


Write for Booklet of Designs at all prices. Agents Wanted 


The Stewart [ron Works Co 


rust. At dealers, or postpaid, on receipt of price. Satis- ry 
faction guarante or money refunded at end of 20 TEWART 1707 Covington St.,Cincinnati, 0. 
days’ trial. Circular free. U.S. Stamps accepted. Iron Fence Largest Makers of Iron 


Fence in the World. 


Agents wanted. D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. 
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If 
you only knew 





FUSIBLE 
CORE 


Hot Water 
Bottle 


As I know 
it, you would 
never let another day pass 
without it. 


Just think of it—a hot water bottle 
absolutely made of one piece of best 
Para rubber. No seams, no cement, 
no joints—positively cannot leak. 

You never before saw or heard of a water 


bottle like the Fusible Core — positively made 
of one solid piece of rubber. 

The Fusible Core bottleissonamed because 
in construction the rubber is built around a 
Fusible Metal Core in the shape of a bottle. 
The heat omglaved in the process of curin 
the bottle reduces the Fusible Core to liqui 
form, sothatit may be poured from the mouth. 
As aresult you havea Bor waterbottleof abso- 
lutely one piece of the very best Para rubber. 


No cemented seams or joints 
to give away under the 
action of hot water. 


Will outlive three of the old fashioned water 
bags cemented and joined together. 

Ask your druggist for the Fusible Core hot 
water bottle. Always look for “*Gleason 
Fusible Core Process” around edge of seal 
onthe bottle. If he cannot supply you, order 
from us direct, giving his name, enclosing ex- 
press or money order and we will send it 


prepaid. 
1} Quart $1.75 3Quarts $2.25 
2Quarts 2.00 4Quarts 2.50 


Money back if unsatisfactory. 


Walpole Rubber Works 


Dept. A 


185 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 























Learn the 
Pleasures of Motorcycling 


This free book has opened the eyes of 
hundreds to the delights of motorcycling. 

Think of the unlimited opportunity for 
healthful, open-air recreation that motor- 
cyclingoffers you—short spins or extended 
tours through country and mountains — 
just the form of diversion you want and need. 

On an “R-S” you can travel 20 miles 
for 2 cents! And there is ‘‘no limit to 
speed but the law.”? Safe, strong, comfort- 
able, easy to operate. Occupies 2 x 8- 
foot space when not in use. 

Write for the “‘ R-S” free illustrated booklet — to-day 
READING STANDARD COMPANY 
River Street, Reading, Pa. 

2 “Built and tested in the mountains.” « 














Headquarters for College 
School, Class or Fraternity Pennants 


Ze» scrcneo Pillows, etc. A sample of 
mT 4 12x27 Pennant sent for 
50 cents. Tell us yourcolors. 
‘*New Illustrated Catalogue 
seat for 5 cents which will 
be allowed on order for a 
sample.’’ We want agents 
everywhere. 
Our references are: The P 
4°} Bank, Sisson Bros., Welden co 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 


H & CO., P.O. Box, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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degree.”” Galway, nursing a large and 
dangerously-quiet wrath of his own, 
provided a couple of detectives from the 
police force, and Hanworthy secreted them 
in an adjoining room of his suite while 
he and Millet again questioned Kelsey. 
Having experience in such matters, they 
strove to confuse their man and to trap him 
into an admission, approaching the subject 
from a score of different angles, talking 
about other matters, poaes the blame 
elsewhere, and leading skillfully up to some 
surprise question or statement that should 
extricate the barest hint from the badgered 
Kelsey. Only as a last resort they called 
in Bixby and Tressler, the two men from 
the central office, big, brawny fellows who 
were laughable opposites to the popular 
conception of a sleuth, their tactics being 
always and only to bully a suspect, whether 
guilty or not, into an admission. 

Bixby was the man who now took the 
initiative in the delicate cross-examining 


of Kelsey. 
“Look here, Kelsey,’’ he hoarsely 
rapped out. ‘‘We got the goods on you, 


and this thing’s gone far enough. We 
know you leaked, but we want to know how 
you leaked. My partner and I have been 
tracing you, and we know all about you. 
We know your record. Now, give up.” 

Kelsey turned with flashing eyes to this 
new exasperation. 

‘“‘Where do you get in on this?” he 
demanded. 

‘*We'll show you where we get in, you 
——,” interposed Tressler, calling Kelsey 
a name so viciously foul that it brought 
=~ little Irishman to his feet with frothing 

ps. 

Just as he was about to make a lunge, 
Bixby, ready and anxious for just such a 
demonstration, grabbed him from behind, 
pinioning his arms, and forced him strug- 
gling back into his seat. 

‘*Let me loose!” shrieked Kelsey. ‘‘I 
won’t stand a name like that from any 
man on earth!” 

“You won’t?’”’ and Bixby called him a 
worse one if possible. 

With a cry of positive agony Kelsey 
~~ to turn upon this new tormentor, 
and Tressler, as an ingenious distraction, 
heaped upon him a new, unbearable insult. 
The admirable intention of all this merci- 
less baiting was to frenzy Kelsey so that 
he would, in defiance, confess what he 
had done, and with alternate insult and 
innuendo they played upon him until tears 
stood in his eyes and he was a shrieking, 
poy fury; but still, to every question 
put to him b mgt de who sat entirely 
unmoved—though Millet, grasping his 
chair arms until his muscles ached, was 
white-faced and sick— Kelsey returned the 
same stubborn denials. 

No, he had not told. No and no, and 
no again. 

At last, finding these tactics unavail- 
able, Tressler tried another one of the 
gentle means of the third degree. Stand- 
ing squarely in front of Kelsey, who was 
still held back in his chair by Bixby, he 
said with a dangerous glitter: 

‘“‘Now, this is your last chance, Kelsey. 
Are you going to confess?” 

“No!” shrieked Kelsey. 

‘‘Then take that!” and with his tremen- 
dous fist Tressler struck Kelsey a stunning 
blow on the cheek that nearly broke his 
jawbone, and that toppled him off his 
chair to the floor. 

An exclamation of horror broke from 
Millet, but Hanworthy sat unmoved. 
Millet jumped up and interposed himself 
between them, but Tressler, with a brawny 
hand, thrust him back. 

‘We'll get to this now or we’ll kill him! 
Kelsey, did you leak?” 

Kelsey, rising slowly to a sitting position 
on the floor, limp and weak and holding his 
hand to his cheek, was dumb until Han- 
worthy repeated the question; then, with 
= quietness, he muttered: 

se es,” 

“T told you so!” triumphed Bixby, 
panting. 

“That will do,” said Hanworthy coolly. 
‘*We have what we wanted and I will not 
have the man insulted any more. Millet, 
take these men out and settle with them.” 

“T don’t want to see them,” said Millet 
in a strained voice. 

With his back to them he opened his 
pocketbook and took out some money, 
which he divided in two equal portions 
and handed to Bixby and Tressler without 
looking up. 

“T hope you find that enough,”’ said he. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Marine Engines 


Made in 1, 2 and 3 cylinders from 

3 to 25 H.P. Jump Spark Ignition 
1 and 2 cylinders, 4 to 15 H.P. Make and Break Ignition 

Just the engine for any boat for work or pleasure 


Attractive Prices — Best Quality 


HE W. H. Mullins Co., of Salem, 0. , largest 
-| manufacturers of pressed steel boats in the 
world, bought 300 Ferroengines in 1907, 500 
in 1908, and 1,000 to date for 1909, amount- 
ing in all to a quarter of a million dollars, 
What b f d f i 
of an cugine than this, When Mr, Mulline supe ee ota 
gine because of its many superior features, viz.: simplicity, ease in 
starting, operating reliability, and unequaled power for its size and 


weight” he is repeating the praise of thousands of Ferro ow i 
all parts of the world. You will be enthusiastic if you run alae 





Two Cylinder Ferro Engine with Ferro Reverse Gear 





Ask the following Distribu- 
t 


‘ors for Information and a 
Demonstration 


Balfour & Calvitt, 





Ferro Engine Embodies 
Most Advanced Improvements 
Counter Balanced Crankshaft. 
Successful Cooling System for any 
climate. 
Positive Pressure Oiling System. 
Efficient Ignition—Jump Spark 
and Make and Break. 
Accessibility of Working Parts. 
All Parts Interchangeable. 
And others teo lengthy to mention. 


Offset Cylinder— \ 

An improvement 
found in the highest 
priced automobile 
motors and Ferro en- 
gines. Force of explo- 
sion exerts all turning 
effort on Crankshaft. 
Gives greater power 
efficiency, reduces 
and equalizes side 
thrusts of piston on 
cylinder walls. Elim- 
inates ‘‘ knock” which loosens parts. 








Savannah, Ga. 
Loane-Hiltz Eng. Co., 
306 Hanover St., Baltimore 
Bath Marine Constr. Co., 
Bath, Me. 
Angier & Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. A. Ballou, 
879 Main St., Buffalo 
Richards & Friauf, 
420 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
G. P. Hall, 30 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Star Boat Co., 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Jas. M. Shuck, 
1160 Main St., Los Aageles 





SPECIAL— 5000 3 H. P,. FERROS AT $60 EACH. Good as money can 
build. All improvements of standard Ferros, quantity brings down the 
price. Just the thing for launch, canoe, dingey or auxiliary yacht. 


J. C. Shadegg-Eng. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
E. P. Thomas, 
New Haven, Cona. 





Biggest Value in Reverse Gear on the Market. Ferro Gear gives positive 
control and a neutral point where engine runs free. Get a catalogue. 


Geo. Brewster, 

334 Magazine St., New Or. 
C. J. F. Schaefer, 

Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 





Leading Boat Builders use Ferro engines. They must be good. Ask any 
of the following: W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. Outing Boat Co., Ashland, 
Wis. Cleveland Auto Boat Co., Cleveland, O. Memphis Boat Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. Pope Boat Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. Rippley Hdw. Co., 
Grafton, Ill. Inland Lakes Boat Co., Lake Geneva, Wis. W.J. Hand, New 
Bedford, Mass. Niagara Boat Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y._ Pioneer Boat & 
Pattern Co., Bay City, Mich. Packard Motor Yacht Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Tranter Mig. Co., 
105 Water St., Pittsburg 
Reierson Machinery Co., 
Portland, Ore 
Horton Boat Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
S. P. Pankost, 
Sacramento, Cal. 





A Practical Treatise covering design, construction, installation and opera- 
tion of marine motors sold for half the cost—25 cents. 


South Eng. & Sup. Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Bates & Chesebrough, 

612 Mer. Ex., San Francisco 





Free Catalogue describing all 1909 models upon request. Write for it. 
Remember our New York Office, 44 Cortlandt St. (2nd floor) 


A large stock of engines. Experts in charge. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company 


Largest Marine Engine Builders in the World 
Main Offices 808 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 





Seattle Mar. Sup. Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Bacon & Donnovan, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ware Bros., Spokane 
L. M. Trask, St. John, N. B. 
A. R. Williams Mach. Co., 
Ltd., Toronto 
B. C. Boat & Engine Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 














UP EVERY HILL 


**Nothing Can Stop It 
but the Driver ”’ 


The automobile you 
have been waiting for. 
Combines the comfort 
and utility of a touring- 
car—at % the price—with 
none of the nuisance. No tire or other 
troubles; always ready to go. Easy to understand and con- 
trol; anyone can drive it anywhere. Travels all day on one 
filling of gasoline. Built and guaranteed for service. 
and up. New catalogue of 1909 models free. Write me. 
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attractive designs and 






complete instructions; 
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table runners, lamp shades and porch pillows in 


your summer cottage or bungalow. 
Tue HERRICK DesiGns Book will give you 


applied without tracing or cutting; what fabrics 


You 
Can Stencil 
Your Own 
Curtains 


colors on any material for 


show you how designs are 








Frank J. Enger 2123 Gest st. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Runs 20 to 50 


decorated. The Book 





For 30 
Years 
Maker of 
“* Quality’’ 
ehicles 







and colors are used and illustrate articles already 


of cut stencils for your selection. Send 25 cents 
to-day for the Herrick Designs Book, 
The 25 cents paid for the book may be de- 
ducted on any future order of $1.0 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 952 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
CUT Stencils and Colors 


contains fifty illustrations 


00 or over. 
































OVER ANY ROAD | 
FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will guarantee to put any old 
5e Per Square. leaky,worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, steel, 





Formerly at Kalamaz 
Mich, 


orsend direct. Booklet free. 





| 
| - @ E FA N Mo & SANITARY) 4s clean 2 
| 7 “ = — r 
UR A ae és 

i We? 4 CHAMBER 
| |The Freeman Pipe « Fp Sint corey, 


§ will not Clog or Slug. FF 







\ 2 
2 $1. Same in second quality, 50c. 
case, $5, postpaid. A 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 


** 45 sweet asa nut, 











Ars Absorbent cotton 
SS catchesallsalivaand 
> nicotine. Changecot- 
Ra ton when saturated, thus 
© theentire pipe is kept dry. 
our money. 3° in. bent or 
iectets rubber bit. Frenchbriar 







With amber bit, silver mounted, in 
$5 sk your dealer, 


REFERENCE: First State Bank. 
40 First St., PETOSKEY, MICH. 








paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, and 





keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 
er, makes old, 


The Perfect Roof Preserv: 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- | 
00 -= IX teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 

book tells all about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68 Elyria, Ohio 


| You would _ a good 
consider 4% Govt. Bonds at P. aF investment 
| Our Guarantee Law makes deposits with us practi- 
cally the same. We pay 4%. Ask for further informe 
FIRET STATE BANK, RAVIA, OKLAHOM 
a, 








+ The roundness of the natural shoulder is evident 


and will STAY, being worked in by hand. This 
is but one of the many Atterbury System supe- 
riorities. There is an Atterbury System Clothier 
in nearly every town. 


For book address: 


“ Atterbury System Clo es 


If interested in ‘*Out- 
door games’’—a valu- |} 
able Reference Guide |} 
—write us for free copy. 

— oe Additional copiesat $1. 


116 Fifth Ave., New York 
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J Here are 

the smoothest- 
and-easiest-cut- 
ting saws in the world. 


SIMONDS | 
SAWS | 


work their way through any wood, 
without ‘‘sticking ’’ or ‘‘ chewing,”’ 
without waste of lumber. Their 
perfectly-set teeth are always sharp. 

The maximum of quality and 
value—Simonds quality, Simonds 
service—is invariably assured by 
the Simonds trademark ; etched on 
the blade of every genuine Simonds. 


Most dealers sell Simonds Saws. If 
yours does not, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 





Write for “Simonds Guide" — mailed free on request 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago New York New Orleans 
San Francisco Portland Seattle 




















Wishing Fee 
King Air Rifle 


It is the natural, down-deep-in- 
the-heart wish of every normal, 
manly, little fellow. He 
knows he could have lots 
of good fun with a “ King.” 
You surely know what 
wholesome, harmless, 
healthful funit would 
give your boy. 
Make his play- 
days long, 
happy days of 
training for 
body, eye 
and mind, 


















King 
1000-Shot 


Air Rifle 


Hammerless, magazine 
repeater, lever action, 
automatic loader. No 
powder—no danger. 
Price $2.00, Other“ Kings,” 
$1.00 to $1.75. The King 
?op Gun, forthe little fellows, 
handsomest toy made, 25c. 

a dealer in your town can’t 
supply you with a Aing, write 
for our book, “Giving Boys a 
Chance,” free, or remit price for 
gun to be sent, express prepaid. 


Markham Air Rifle Company 
100 Markham St., Plymouth, Mich. 
Established 25 Years. 




















. | 
King of Beauty | 
—— 2 nell eo Rene em Te ame | 
Pozzoni, in his day, was king of beauty | 
in France. Queens gave him medals, and | 
Courts paid him homage. 

His face powder remains, and may 
always remain, the world’s finest creation 
in soothing, clinging, invisible powder. 


Pozzonis 


MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION POWDER 
Sold everywhere — in five tints — 50c per box. 
Flesh, Pink, White, Brunette, Cream. 











Operate a string of PREMIUM Machines 

and take life easy. Little mints. Boosters 

of ice cream and cigar sales. Takes pennies 

o> ornickels. Write for special offer. 

Premium Vending Co. 
Smi 


} Pittsburg, Pa. 
i | 
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A Trouble-Saving Stove 


Why sacrifice the quality of the cooking and your peace of mind over 
a coal fire, when a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove is all 
that’s needed to change an overheated, inconvenient kitchen into a com- 
fortable and handy room for housework ? 

The “New Perfection” Stove is a home stove. It is built for one specific 
purpose —to do good cooking in home kitchens. It is not a house heater—it 
is not intended to be. Besides all this, the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built just like a modern steel range—with a commodious CABINET TOP 
for holding dishes and cooking utensils. This makes the ‘New Perfection” 
superior to all other oil stoves—for with it you cannot only cook a big 
meal but you can also keep z¢ hot. Also equipped with strong 
nickel-plated drop shelves on which coffee pot or teapot may be 
placed, and two bars for keeping towels handy. 

For comfort, simplicity and convenience, the New Perfection 
is without equal. 

Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without 
Cabinet Top. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The LA is essential to evening com- 
Ray O MP fort in the home—the one 
faultless light. Do away with makeshifts 

and get a Rayo. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


















































Founded 1865 


“ Fashion, like a picture, talks in all languages.” 


New Low Prices 
Summer Waists and Dresses 


For women who desire to dress well at mod- 
erate expense. 

We want to show every reader of this maga- 
zine the Great Fashion Centre this store is— 
the safe, low prices we are able to quote for 


Suits —Waists— Hats— Dresses— Muslin Under- 
wear — Hosiery — Neckwear— Misses’, 
Children’s and Infants’ Wear. 












WAIST Waist No. P 210. Genu- 

No. P 210 ine Hand Embroidered 
je. for $1.75. 

75 This dainty waist will 

$ © ¢ appeal to women of culti- 

vate! taste, because of its 

postpaid smart simplicity. Made 


of sheer French Batiste. 
uttons visibly 
at back, where 
clusters of tucks 
extend the full 
length. Front 
exquisitely em- 
broidered by 
hand in floral 
designs and 
dots. Sleeves 
are trimmed 
with clusters of 
fine tucks and 
edged with a 
frill of Val lace 
as is also the 
finely tucked 
Gibson collar. 
Veining fin- 
ishes the shoul- 
ders and collar 
in a distinctive 
way, adding to 
the smart ap- 
pearance ofthis 
well-made waist. 


Bees te only: Price, $1.75 postpaid. 
Our New Sent , 


Fashion 


Catalogue Free 


beautifully 

illustrates and “ 

fully describes 

just the Stylish Write 

things You love """ 

to have, but can 

not find in your Today 

ownhometown —— 

HereisaSampleof 

Simpson - Crawford 
Values 


No. P 458—A smart 
stylish dress made in one 
piece (Princess Effect), 
of wine Anderson 
Btriped Scotch Ging- 
ham, a material famous 
for quality and known 
the world over to launder 
like a handkerchief and 
guaranteed fast color. 

The yoke and collar 
are of dainty white Swiss 
with insertions of lace. 
Folds of Linene in solid 
color outline the yokeand 
are applied with pleasing 
effect at the shoulders 
andon the tuckedsleeves. 

Linene is also used on 
the fold around bottom 
of skirt, forming a very 
stylish color contrast. 
The dress closes in back 
invisibly. long sleeves 
only. 

Colors,— light blue, 
green, pink, brown or 
lavender and white stripe 
with trimming to match, 
also black and white 
Stripes, with either rose 
or blue trimming. 

Sizes, 32 to 44 — also 
misses’ sizes, 14 to 18 
years. 


Price, $4.75 postpaid 57%'Vik.. 
Send us your order today — Remem- 
ber, your money back if you want it. 


OUR GUARANTEE ——— 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you— we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly 
and cheerfully refund your money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 
For 30 Years Leaders of New York Fashions 


We own and operate four of the largest stores in America, 
therefore it is reasonable that we have advantages as regards 
Style, Quality and Prices not given to any other house 
anywhere. No matter how small or how large your purchase 
we pay postage and express charges, thus enabling YOU 
to shop in New York's Foremost Fashion store with genuine 
pleasure and economy just asif you visited us personally. 


Write TODAY for your FREE copy of Summer Catalogue 
Address Dept. M. P. 


Simpson Crttajond 
SEASON TOU NEW YORK. — 


=. The “ Baby” Torch 

= Invaluable for Home, 
Workshop and 
Repair Kit. 


ails 

















Produces 

intensely hot 

flame for soldering, ~~ 
welding, removing paint . 
and 101 odd jobs around the 
home, repair shop, automobile, 
motor boat, etc. Powerful, com- 
pact, purely automatic, absolutely 
safe, works without air pressure, 
lights with match, burns two 
hours with one filling. Has no ob- 
jectionable features of other torches. 
Used and recommended by Householders, 
Autoists, Electricians, Jewelers, Dentists and 
Repair Shops everywhere. Price $1.25 prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Send today. 


Crescent Electric Company, Valparaiso, Ind. 









‘Perfectly satisfactory, friend,” said 
Bixby. 

For the first time since the inquisition 
had n Millet turned on Bixby and 
looked him squarely in the face. <A hot 

rotest was on his lips for being called 
Fiend by this man, but he saw a sneer on 
Tressler’s face, and reflected with sicken- 
ing guilt that he was as bad as they. He 
said no more, but went to the window and 
looked out until he heard the men step into 
the elevator; then he slipped out himself. 
His fastidiousness had n sickened b 
this unutterable brutality, and he felt 
that he must have a stimulant, in spite of 
the fact that drink was poison to him. 

Hanworthy, however, had no nerves 
and no room for sentimentalism. He was 
busy now with Kelsey. 

“T’m sorry, Kelsey,’ said he. ‘I’ve 
trusted you for a ants many years and 
never found you to fail before. I’m sure it 
must have been quite an accident. Tell 
me how it came about.” 

Kelsey, his throat choked and swollen, 
only shook his head. He could not even 
gasp areply. For the first time in his life 

is manhood was broken—and his heart 
was broken. It wasn’t the blow. He 
would have fought both men and taken 
his beating philosophically. But it was 
his absolute helplessness under vile insult 
that had cowed his spirit. He could not 
have analyzed it, but he knew that he 
would never be quite the same man. 

“T say, I’m sorry, Kelsey,’”’ said Han- 
worthy again. ‘I wouldn’t have had this 
happen for worlds, but no part of it would 
have taken place if you had told me about 
your mistake. We must know it for pro- 
tection. In the mean time, it’s going to 
cost us a lot of money and prestige, but I 
don’t want to count you among the losses. 
I think I’ll send you over to Pittsburgh to 
take charge there.”’ 

Kelsey, grasping his throat, choking 
= sobs that would not break, shook his 

ead. 

Hanworthy knew men, however. 

“Yes, you will, Kelsey,” he persisted. 
“You'll get over this. You’ll be a more 
valuable man than you ever were. In 
fact, I think your services will be so much 
enhanced that I’llraise your wages. You’d 
better go and rest now. I want you to go 
back East with me tonight.” 

A clerk at the Hotel Nouveau, a friend of 
Flagg’s, had kept that enterprising reporter 
posted on Hanworthy’s apartments and 
who visited them, and when Flagg heard 
that Bixby and Tressler had been up there 
with Hanworthy and Millet and Kelsey 
he put two and two together and hummed a 
low, sweet song. The third degree! Wher- 
ever these two went something brutal was 
sure to happen, and he carefully counted on 
Kelsey’s being bulldozed into defiance and 
being ready to tell all he knew for revenge; 
but when he saw Kelsey for a moment that 
afternoon the man met him with a set 
face and with no recognition in his eyes 
whatever, but brushed on past into the 
grillroom. 

Flagg started to follow, but Kelse 
turned squarely and faced him with a loo 
in his eyes that Flagg dared not brave, 
and the reporter went out nonplused. De- 
jected, he telephoned to the office of the 
Courier that there was nothing doing, and 
detailed how Kelsey had silently defied him. 

Johnson laughed at him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Are you passing into your 
second young ladyhood? Go back and see 
the man!” 

Flagg sighed. 

“All right,” said he. ‘‘ You’ll look after 
my widow and orphans, I hope.” 

“With pleasure,” promised Johnson. 
“They'll be well looked after for the first 
time in their lives.” 

Flagg made one more hopeless attempt. 
He went back to the grillroom and found 
Hanworthy with Kelsey! As _ Flagg 
approached their table, Kelsey looked 
silently toward his employer. 

“‘Who’s this?”’ asked that spherical 
gentleman. 

““Mr. Flagg, of the Courier,”’ announced 
Flagg himself. 

“Oh! You are the small young gentle- 
man with the large imagination who 
dreamed that pretty story about the 
council and an alleged secret npr 


oe ag eng | with all his chins. 
‘Well, Mr. Flagg, I want to congratulate 
you on having plunged your paper into 
the worst mess it ever had in its existence,” 
and he beckoned the head waiter with a 
puffy finger. 
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“This is “How. to. Know” the Genuine 


MEN’S, "4 50c BOYS’ Sts! 25c. 

2 Union Suits: Men‘s:$1.00; Boys’ 50c. : 
Send for new booklet on "Coolness, Comfort, Economy." . 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY | 
1 Washington: Street, Amsterdam, New York 
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CANNOT ENTER 


Through ground floor or porch windows, left 


open for ventilation, if protected with 


CLIMAX 
AUTOMATIC 
VENTILATING 
SASH LOCKS 


HI Can't be forced or opened 
. Can’t be i?.any way from the out- 

° side. Careless servants 
pried off cannot forget to lock it. 
or picked It locks itself. You can 
sleep by the open window, 
inhale pure air, and enjoy 
good health, peace of mind 
and absolute security. 
Windows are automatic- 
ally locked, when open a 
safe distance,or when shut, 


Prevents Rattling 
of Windows 

By drawing both sashes 

tightly together, excluding 
dust, draft or cold air. 

hascati-c asad You Can Put the 

Agents Wanted Lock On Yourself 


in a few minutes with a screwdriver. No cutting or marring of 
sash required. So simple in construction, a child can operate it. 








Two Styles: 
Price 25 or 50c 


On sale at all Hardware Stores. Write for illustrated booklet, it | 


tells more about this wonderful burglar-proof lock. 


Do It Today — It Is Free 


CLIMAX LOCK & VENTILATOR CO. 
Dept. A Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


) The —— Boy 





For Boys 


Makes boys robust in body, 
quick in mind and skillful with 
their hands, A whole magazine 
tilled with everything a boy 
wants to read and know and do. 
Baseball, football, swimming, 
skating, all sports and games in 
season discussed by experts. De- 
partinents of photography, elec- 
trical and other scientific experi- 
ments, collecting stamps. Tells 


boys just how to make things and do 
things, and contains many good sto- 
ries, Every red-blooded boy should 
have this great magazine. 250,000 boys 
are readers. Send $1,00 for a whole year. 


zo cents at news-stands. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
95 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


‘avers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 

Only college in the world where these 

paying professions are taught successfully. Estab! 

16 y Endorsed by International Association uf Photo- 
nd Pl “Wien 





Association of Illinois. 





YP 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
in a 144 


Write for catalogue, and 





specify poo B yom which you are interested. - 

Tilinois College of Pho phy or ? 952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of photo tneeeting i Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 








No saloons in Effingham. 
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**Perforated’’ 
Leather Garter 


Perspiration and odor proof 
fabric lined. . No metal or 





GARTERS WITH THE HOLES va erence 


5p) The Knee-Drawer Garters 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


Ceaunike 
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Semi-Elastic Garter 


This garter embodies all the 
features of The Perforated 


Three leather comes fmegmtact with | ——— oe oo bese Frese Three 
Adjustable pone A a ee i | gives that elasticity preferred by Adjusta ble 
Sizes: either leg. The perforation allows | fome | Tne page BA 8 Sizes: 
Small, the pores of the skin to breathe. | proof fabric,and is metal free. Small, 
Medium and 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair Medium and 
Large. For sale at your dealer's, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Large. 
CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY , Dept. G, 836 Broadway, oo 
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Style and Comfort 


are so perfectly combined in our 
Challenge Collarsasto make thema boon 
to the well dressed man—they main- 
tain a perfect fit and dressy look under 
conditions impossible for a linen collar. 


CH ALLENGre 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


are ideal for every purpose, the hustle of busi- 
ness, the social function or life out of doors. 
They are not affected by dust or heat, yet they 
are correct in every detail as the best linen 
collar you can buy. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in the latest, | 
most up-to-date models, They have the perfect fit, | 
dull finish and dressy look of the best linen collars— | 





our new ‘‘Slip-Easy”’ finish permits easy, correct 
adjustment of the tie. 
hallenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can de cleaned with soap 
and water. You can't tell them from linen, 
Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer does 
not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., 
stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per pair for 
cuffs, and we will see that you are supplied at once. Our new 
booklet gives valuable pointers about the correct thing in dress 
— what to wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “A” | 
725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; Chicago, 
161 Market St.; San Francisco, 718 Mission St.; 8t. Louis, Mills 
Bldg.; Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. 





Here’s 
7, Candy 
i. ~~ & Extra 






(48 
~\ at Ae i ° 
{pe “ Fine_ 
A WS ae 
th A vu) One taste reveals 
WA the delicious, di/- 


Jerent flavor of 


— 
Sorority Chocolates 


Cpe Ade” 


And one taste explains why the college girl, 
famous for her candy-taste and judgment, has 
claimed as her very own this confection de /uxe— 
the cream of creams among chocolates. Always 
pure, fresh, unbroken. 

At leading dealers —60c the pound. Or send 
$1.00 for full pound box (craftsmanship design) 
and three artists’ duplicates (11 x 24 in., full colors, 
no advertising) of our famous Sorority Girl heads— 
all charges paid. 


Our “‘ Treat’’ Box Free 


Send your dealer's name and 5 two- 
cent stamps for postage and packing 
and we'll send you miniature of our 
regular box containing enough 
Sorority Chocolates to convince you 
how good they are. 
Address today. 














Taylor Bros. < 
Company 
367 Taylor Bldg. 








Two-Year 


Guarantee 
With Every 


Murray 
Vehicle 


4 Price $625° 
FREE—Our Illustrated Catalog No.119 


free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- 
rlages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio — 

















The head waiter came over obsequiously. 
“See that this man is removed from 
the room,” Hanworthy directed. ‘He is 


annoying us ”’ 

“I’m offended,” observed Flagg. “I 
choose to construe that as a hint to leave, 
and I’m going.” 

Before Flagg got back to the office of 
the Courier notice of a huge libel suit 
had already been filed, and Lanning and 
Johnson were discussing it with some grav- 
ity. Being human they were inclined to 
reproach Flagg for ali their troubles. 

“‘You bring us in this hot story, Flagg, 
and it is up to you to produce proof,” 
Johnson advised him. ‘‘We want to stop 
this suit before it gets into the courts.” 

“T pass,” said Flagg dejectedly. ‘I 
don’t see how I’m going to produce. My 
only source of information has dried up 
on me. 

“‘Get another one,” ordered Johnson 
bluntly. 

“All right,” chirped Flagg airily, his 
cheerfulness returning under pressure. 
“‘Any other little thing you want me to 
look after while I’m out?” 


VII 


_ \ \ J HEN rogues fall out honest men get 

their dues.’”’ Thus mused Flagg as 
he wandered disconsolately forth, wonder- 
ing where he should make a new canker of 
dissent in the ranks of the enemy. He 
reasoned the matter all out. By this time 
Galway knew of Tiernan’s discovery, of 
Kelsey’s indiscretion, of Dennison’s rob- 
bery of his fellow-thieves. Dennison had 


| doubtless had a bad half-hour with the big 


boss, and foxy Dan Packard had been 
called into consultation. Tiernan, Riley, 


| Powers, Krug and Helfiman had been sent 


for, the whole matter had been smoothed 
out and their mouths sealed as tightly as 
so many drums. An approach to any 
member of the gang at this inauspicious 
moment would only result in blunt denial 
and, perhaps, even bodily violence; for 
while Galway himself always counseled 
against physical coercion, he did it with 
both eyes shut, and the men under him 
were as fine a collection of two-fisted gentry 
as ever wielded a forest of shillalahs at a 
Donnybrook fair. There being no chance 
from the municipal side, there remained 
only the contracting side. Who, of those 
forces, would know about it? First, Han- 
baton Flagg smiled in self-derision as he 
thought of approaching that icicle. Kelsey 
was out of the question now, since he was 
guarded like a gold shipment. Who, then, 
remained? Millet. 

Millet, with all his suavity, with all 
his experience, with all his calmness, with 


his important position to maintain and his. 


responsibility to guard! Flagg mentally 
threw up both hands over the hopelessness 
of his position, and finding himself directly 
in front of the Gilman House bar, a highly 
mahoganized thirst-parlor which made a 
specialty of dim, restful lights and — 
corners, he turned in to console with himself. 
In the semi-privacy of the first cozy-corner 
he found, all alone, bedewing the desert 
of remorse with copious and rapidly suc- 
ceeding drafts, white-faced and shaken 
Millet! 

Blessing his Fates for this much, yet 
questioning them with some distrust as to 
what more they held, Flagg quietly slipped 
into the high-backed stall, and, beckoning 
a waiter, sat down opposite Millet with 
the narrow, mahogany table between them. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Mr. Millet,’’ said he, 
reaching out a tentative hand. 

He was surprised at the result. He had 
expected Millet to either shake hands with 
him coldly, or perhaps refuse altogether and 
force an open breach. He expected at 
least a start of surprise and repugnance. 
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Instead, Millet raised his fen and grasped | 


Flagg’s hand with a feverish palm. Flagg’s 
heart gave a great bound as he realized 


that he was not recognized as a Courier | 


man, only as a friendly face; for Millet, 


in his attempt to drown his sorrows, had | 


merely drowned himself, and all the sorrow | 


was left. In his attempt to recover from 
the shock which the torture of Kelsey had 
inflicted upon his zstheticism his besetting 
sin had got him. 

“Glad to see you, old man,” said he a 
trifle thickly. ‘‘ What will you have?” | 

Flagg had come in with the firm inten- 
tion of taking nothing more than a single 
glass of beer while he thought matters 
over. He realized that, under the circum- 
stances, this would never do. It would 
raise a suspicion of good-fellowship; more- 
over, Millet had a good hour’s start of 








enjamin Clothes 
Made in New York by Alfred Benjamin & Co. 


Style,—fabrics,— making,—that satisfy the Best 
Dressed Men in the world. Prices, quality con- 
sidered, extraordinarily modest. One Good Clothier 
in each principal city sells Benjamin Clothes. 
Book of New York Fashions for the asking 
ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO., New York 
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Sead lor our free Boat Book | 
FOUR 


COOKING AND IRONING 
Made Cool and Pleasant : 


if you use our denatured ALCOHOL Stove and 
Iron, The most efficient, economical and scien 


Do not think of buying a 
launch until you see our 


tifically constructed utensil on the market, foreign 
or domestic. Handsomely nickeled, for dining 
room table, but powerful enough for the kitchen 













Bargains SPECIAL Blue fi »; odorless; sate. 
] Only COMBINATION 
$121.00 apne 


IF VOU ACT NOW! 
Polished and Nickel Plated 
Stove,and Iron, only $7.50 
CASH WITH ORDER 


for this complete 16 fvot launch. 2% 
H. P. guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
$144 for 9% mile per hour ‘“Speedaway.” $153 
for canopy topped **‘ Winner.”’ $160 for Auto- 
topped 3 H. P. ‘‘Comfort.”’ All 16 feet in length. 
Engine result of 30 years’ experience. Weedless 
wheel and rudder. Shipped immediately. 
Money back if not as represented. Send postal 
for our handsome cataloyue today — it’s a gem. 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 
105 River Street, e . 
Greenville, Mich. 
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Alcohol Utensil & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 























The Kute Kitten 
Post Card Series 


ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE NOTE 





Set of 8 Cards 25c 

Each card is an actual photograph We want to send you a set of 
from negatives furnished us exclu- these ards as ev ence of our 
sively by Miss Belle ift printing 


Johnson, the most 
successful photographer es. Pi 
of cat subjects in the Actual Photo sxrerior tocngra 
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country Never were Z 
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kittens pictured in such charm s— MWe t themata 

ingly unique and cunning natural w price 

poses. They're real works of art Order post cards on your busi- 

--infinitely superior to anything ness paper and we'll send you 

you have ever seen prices and our free booklet— 
Send 25c today for a set a rk of art 


PHOTO CRAFTS CO., 24% 4th St., COLUMBUS, O. 
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Any Porch is Made Cool, 
Shady and Secluded 


by the use of Vudor Porch Shades. 
They make the porch a comfortable 
out-door living room at all times. 
They keep out the sum and glare, 
but let in the breeze and sufficient 
light for reading, sewing or games. 
They can be seen through from the 
inside but not from the outside. 


Vudlor Shates 


are substantially made of wide lin- 
den wood slats bound together with 
strong seine twine; and they last 
for years. They are stained in ar- 
tistic weather-proof colors, green or 
brown and come in various widths. 

Do not confuse Vudor Porch 
Shades with the flimsy bamboo or 
imported screens, but ask for Vudor 
Porch Shades, and look for the 
Vudor aluminum name plate 
which is always on the genuine, 


Booklet Free 


Write for our booklet illustrating in colors 

and fuliy describing Vudor Porch Shades 

and Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks, With 

the booklet we will send name of our dealer 

in your town. 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 
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grass down, 


over the second time. 


New Front Cut 


in front —not in rear. 


‘\ 


Lawn Mower 


Does not roll the 
You know how old style mowers 
leave ridges of uncut grass which must be gone 
You know how difficult, 
or impossible it is to cut down the tall grass. 


The 
Clarinda Lawn Mower 


overcomes these and many other 


objections. 
strong patents). 
sickle need 
Clarinda. Cuts long grass as 
as short. Self-sharpener. 


Mows dead grass. 
your terrace. 


level 
mow 
close to trees, etc. 


parison with 


mowers. 
ing name of dealer. 
Dealers 


(prepaid) ; 
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(Fully covered 
No scythe or 
ed where you have a 


or write for pamphlet, 


by 


well 


Mows 
on uneven ground as well as 


Will 


Cuts 
So many 
advantages, there’s no com- 
i ordinary 
Ask your dealer, 


giv- 


should order sample on trial 
if not a grea 
provement over all other lawn 
mowers return at ourexpense. 


Clarinda Lawn Mower 
Company 
Dept. H, 
Clarinda, 
Towa. 


at im- 
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PATENTS ARE WORTH 


—unless they protect the invention. Our book tells 
Mailed free with list of what to invent. Write 

We place a time limit upon our work and 
guarantee proper attention. Patentsadvertised free. 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys, 


1257 F Street, Washington, D.C. 








him; moreover, Flagg suddenly felt the 
need of a good stimulant himself, so he 
ordered the same sort of melting hot toddy 
that Millet was imbibing, thereby firmly 
cementing a sudden friendship. 

“You don’t get around to see us very 
often,” suggested Flagg as a safe and sane 
opening. 

“No,” assented Millet lugubriously, 
“and I am not likely ever to come back 
again.” 

“You’re not through here, I hope,’’ pro- 
tested os. 

“T’m through everywhere,” returned 
Millet, already in the sentimentally de- 
spondent stage. “I don’t know what my 
next employment shall be, but I am 
through forever with corrupting my fellow- 
man,” and here Millet choked up, while 
brine dripped down his cheeks and into 
his toddy. He was one of those in whom 
whisky goads the conscience and limbers 
the tongue. 

With solemn emotion Mr. Flagg shook 
hands with the gentleman. 

“Your resolution does you credit,” 
said he with deep sympathy. ‘‘Ah, sir, 
if every man would only live so that his 
every act might merit the approval of his 
conscience!” 

“Dear boy!” gasped Mr. Millet, chok- 
ing upon _a fresh accession of grief and 
gripping Flagg’s hand as the one human 

ing who could understand him. 

“‘Let’s see, I believe you’re in the rail- 
road construction business, aren’t you, 
Mr. Millet?” adroitly suggested Flagg. 

“No. Paving construction,” corrected 
Millet, looking violently at his glass of 
toddy as if he would rend it limb from limb. 
Picking it up he it as violently 
down, whereat Flagg, catching the waiter’s 
eves held up two fingers with a wave toward 
their glasses. ‘Paving!’ repeated Millet. 
“The paving of hell is made of better 
material, for we don’t even use good reso- 
lutions. It’s a rotten business, Mr. —— 
What did you say your name was?” 

“Ripley,” replied Flagg glibly, in order 
not to awaken any dangerous connection of 
ideas in Mr. Millet’s storm-tossed mind. 

‘‘Ripley,”’ repeated Mr. Millet in a tone 
indicating that he would forget it immedi- 
ately. ‘‘A rotten business, Mr. Ripley, in 
which we spend our lives in devising ways 
and means to corrupt our brother-man.”’ 

‘*You’ve been doing a fine job of it in this 
town,’”’ commented Flagg with a chuckle 
he could not suppress. 

‘‘The worst of all,” agreed Millet with a 
groan. ‘Corruption everywhere. There 
isn’t an honest man left on earth, I think. 
If there was we’d debauch him. Are you 
honest ?”’ 

“No,” said Flagg, considering the 
matter carefully. 

“Of course not,” returned Millet. 
““Nobody is, but J’m going to be,” he 


| boasted with maudlin grandiloquence. 
| “*T’ll tell you, Mr.— Mr : 


’ 





‘‘Hanley,” prompted Flagg, his whim- 
sical self finding it impossible to resist that 
opportunity. 

“Mr. Hanley,’ repeated Millet. ‘‘ Never 
in my life did I see so revolting an exhibi- 
tion of brutality as I this day witnessed,” 
and Millet shuddered. The smack and the 
thud with which Kelsey had been floored 
were still upon him; the same spectacle 
which had driven him first to one and then 
to a dozen stimulants for his shaken nerves 
still haunted him. ‘So long as our busi- 
ness consisted in mere corruption I could 
go along in the same old groove, just out of 
habit; but brutality like that ” and he 
shuddered again. 

“They are a fine and dandy band of 
thugs,’ agreed Flagg, ‘‘but they’re the 
boys that know how to get the money. 
Everybody got some of it,” he now care- 
fully suggested. ‘‘The whole town knows 
about it now, and all the details.” 

“They don’t know all,” returned Millet, 
contrition and remorse working fell rav- 
ages upon him, and a dim idea of reparation 
obsessing him. ‘They don’t know in full 
what a set of rapacious scoundrels are here. 
Why, Mr.— Mr * 

‘*Dokes,” suggested Flagg. 

‘“Mr. Dokes,” repeated Millet. ‘‘Why, 
sir, at the price we receive from this city, 
nearly four times the actual cost of con- 
struction, we lost six hundred dollars on the 
first mile of Market Street paving! Actual 
loss! Besides the salary list of six hundred 
and fifty dollars a week, besides all the 

resents we have to make these rapacious 
oun besides the dinners that we are 
compelled to provide for these insatiable 
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Something New in 


Cash Registers 


OT only adds, indicates and prints the sales, and 
does it all better and quicker than any other 
cash register, but furnishes the additional information 
and absolute protection which you could not get here- 
tofore in any cash register at any price. 
Will replace the old style cash register and 
make a place for itself in thousands of stores and 
offices w 
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The American Autogram is the cash 
register you should have. If you nowuse 
a tape-printing cash register write and 
let ustell you if we can equip it with the 


Autogram attachment. Give make, size 
and factory numbers. 
It will pay every merchant—large and 


small—to investigate The American Autogram. 


The American Cash Register Co. 


West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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here the cash registers heretofore made 
satisfactory on account of their limited 
protection and information. 


Advantages of the American Autogram 
Over the Cash Register You Now Know. 


It tells the total and single amounts of cash and credit sales, the 


clerk who made them and the articles sold. 

It tells the total and single amounts of money received 
on account or paid out, the clerk who handled these 
transactions, the customer’s name or for what the 
money was paid out. 

It does away with the old-fashioned vouchers 
pads, checks, or tickets, which are often forgotten 
or lost from the cash drawer. 

The American Autogram, furnished with one or 
more total counters, will tell you the stock number, 
the cost price,the brand, the size,the quantitysold 
—will simplify the inventory—will give you an 
absolute check on your business. i 

Quick, simple, reliable. Many styles and sizes, 
Low prices and accommodating terms. 
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Reduced facsimile of record furnished by The American Autogram. 
Think of the value of this system as applied to your business, 

















The Problem of 
Your Summer Outing 


You 
have an opportunity this summer to see more, learn more, enjoy more than_has 


Is solved in these three booklets which will be sent you for the asking. 


ever been possible before—the proof is in these attractive publications. 


They 


tell all about that glorious trip, which so many thousands will make this sum- 


mer, through ‘‘Wonderland”’ to tt 


1e great Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


Illustrated profusely —with handsome covers in colors—they are decidedly 
out of the ordinary. Send your name and address to-day, with two 2-cent stamps 
to cover postage, to A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, Northern 
Pacific Railway, Dept. R, St. Paul, and the booklets will be forwarded at once. 
@ We have other books describing the agricultural and industrial possibilities 


of the Northwest, for the benefit of 


the ‘‘ Opportunity Hunter ’’— which will be worth much to you. 


the Homeseeker and the Business Man— 
For literature 


of this character write to C. W. MOTT, General Emigration Agent, Northern 
Pacific Railway, Dept. R, St. Paul, stating the section in which you are Inter- 


ested. 
Tourist Tickets on sale daily, May 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 


© New summer train service effective May 23d and round-trip Summer 


20 to Sept. 30. Through service between 
Louis, Kansas City and the North Pacific 


Coast. (Full particulars with the booklets. Write to-day and plan your trip sow. 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Passenger Agent, Dept. R, St. Paul 


Northern Pacific Railway 





Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 
Rainier National Park and Paradise Valley, by auto orrailfrom Tacoma, June 1-October 1, 1909 
Seventeenth National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, August 9 to 14, 1909 
Yellowstone Park season, June 5 to September 25, 1909 
Rose Festival, Portland, June 7 to 12, 1909 







































































sagging lines and clothes trailing in the 


The Hill Lawn Dryer 


when not in use folds up like an umbrella. Can be put up or taken 
down in a moment—leaving only a covered socket in the ground, 
out of sight belowthe grass. Saves time and effort. Is econom- 
ical of space. Lasts a lifetime. Holds 100 to 150 feet of line. 


Send for Handsome Descriptive 
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a you have a Hill Dryer it 

isn't necessary. 
isn't disfigured by ugly posts 
and poles or worn out by 
tramping over it. 

No lugging a heavy clothes 
basket all over the yard when 
hanging up the 


Folder “S” 


_Don’ t Tramp Up and Down the Yard 
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clothes. No 


mud. 
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much information of interest to householders. 





Free on postal request. 















You have one compact rotary 
clothesline every part of which you can reach while standing in one spot. 
The Hill Balcony Dryer 


is just as convenient as the lawn dryer. 
for apartment houses on account of the limited space. 
six times as many clothes as pulley lines and looks infinitely 
Insist on your landlord getting one. 

in color, that illustrates and describes 
all types of Hill Dryers. 
Write for it to-day. 


HILL DRYER CO., 366 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 





Even more necessary 
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OTHERS 


Don’t let your boys and girls grow up flat chested, round shoul- 
dered men and women. Perhaps you are not aware that very often 
the reason children fail at echool is because the blood which sup- 
plies the brain is laden with poisonous gases which the child cannot 
throw out because of stooping shoulders, cramping the little lungs. 

Two out of every three people you meet are round shouldered 
and flat chested. 

Tens of thousands fall victims to painful and dangerous maladies 
and attribute them to every cause save the right one—the habit 
of stooping shoulders. Put 


Compels 
Deep 
Breathing 


Trade Mark 


on your boys and girls and they will walk, stand and sit erect, 
breathe deep, and will grow into strong, healthy men and women. 
Your own doctor will recommend it. Chere is the best garment 
on the market. It is made out of the best of material and weighs 
but three ounces, for men, women and children. 


Our sizes will fit any one from a four-year old | 


toa pow man. 
Send full chest measure, and whether 
male or female. Price reduced from $2 to $ 1 


At office or mail. 3 days’ free trial, money back if not satisfied. FREE Booklet. 


REBORN CO.), 28 west'isn st, New York | 
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OUR BUILDING 


Instruction by mail 


The oidest and best school. tructic yy ma 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experie: rang and competent instru 

ors Three 










The 
University of Chicago 


Takes spare me only courses — 

elt ory, Business, College. Prepares for 
35 P OFFERS practice, Will better your con- 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- dition and prospec 3 ta busl- 


spondence. One may takeup High School 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 


ness. Students Lae genes uates 
every where 4 articulars Y 


and Easy done Plan free. 


AT 
HOME 


Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, ll. 


Correspondence School 


709 Majestic Bide Detroit, Mich. 














BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending over a period of 
more than 40 years, will be sent free to any address on request. Depositors in all 
parts of the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mail simple i in 
operation and safe and satisfactory in every particular. Write to-day for Booklet“ M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND HIO 42 THE CITY OF BANKS. 
RESOURCES OVER MILLION DOLLARS 













Store Renters—Factory Owners 











Save 60% 
On Your Lighting Bills 








Sixty per cent of your lighting expense is caused by lack 


of daylight in your building. 


most of the day should read this. 


You who must use artificial light 


It is our business to bring the daylight into your store or 


your factory —our business to save you a large portion of the 


money you now spend for lighting artificially. 


We Multiply Daylight Many Times Over 


We employ a corps of Daylighting Experts. 

We have successfully put daylight into 
twenty-seven thousand buildings that were 
dingy and dark before we applied the Luxfer 
System to them. 

We maintain branches and staffs of experts 
in all of the twenty largest cities. They are 
at your service without cost to you. 

We 


have had years of experience. Thou- 
sands of 


business men can testify to our work. 
Our experts have made a profession of solv- 
ing daylighting problems. 

No other group of men in the world knows 
what these men know about putting daylight 
into buildings 


The Luxfer System of 
Daylighting Buildings 
saves thousands each year in bills for gas and 
electric light. 

One store in Cleveland saved $107.00 the 
first month that our system was used. Can 
you afford to be prejudiced when there are 
figures like that? 

Hundreds of dry goods stores equipped with 
Luxfer Systems now show colored goods to the 
utmost of advantage. 


The trade in a bright store is always better 
The bright store has all the advantage. 

The cost of a Luxfer System is repaid a 
hundred fold in a very short time. It is an 
investment that actually yields over roo per 
cent return 

If you rent a dark store or own a dark fac 





tory, you need us and our expert daylighting 
service 

Write us today for the facts in detail. Learn 
what the Luxfer System will save you each 
month. 

After you’ve read our book, we’ll send one 
of our experts to call, if you wish. 

n examination and opinion by him costs 

4 t 1 of by him t 
nothing and places you under no obligation 

Write us a postal now for our book, ‘‘ Day- 
lighting.”” Cut coupon out as a memo. 


«~@ we wewe eee een ee eee 
; A Reminder 


4 To write to the American Luxfer 
t System (Inquiry Department) for the 
' book, “Daylighting.” Address 1606 
1 Heyworth Building, Chicago. 

' 
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LATEST 





PARIS 

STYLES 

In Mid- . 

summer , Fy 

Wearing d | 

Apparel at / / 5 4 Just Out 

The Big Store ¢ 7 9 \4\ FREE 
i ¢ ’ 4 4 for the 

Chicago's / jee 

Economy é " — 

Center £ 





This Gibson Summer Dress at 
$2.45 Postpaid 


is only one instance of the remarkably 
low prices at 


The Big Store, Chicago 

An extremely smart and durable one piece dress 
with dutch neck, gibson pleat on front and back 
of waist and with plain gored skirt. Splendid 
quality linene with fine nainsook and lace trim- 
med dutch collar. Black buttons and black silk 
sailor tie as illustrated. Long sleeves, finished 
with pointed cuffs. A well made, serviceable 
dress to be had in blue, tan, green, violet, pink 
or white. Sizes 34 to 44, 

Price, $2.45 postpaid, Genuine $5.00 value. 


Our Fashion Booklet is FREE 


It contains handsome illustrations and com- 
plete descriptions of Everything in Wearing 
Apparel for Women, Children and Infants. 
Tailored Suits - $5.90 upwards 
Lingerie Dresses . 1.95 upwards 
Silk Dresses . 8.75 upwards 
Separate Skirts 2.90 upwards 
Summer Hats 1.75 upwards 
Summer Waists .50 upwards 


Silk Petticoats, Underclothing, Corsets, 
Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Gloves — also 
everything for children and babies’ 
wardrobe at the most economical prices 
ever quoted for goods with such merit. 

In justice to yourself for Style and Value and 
for the sake of your children’s comfort and neat- 
ness you ought to have our Red, White and Blue 
Fashion Booklet. Write for a FREE Copy. Do 
so to-day and you will have it by return mail. 

As proof of our confidence to please you and 
save you money 





We Guarantee to Refund Your Money 
pleasantly and promptly, together with express 
charges both ways— if you are not perfectly satished 
with your purchase — you yourself to be the judge. 











Remember we prepay the express charges on 
your purchase, which means a big saving to you. 
° »ostpaid, our latest 
We Will Send FREE xe ac Red, White 
and Blue Fashion Booklet, just out, showing the 
New Paris Styles— Styles that are a full season 
ahead of anything shown in your home town. 
Our moderate prices will surprise and delight 


you. Address Dept. N. 
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Dragging a chair 
across “6L” Floor 
Varnish does not 
leave a scratch or 
mar white, as ordi 
nary floor varnishes 


do. 
Send for Sample Panel 
[free} finished with 
“61, Hammerit; you 
may dent the wood, but 
can'tcrackthevarnish 
Neither will moving of 
heavy furniture, or the 
scuffing of feet, damage it. 


“@” preserves the floor, 
and is waterproof. Write 
for booklet. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INc 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 
Ad TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 








FACTORIES im 7 CITICS 









monsters, they divide among them one 
dollar and five cents for every square yard 
of paving that we put down. Cash in 
advance on each contract. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars we paid them for the first mile 
before we stuck a pick into Market Street. 
There!’’ and pulling from his inside vest 
pocket a folded paper he slapped it upon 
the table. ‘‘There is a document, sir, that 
if I were to make it public would rip this 
town wide open from end to end.” 

Flagg’s heart leaped into his mouth as 
his eyes rested upon that innocent-looking 
piece of paper, and he had all he could do 
to restrain himself from grabbing it then 
and there and rushing out of the door. 
Millet, however, with some sense of re- 
sponsibility still resting upon him, kept his 
hand firmly upon it, pressing it tightly to 
thetable. At this juncture Flagg looked up 
and saw, passing their stall, a tall, stony- 
faced gentleman of middle-age, whose 
pray hair was allowed to grow long enough 

hind to exhibit its beautiful curls, and 
who bore in his erectness at all times a 
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suggestion of Patrick Henry, with his hand | 
thrust into his bosom, delivering an ora- | 
tion on liberty. He was a gentleman with | 


pale-blue eyes and a long, skinny hand, on 


which the tips of each finger curved in- | 


wardly, while about his thin lips was a 


multiplicity of wrinkles of which never a | 
one had been made by a smile. Flagg had | 
a desperate struggle to repress the hysteria | 


in his voice and call softly: 

‘Oh, Strutter!”’ 

Mr. Strutter paused and approached 
slowly, with the habitual caution of a man 
who will not compromise himself though 
the heavens fall. 

“Mr Millet,’ declaimed Flagg with 
deep inward glee, ‘‘allow me to introduce 
Mr. Danie' Webster Strutter, who will 
some time be our mayor, Iam sure. Mr. 
Strutter, Mr. Millet is a remarkable man, 


one whom you ought to know well, a man | 


of strong moral convictions, a man who, 
sickened by the dishonesty of which he has 
been an unwilling part, has determined to 
return to the honor of his youth.” 

Mr. Millet shook hands with entirely 
mechanical courtesy. Mr. Daniel Webster 
Strutter gazed reprovingly at Mr. Flagg 
for having drawn him even to the edge of 
an undignified conversation. 

“Mr. Millet i: connected with the 
Aspha'tulithic Paving Construction Com- 
pany,” went on Flagg, responding to the 
unspoken reproof with an _ impatient 
shake of his head, ‘‘and we have just been 
talking over the terrific graft of the present 
gang, contemplating the awful fact that, 
besides the salary rake-off, they are divid- 
ing a dollar and five cents on every square 
yard of paving put down. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars the Construction Company 
pays, in advance, for each mile of paving.” 

Mr. Millet sorrowfully nodded his head 
in corroboration. Mr. Strutter immedi- 
ately sat beside Mr. Millet, opposite to 
Mr. Flagg. Mr. Flagg touched the bell. 
Mr. Strutter shook his heed at that move- 
ment. Mr. Flagg frowned at Mr. Strutter. 

“The salary list, as published in the 
Courier, then, was correct,’’ said Mr. 
Strutter with an eagerness in his voice 
which scared Flagg, lest it might penetrate 
to Mr. Millet’s inner consciousness. 

It did not. 

‘Entirely,’ assented Millet. 

The waiter silently appeared at their 
table. Mr. Strutter looked up with a 
frown. 

“IT don’t care for anything,” said he 
sternly. ‘‘I scarcely think that these 
gentlemen ‘i 

A violen’ kick on the shins stopped him. 

“Three of the same,” said Flagg per- 
emptorily. 

The waiter hesitated. He knew that 
Mr. Strutter never drank anything but 
water, and was almost particular about the 
strength of that. Flagg got up, and, coming 
near the waiter’s ear, said: 

“Get Mr. Strutter a glass of hot tea 
with a bit of lemon and nutmeg in it, to 
look just like the others;’’ whereupon the 
waiter withdrew. 

Flagg stooped down as if to pick some- 
thing from the floor, and as he passed 
Mr. Strutter’s ear he said: 

“T ordered hot tea for you,” whereupon 
Mr. Strutter nodded in reluctant assent. 

Systematically, then, before this wit- 
ness, Flagg proceeded to draw from the 
repentant Millet admission after admis- 
sion. The waiter brought the two toddies 
and the tea. The fragrance of the tea 

assed under Mr. Strutter’s nose and over 





[ front of Flagg, and the two toddies were 











Brains Rule 


This World— 


Not muscle, but brains governing muscle. 


The quality of brain can be improved by 


the proper selection of food. 


A food expert has perfected a_brain- 
building food by preparing certain elements 
in wheat and barley in the same way that 
nature would use them to build new brain 
That food is | 


and nerves. 


rape-Nuts 


Ready cooked—right from the package— 
with cream or milk it has a new, delicious 


flavour. 


In making Grape-Nuts the Phosphate of 
Potash (grown in nature’s grains — not 
from the drug shop) is retained in minute 
This combines naturally with 
the other food elements, and together they 
make the soft gray matter in the brain 


particles. 


and nerves. 


Test Grape-Nuts for yourself, using a portion 
one or two meals a day for a week or two, and 
note increasing bodily vigor and brain power. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


























See How Little it Costs to Have a 
Shower Bath in Your Home 





O SHOW the kind of goods we make, we will send 

to the Head of any family interested in shower baths, 

F RE E for a limited time a handsome, life-durable, 
tooth-brush-holder, for the bath room, made 

of nickel-plated brass and polished glass; holds 5 


brushes and sells at 50¢. rite 
dealer’s name and enclosing this offer. 


( -) TRADE MARK | 4 


Shower Bath is Only $1075 


This model No. 5004 is a handsome, solidly-built shower that will 
last years. The metal parts are all of the best high grade 


brass, heavily nickel-plated; curtains are of the best 
quality, and the tubing is better than any that you 
probably ever saw. In every way our showers 

are fitted to fine bath rooms. 


We Send it On Trial 


This is our offer: If your dealer doesn’t carry it, we 
will ship you one prepaid,on receipt of price: if, after 
ten days’ use, you are willing to do without it, return 
it at our expense and we will refund your money 
TRADE MARK roducts (including al! kinds 
Ghe Biasscrahters a eae. oe ascensevien) are 
noted in four continents for their beauty and merit. 
Yet their prices are surprisingly moderate. 


Send for Free Booklet TRADE MARK 92-100 North 8t. 
Address Dept.G. Ohecdrasscrafters Boston. 





Write today, giving your 
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Only a Screwdriver Needed to Put it Up. 
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For \ 
Service “~ 


WAN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The SWAN FOUNTAIN 
PEN is she Pen for the busy 





instant and is built to stand 
the hard work of every day 


—the SWAN excels any Foun- 
tain Pen made. 
that just suits your hand and 
you have a Fountain Pen that 
will give a lifetime of service. 

There are many styles at 
prices from $2.50 up. 


The“Longshort” Stylo 


is a handy, serviceable little 
Ink Pencil that will go in a 
purse or pocket. Costs but 
$1.50, red or black rubber— 
made in our English Factory. 
Our new Booklet is ready to 
mail—send for it today. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Dept. P 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 149 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
London Paris Brussels Manchester 


200,000 now in use 


Send for Free 
Booklet of 85 
Different 

Styles 



















that 
button and rest. 
No clumsy rod arrange- 


=, 
" } Slides Back 
ment to bother with. 
th e . 
Royal, Garr, 


_ The Push Button Kind” 
differs from the dest of the old, comfortable, 
roomy Morris chairs only in this: It has 
improved the features that made the Morris 
chair popular in thousands of homes but 
has completely eliminated the bothersome 
unsightly rack and rod. With the Royal 
you simply push a little button and the chair 
assumes any one of nine restful positions. 


Costs No More Than the Old-Fashioned Kind 

Prices range from $10 to $50. Made _in_ highest 
grade materials: oak or mahogany; upholstered 
in fabric or leather, or made with looge cushions; 
with or without foot-rest. Sold by practically all 
good dealers. Send for booklet showing 85 styles, 
and get name of your nearest dealer. 


Royal Chair Co., 126 Chicago Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 





Ideal System of Water Supply 

If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 
can have, at small expense, a continuous supply of 
running water delivered under strong pressure for 
= in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stable and 
or spraying the garden, by simply installing a 


Niagara 


Hydraulic Ram 


Ww orks automatically, requires no attention and 
is cheaper than any other pump or power. Don't 
install any water system until you 
write for a copy of our catalogue 

A ,’’ which explains our method 
and gives you the cost. Also ask 
ior Our guaranteed estimate. We 
furnish Caldwell TowersandTanks. c 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau St., New York — 
Factory : Chester, Pa. 
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man—always writes on the | 


Geta SWAN | 













set down in front of Messrs. Strutter and 
Millet. Flagg, picking up his glass, noticed 
the mistake immediately and glanced at 
Strutter with a smile. Mr. Strutter, how- 
ever, was looking persistently straight 
ahead. , Presently, absorbed in the thrill- 
ing conversation, he also absorbed the 
“‘tea,’’ and never seemed to notice the 
difference! He even licked his lips. There 
came more admissions as Mr. Millet’s 
remorse and repentance grew more and 
more dramatic. The 
down the room and looked 
booth. To Flagg he held up one warning 
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roprietor passed | 
into that 


finger, and Flagg knew what that meant. | 


His 


drink and that was all. 


| ence could alter that rule of the house, and 


| on the great document. 


| eyes, 


Millet still held his hand mechanically 


arty was to be served with one more | 
No earthly influ- | 


Flagg considered | 


rapidly. He had emptied Millet of all he | 


knew. 


He looked into that gentleman’s | 


eyes hopefully. Glory be, the sandman 


was on the way! 
Flagg reached out his hand toward the 


Millet looked up. 

‘“Where were you born, Mr. Millet?” he 
asked. 

“Among the green mountains of old 
New Hampshire,’ replied Mr. Millet, 
changing insensibly to sentimental drowsi- 
ness. He dabbed his handkerchief to his 


or so toward him and waited. 


Millet broke into sobs. Mr. Flagg 
calmly stuffed the document in his pocket 
and led him unresistingly away. Within 


ten minutes he had the man sound asleep 
upstairs in the hotel. 


Vii 


lay Flagg strolled into the somno- 
lent office of the Courier during the 
lull that preceded the regular late extra, 
and went directly to the office of Johnson, 
lounging in with a dispirited air that told 
nothing of his inward elation. The dis- 
iritedness went well with his environment. 
nning and Johnson were studying that 
afternoon’s issue of the Blade, in which 
that paper viewed with horror the mad- 
ness and utter recklessness of the saffron 
Courier in making gross and libelous 
charges against the stainless local govern- 
ment and against a worthy firm of con- 
tractors, and hinted at grave consequences 
to its loathsome contemporary. 

From the perusal of this Johnson glanced 
at Flagg and turned away disconsolately. 
The thing had gone past the stage for 
reproaches. 

‘‘Well,” protested Lanning, drumming 
up his courage, ‘“‘this won’t make us back 
water.” 

‘Certainly not,” agreed Johnson, grasp- 
ing at encouragement. ‘On the first page 
of our last edition I’m carrying a reitera- 
tion of the charges louder than ever; and, 
after all, I don’t see what they can do.” 

“T do,” declared Lanning. ‘‘We know 
what that organization is. By the time 
they get together and seal up every man’s 
mouth they’ll have the wrecking-crew in 
shape to swear themselves black in the face. 
But that isn’t the worst of it. We're obli- 
gated to this campaign, and must go 
through with it; but how can we do it 
without more ammunition?” 

= ao — help along a little,” 
drawled Flagg, and from his pocket he 
drew his paper prize. 

Johnson unfolded the document slowly 
and without hope. Then he jumped from 
his chair and let out such a whoop that 
Dignity curled up and died on the spot. 

“It’s a fine little joker you are,” he 
snarled happily to Flagg. ‘‘Why aren’t 
you pounding out your copy instead of 
sitting there grinning like a Cheshire 
cat?” 

‘What is it?’’ exclaimed Lanning, jump- 
ing 2 almost. equal excitement. 

“Oh, nothing,” Johnson chortled; ‘only 
just a private memorandum of agreement 

etween Dennison and Millet as to the 
rake-off on the paving contract, that’s all,” 
and he dashed for the door. 

‘“‘Where are you going with it?’ asked 
Lanning. ‘‘ Let me see it.” 

‘‘No time,” Johnson jerked out. ‘I’m 
going to photograph this beautiful docu- 
ment and cover the first page with it, and 
I’m not going to let it out of my sight until 
it’s locked up in your safety-deposit box.” 

‘“‘I might remark in passing,’ observed 





Flagg as he cm ed for the typewriter in 
| the corner of Johnson’s own room, “that 
| Mr. Millet told me the entire story of his 


life, including the inside and outside, the | 


: : : | document, but drew it back hastily as | 
business use. In the vital points 


—the Gold Pen and the Feed | 


Flagg slipped the document an inch | 














Why Do You Clean With Brooms? 


Do you realize that old fashioned “cleaning” methods cost you double the 
time, double the worry, double the work, and in the end, double the expense 
that is required by electrical cleaning ? 

Do you realize that you never can achieve real cleanliness by broom war- 
fare? That the germ-laden dust is never conquered by brooms — only whirled 
about in wild flurries and driven into crevices where it breeds disease? Science 
assures us that not only tuberculosis but also many other diseases are most 
often contracted by breathing germ-laden dust. 

Dust is disease ; cleanliness is safety. 

The broom is ineffectual; it is costly; it is wasteful. 

Your house, office, hotel, church and theatre will some day be cleaned by the 


“Invincible” 
Electric Renovator 


The sooner they are so cleaned the more you save in ex- 
pense, in worry, in work and in eliminating the grave dangers 
of partial cleanliness. You simply cannot afford to put off \ 
investigating this method. 


Absolutely Dustless— Almost Silent—Easily Operated 


A handy, portable machine easily attached to your electric current— | 
alternating or direct—easily operated by anyone and easily moved 
from room to room, from floor to floor. 

A strong indrawing current of air—suction—does the work. The 
broom fights and drives the dust, The ‘“‘ INVINCIBLE”’ consumes it. 
It cleans everything—rugs, carpets, floors, walls, bureau drawers, 
beds, bric-a-brac — everything. ° particle of dust can escape it. 

Remember The “‘ INVINCIBLE " is used daily in thousands of homes, 
offices, theatres and hotels all over America. Its efficient economy is 
proven. Give us a chance to prove it to you, won't you ? 


Send for Free Booklets 


Do you waut to read the most somaiete 
booklets on sanitarycleaning ever published? 
We are distributing the fifth large edition. 
They will prove very yy very 
valuable to you. We send them free on 
request. Address Dept. W. 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. i 


949 Farmers Bank Building, 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 























































May We Demonstrate 
For You? 
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Bishopric Wall Board 


Better than LATH and PLASTER 


Bisceas WALL BOARD (patented) has solved the lath and plaster problem. No more mortar, 




















dirt and dust; no more delays in building construction, due to weather conditions; no more 
cracking and scaling of ceilings and walls; no more damp walls and falling ceilings. 
Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried dressed lath, embedded in Hot Asphalt Mastic (99% pure) 
at a pressure of 500 pounds to the inch. It is surfaced with heavy card-board, sized at the factory, 
and ready for interior decoration. Bishopric Wall Board 


Costs 40% Less than Lath and Plaster 


leaves a smoother surface; is more durable—will outlast the building 
without cracking or scaling ; is a non-conductor of heat and cold ; saves 
fuel; is free from odor; proof against moisture, air, sound and vermin. 

It comes in squares 4x4 feet, ready to be nailed to studding. It may 


be sawed in any size without waste. Expert labor not required. Ham- 
mer and saw the only tools needed. Can be applied in less time than | 
lath alone is put on for plastering, and is ready for the immediate application of 







paper, oil paint or cold water paint. Smooth, plain surfaces are produced or beau- 
tiful Mission panel effects may be produced. _ Illustration to the right shows — 
Lath embedded in Asphalt Mastic and the surface ready for decoration. 
Bishopric Wall Board is suitable for buildings of every description — from temporary cottages to most costly structures — for homes 


and business houses. Nothing equals it for new partitions in O]G or already completed buildings. It may be applied over unsight-y 
ceilings with splendid results. Write for FREE sample and further informacion 
The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co. Ltd., 1260 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Can ship from Cincinnati or direct from our factories in New Orleans, La., and Alma, Mich. 
DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION. 




















FISHING 











provided you 

GUIDE, a . send name of 

reference book < your Hatter. 
for the lovers " BLUM & KOCH ; i 
of the Sport, < a te 84 Fifth Ave., \" 4 
FREE cs ee 5 New York ‘ 

; ~ 
Among Correct Dressers Mh & Bioch Straw Brats are wmst farveed 
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The Civil Engineer, 
A Leader of Progress. 


He blazes the way for civilization. He finds a 
path through the trackless wilderness. Towns 
spring up in his footsteps. He is the pioneer of 
progress, the forerunner of civilization. His work 
is a series of achievements, full of life and interest. 
He handles Big Things and he draws Big Pay. 


Knowledge is the golden key 
to this well paid profession 
You can secure this knowledge in practical, com- 
prehensive and accessible form from the 


CyclopediaorCivil Engineering 


The Cyclopedia of Civil Engineering covers the entire field of 
Municipal, Hydraulic, Structural and Railroad work, and the 
many other lines allied with them. Contains the latest and 
most practical information on Reinforced Concrete, Irrigation, 
Engineering, Steel Construction, Bridge Engineering, High- 
way Construction, Water Supply and Water Power Develop- 
ment. Eight volumes 3,908 pages, 7x10 inches. 2,000 
full-page plates, photos, folding maps, diagrams, etc., fully 
indexed. 


It Costs Nothing to Look 


Upon receipt of the coupon we will send you a set of this 
great Cyclopedia, by prepaid express. Keep the books five 
days, examine them carefully, give them every possible test. 
If you keep the books send us §2.00 within five days, and 
$2.00 a month until you have paid the special $24.00 price; 
otherwise return at our expense. The regular list price is 


$48.00. 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED 

Piane Surveying — Mechanical Drawing— Plotting and 
Topography— Railroad Engineering —Statics— Strength 
of Materials— Roof Trusses and Mill Building Construc- 
tion— Cost Analysis in Relation to Engineering — Practi- 
cal Problems in Construction — Hydraulics — Sewers and 
Drains—House Drainage and Sanitation— River and 
Harbor Improvements. 


FREE! Order before June Sth and we will include 
* for one year, as a monthly supplement, the 


Technical World Magazine 


A regular $1.50 monthly, presenting twentieth century facts 
in plain English. Latest discussion on timely topics in science, 
invention, discovery, industry, etc. 
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FREE OFFER COUPON 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil Engineering for 5 days’ 
free examination; also T. W. for1 year. I will send $2 within 
5 days and §2 a month until I haye paid §24, otherwise I will 
notify you and hold the books subject to your order. Title 
not to pass until fully paid. 
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If your: baby is not steadily 
gaining weight, he isn't getting 
the proper nourishment. 

| Fhe baby shown above, daughter 
' of B. FE. Messner, a prominent druggist 
| af Athens, Pa., gained 15 pounds in 
: three months, on 


Eskay’s Food 


Her parents write: — Before we 

{ placed her on Eskay's she did-not gain 
> an ounce tor about four weeks.” With 
| Eskay’s she started to thrive immedi ately. 
Baby's future welfaré “depends. on 

| his present.development. “Don't let-your 
I hittle one “drag along” EN alter day 
+ without showing signs ofrimprovement, 
when it-is so easy to get the right food. 
Sign and 


The tral costs nothing. 
mail this coupon,.and we will send 10 
feedings of Eskay’s Food and our help- 

i ful book “How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 475 Arch 8t., Phila. 





Gentlemen :— Please mail, without charge, 10 feedings 
of Eskay's Food, and your book. 
Name. 
Street 





City and State. 
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plan, elevation and cross-section of the 
entire paving steal. And who do you sup- 
90 was my witness to that confession? 

ell, who was my witness? Oh, just 
Daniel Webster Strutter! ”’ 

“‘Strutter!’’ exclaimed Lanning 
Johnson in duet. 

‘Daniel Webster Strutter, our 
mayor. The Courier’s own mayor.” 

pening his morocco cigarette case 
Lanning walked solemnly over to the 
reporter. 

“‘Flagg,”’ said he, ‘‘the time has come to 
recognize your merit and to reward you for 
your intelligence and industry. Have a 
cigarette.” 

a satisfaction reigned over in Han- 
worthy’s room at the Hotel Nouveau, where 
the huge and sphinxlike political organiza- 
tion sat in calm converse with the fat trust. 
Kelsey, silent, abashed, and feeling much 
like the prisoner he was, sat in the far 
corner of the room, but the two large per- 
sonages sat near the open window with the 
pleasant evening breeze — in; ona 
tabouret between them stood effervescing 
glasses of something cheering. 

“‘T guess I can go back home in perfect 
peace,’ said Hanworthy, ‘‘although, to 
tell you the truth, I was frightened at first. 
The fireworks are all over now, though.” 

‘‘Sure,’’ agreed Galway, who preferred 
speeches of one syllable. 

‘“‘First,”’ said Hanworthy, ticking off the 
points on his fingers, ‘“‘ Kelsey is going 
away, but he will be available to bring back 
for trial, and he will deny everything from 
start to finish. 

“Second,” continued Hanworthy, ‘‘ you 
have made Dennison dig down and square 
- with the boys, and you have your crowd 
all satisfied.”’ 

“Sure,” affirmed Galway. 

“To the very last man?’ persisted 
Hanworthy. 

“Sure,” repeated Galway. “I know 
what I’m doing. I’ve handled this bunch 
and others like them for twenty years.” 

“* All right, then,’’ concluded Hanworthy 
contentedly. ‘‘ We'll bring a libel suit for 
twice what the Courier’s worth, and will 
push it through to a finish. We'll put 
them out of the business,’’ and his little 
eyes snapped vindictively. ‘‘Why, they 
can’t find a loophole in us anywhere.” 

Through the open windows came the 
usual renewed outburst of newsboy cries 
due at this hour. The late extras were just 
out. Galway listened for a moment com- 
placently. 

“Let’s see what they’ve got tonight, 
anyhow. Kelsey, telephone down for a 
boy to bring up the late editions of the 
papers.” 

“Searcely any use,” objected Han- 
worthy, looking at his watch. ‘‘It’s barely 
twenty minutes till I have to start for the 
train, and we can get the papers on the 
way down,” but Kelsey had already sprung 
to the telephone and was ordering them, 
and it was not worth while to interpose. 

Pleasantly chatting, they waited. Kelsey 
opened the door to let the boy in, and 
was about to take the papers from him 
when he caught the flaming headlines 
of the Courier. He stifled an involuntary 
exclamation, and quietly slipped out in 
search of the same balm that Millet had 
so disastrously sought. Galway reached 
out for the papers and dropped a quarter 
in the palm of the boy. Still holding the 
Courier and the Blade in his hand without 
looking at them, he finished what he had 
been saying. He glanced presently at the 
Courier and his jaw dropped; then he, the 
mighty Galway, he, the phlegmatic, he, 
the solid rock of unemotionalism, slammed 
the papers upon the floor, and, his face turn- 
ing suddenly purple with rage, while the sin- 
ister scar upon his left eye turned livid, 
with a ferocious oath struck his big fist upon 
the tabouret such a blow that the glasses 
bounded off and lay broken upon the floor. 

Startled, Hanworthy stooped over, but 
he did not need to pick up the paper. 
There it lay, fiat out, confronting him, the 
Courier’s mocking answer to their belief 
that there had been no loophole; the 
Courier’s decisive blow at the paving 
steal; the Courier’s certain start toward 
the renovation of municipal politics; the 
beginning of the Courier’s emancipation 
from the thrall of being ‘‘the opposition 
paper,” and the whole ghastly story, to 
these men, was told in the one striking line: 


MILLET CONFESSES! 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Chester dealing with municipal 
reform and the war of two newspapers. 


and 


next 
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For Ambitious Young Men— 


What would it mean to you to feel that you were looking your best 
all the time? 
To feel that you could look every man in the eye with never a doubt 
about your appearance? 
A good appearance means much to you in your business and social 


possibilities. 


will a/ways look your best. For in 


In the garments of only one maker can you be certain that you 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs 





the shrink is removed from the cloth by 
the exclusive Kaufman ‘ Pre-Shrinking’’ 
Process. There is no shrink left in the 
garments to cause trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion later. 

Our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking”’ Process keeps 
Kaufman Campus Togs shapely and pleas- 
ing for months instead of days. We guar- 
antee satisfaction in every garment. 

If any Kaufman garment is not satisfac- 
tory, money will be refunded. 


We could not make such a guarantee © 


were it not for our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Process, 


controlled solely by ourselves, which alone 
makes it possible. 
* * * 


Your dealer will gladly show you Kauf- 
man Campus Togs or other ‘‘ Pre-Shrunk”’ 
garments in any of the popular fabrics for 
Spring and Summer at $15.00 to $30.00 
the suit. 

Our handsome. Sty/e Book shows the 
correct styles for Spring and Summer. 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us, if 
you prefer. It’s FREE. You should have 
it before deciding. 








Stee Bicycles 


Have been made for 15 years 


A Case of Survival of the Fittest 





These Bicycles are the Best 
that Scientific Construction, First 
Class Workmanship, Best Ma- 
terial and Unexcelled Facilities 
can Produce. ‘‘Toledo’’ Bicycles 
are Popular on Merit. 

All Grades. All Sizes. All Prices. 
If your dealer does not handle 
them, write us for free catalogue. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co. 


Desk “A,” Toledo, Ohio 


IZ Rat Fleas 


- germs. 
— Every rat has 
~ fleas. Rid your 
home of rats 
now. The quick- 
est, surest way 
-die in open 
air seeking 
water —is 


Rat Bis-Kit 


needs no mixing; dry, 
clean, throw it any- 
where. All druggists 
15c; if yours hasn’t it, 
send us 25c for one or 
60c for three boxes, 
delivered prepaid. 
THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 
10 N. Limestone St, 
Springfield, O. 




















Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 





| Cigars, Tobacco, Pipes and smokers’ art 


‘\COME-PACKT | 








** The Underwear of 

a Gentleman’’ 
Absolutely the finest and 
coolest Summer Under- 
wear made; loose fitting 


Knee Drawers 


Coat Undershirts 


$1.00 and more the garment 
° 
Pajamas 

$1.50 and more the suit 
Special Fabrics—Nainsook, 
Pongee, Linen and Silk. 

Sold by the best shops 

everywhere throughout 

the country. 
Style book about the “Un- 
derwear of a Gentleman” 
Sree on request to Dept. P. 


GOTHAM UNDERWEAR CO. 
93-95 FRANKLIN ST.,NEW YORK 


Which PriceDoYou 
Pay? *%15 or *7%2? 


This Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘*in 
sections"’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes. 





OVER ONE HUNDRED other 
handsome pieces in our new $7.50 with cushions. 
catalog. Write for it today Mi h 
International Mfg. Co.,514 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich 
g a Ss by - 3 ity em- 
& ARTIFICIAL COLORING. Preveety ie 
blems and initials inlaid. Pipe mounting 71D ELLIS, 


in gold or sterling silver. Prices very reasonable. 
ePipe man, Estab, 1899. Dept. B, 182 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





” Pipe repairing ¢..c:ipticn 


mail—amber, meerschaum and briar. 







icles of every description 
at wholesale and retail. 
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Manly Clothes 


x9 Clothes are built 
“RAW on manly, ath- 
ee = deticlines. They 
are neither ridiculously ex- 
treme nor sluggishly conserv- 
ative, but possess a happy 
medium of form. The intrinsic 
value also will please you. 


$15.00 to $35.00 
Sold by your leading local dealer. 


If you will write us we 
will send you our ‘‘Text 
Book of Dress for Men.” 


























Just the thing for the golf links or any other place 
ere stylish dressers congregate. 
Stock No. 139—Russian Calf Blucher Oxford, Autumn 
Brown Shade —$4.00. 


Shown ent for Our Spring Style Book—Free 
ecanions cS eid foot dress for men and women for all 
agent, or are cowent, we will send name of nearest 
nae shoes direct, plus 25 cents for car- 
; Ht guaranteed or money refunded. Union made. 


én RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
5 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


WIPING WASTE—2 my best Auto’, 


Grades, I wil 2 . . Engine or Dynamo 
Grades, I will ship, freight prepaid on receipt of price, 

-—$12.50; 50 lbs.—$7. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Just the waste for Mc 





torists, Boatmen, etc. Prices on large bales for 





Mfrs, on request. FRANK N. BECKER, Amsterdam,N.Y. | 


THE NET AND THE 
QUARRY 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


And they did it. I don’t know how it 
was managed—I understand very little 
about such manipulations—but I saw S. 
R. P. stock quotations go up day after day 
until they reached one hundred and ninety. 
Pritchard covered his shorts as long as he 
could buy any shares to do it with, and 
then he squealed, begging for an interview 
with the trio in order to come to a settle- 
ment. 

“‘He shed tears over it,’’ Barker told me 
afterward; ‘“‘he begged us to let him down 
easy, and swore it would break him to 
settle at one hundred and ninety. But he 
lies like a tombstone. It’ll lame him, of 
course, but he’s got big resources yet. 
Drown hammered him, told him that at 
one hundred and ninety-two he would 
regain just the eighty thousand dollars 
which Pritchard had done him out of in 
bookcase stock, and swore he would not 
settle for one cent less. So the old rogue 
had to come down. He’s lost all his power 
stock, and coughed up nearly two hundred 
and gy | thousand dollars to settle his 
shorts. Isn’t that grinding pretty fine?” 

“It surely is!’”’ I agreed wonderingly. 

*‘Now, here’s your portion, old man — 
two hundred and fifty shares of Power 
Company stock. If you’d rather have 
cash you can have one hundred and fifty 
for them, but I wouldn’t sell if I were you. 
It’s a fine investment —fine!”’ 

“T’ll think it over,’’ I said slowly. My 
brain was in a whirl. 

“‘There’s a little more yet,” chuckled 
Barker. ‘Pritchard threw in his resigna- 
tion as president with his checks. I think 
that hurt him worse than anything—and I 
am to be the new man.” 

I held out my hand mechanically, and he 
grasped it heartily. 

‘“We want a superintendent of construc- 
tion up there. e’re going to develop 
pretty extensively, and you’re the man for 
the job. Salary, thirty-six hundred dollars 
to start. Is it a go?” 

“Sure it is!” I responded, still in a dream. 

“Good enough! And one thing more, 
Jack. That young chap, Boyce; he’s been 
acting white up there at that mill, and I’d 
like to boost him along. When you get 
up to the plant put him on to a job and 
watch him. Start him on a fair salary; 
few men will swap hard work, long, for 

rospects. Now run in and tell your wife. 
ou’re awake, only you don’t think so!” 


Editor's Note — This is the fourth and last story 
of a series by Mr. Stratton relating the financial 
experiences of John Marvin. 


“PRACTICAL” 
SOCIALISM 


(Concluded from Page 9) 
Confiscation by Taxation 


ew I’d use the power of 
taxation—to the limit of confiscation, 
if you please—to change the ownership of 
wealth from private to public. That is the 
inherent right of the Government. If you 
remember, Benjamin Franklin said some- 
thing like this: “‘The individua) is respon- 
sible to society to the limit of his last 
farthing.”’ When, in war time, the Govern- 
ment did not want private banks, it taxed 
them out of existence by taxing their 
currency. Unlimited power of taxation 
rests with the Government. Naturally, 
under this plan we would tax first those 
things which are natural public monopolies, 
like railroads and telegraph companies. In 
the case of the telegraph companies, for 
example, we would put on them a tax too 
high for profit—instituting rival lines, run 
free of taxation, if necessary. When they 
got ready to give up the fight we’d appraise 
their value by a partial board of ap- 
praisers—partial to the public. The 
taxing power of the Government is right 
here now. It would not require even a 


constitutional amendment. 
—J. MAHLON BARNEs, 
National Secretary. 
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HOSTS OF WINTER — Big Coal Bills, Dirt, Smoke, Soot, Discomforts of 
Imperfect Heating — never pass the threshold of buildings heated by The Peck- 


Williamson UNDERFEED System. 


They are barred out. 


The time to cut these 


unwelcome regulars off your cold-weather visiting list is NOW. 
CLEAN, even heat is assured at a cost so small that—whether you choose the 
UNDERFEED Warm Air Furnace, or Steam or Hot Water System —the plant will 


soon PAY FOR ITSELF. 
uniform heat as highest-priced anthracite. 


Cheapest slack in the UNDERFEED yields as much 


To this tremendous economy in coal is 


added actual heating values created by smoke and gases which, wasted in other 
furnaces and boilers, are burned in the UNDERFEED. 


Peck- Williamson ) Furnaces— Warm Air 


UND ERF EED Boilers—Steam and Water 
Save 12 to 4% of Coal Bills 


This annual dividend is certain. 
home comforts and decreases cost of maintenance. 


The UNDERFEED is the only heating system which increases 


Replace your old, unsatisfactory system with the 


Underfeed and DO IT NOW. Coal in the UNDERFEED is fed from below. All the fire is on top. Ashes 
are few and are easily removed by shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 
Martin & Kuebler, who installed two Underfeed furnaces for heating 





This illustration shows 
the Steam and Hot Water 
Underfeed Boiler. 


wrote us: 











BELOW zero. 


the chimney.” 


of Steam and Hot 


—ALL FREE, 





Furnace Dealers 
to send for our proposition — 


the big store rooms of 


The Underfeed Heating System is 
adapted for all buildings — particularly 
residences. We'd like to send you fac- 
simile voluntary testimonials from satis- 

users—and our Underfeed Booklet 
for Warm Air heating, or Special Catalog 
ater Boilers 

Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours 


giving name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited 
** The Selling Plan Worth While"’ 


W. F. Lindeman Co., at Viroqua, Wis., recently 


“The building is exposed on four sides, but there was no 
trouble to keep the temperature at 70 degrees when 
side temperature was 30 degrees 
The fuel used is 
soft pea coal which gives results 
equal to the best grade of hard 


coal. There is NO smoke from 


out- 





Illustration shows furnace | 
without casing, cul away to 
show how coal is forced up | 
under fire, which burns on top 
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Write today, 








Just to prove to you how good’ our Shoe 
Cream is for your shoes—what a lasting lustre 
it gives them, and how it preserves the leather. 

For we know, if you once try Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream, you will like it so well you will 
always buy it. That’s how we can afford to give 
you a package. 

Please don’t compare Eagle Brand Shoe 
Cream with common shoe blacking. Or judge 
it by acid polishes that injure the leather. 

Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is a pure oil 
waterproof dressing with a delicate fragrance. 
There is not a drop of turpentine in it. There 
is nothing else like it for use on black, brown, 
red or russet shoes and it preserves their original 
color. 

Besides giving a lasting, brilliant polish, it pro- 
tects the leather—makes it soft, smooth and pliable. 
Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is as good for ladies’ 
and children’s use as for men's. It doesn’t rub off 
and soil the hands or garments. It comes in a 
glass jar and is convenient to handle. 

Eagle Brand Suede Dressing (liquid) is the 
only dressing on the market. Will restore the 
original color of suede, ooze or buckskin leathers 
without injuring the same or matting the nap. 
Price, 25c per bottle. 





25c Worth Free! 


Eagle Brand 


Shoe Cream 


Send us 25c and name of your shoe dealer. 
Then we'll send you a regular 25c package, 
together with certificates good at your dealer’s 
for another 25c worth of any Eagle Brand Polish. 

Or send us roc and receive a 10c package and 
certificates good for another roc package. 

We will also send you our book — 

“The Care of Shoes” 

This book was written for us by experienced 
men who know the peculiar tendencies of leather. 

Write us today. 








nestntunidlematian eaten kontigeitiamay neat 


June Ist. 


American Shoe Polish Co., Chicago. 224 i 
Please send } sar package of l 

Eagle Brand Shoe Cream and your book Care of 
10es."’ Also tl upons entitling me to your goods J 
equal to the amount sent herewith Goed only till i 


Name 





r 
1 Enclosed find { 25¢ 
I 
! 
! 
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Address — —E — - 
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é "2% Perfect apenas for Man and Horse 
SF Vhitman Saddle 


a y Used by the best riders of all coun- 
ral tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 

gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 


fit for the mount. ///ustrated catalogue 
free— describing the several styles of Whitman Saddle 
and everything Jrom “ Saddle to Spur." 


Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-E Chambers Street, New York City 











¢@| STALL’S BOOKS 


Belt the Globe, 8 Pure Books on 
. Avoided Subjects—U nri alled- 20 
Languages. Table of Contents free 

Young Boy Young Girl 
Young Man Young Woman 

{ Young Husband Young Wife 

r Man of 4 Woman of 45 

$1 cach, post Sree Vir Publishing Co. 
144 Church Bldg., 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE FRENCH TO THE GERMANS AT SEDAN 
ISMARCK, the Iron Chancellor, and Von Moltke, the great German general, are the conspicuous figures in the famous Franco-Prussian 
War. The midnight surrender at Sedan is the most important event in German history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s 
History, is but ONE of TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make 
up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 
and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 














Cia th AR IS SEA TE A i ARN tT Renae Se 


President William McKinley said: 
“T am familiar with the merits of 
Ridpath’s History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the scholar as 
well as to the plain people generally.” 


President Benjamin Harrison said: 
“The author’s labors are deserving of 
the highest praise. The printing and 
binding is first class and the illustrations 
arenumerous and ofa high order. Imost 
heartily recommend this great work 
for study and convenient reference.” 


President Grover Cleveland said: 
“T unhesitatingly commend Ridpath’s 
History of the World as a work of great 
merit and believe that it should havea 
prominent place in every library.” 


Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chau- 
tauqua, said: ‘‘ Ridpath’s History is in 
clear and agreeable style, comprehen- 
sive in treatment, readable type and 
admirable illustrations. This set of 
books is a permanent college chair of 


General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have 
not words to sufficiently recommend 
Professor Ridpath’s ‘History of the 
World.’ The author has done his work ° 
in the most thorough and interesting | Massive . + 

: . : 5 adh 
manner. No library is complete with- | yolumes x x 








out it.” 4,000 pages 
2,000 illustrations 





RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH REDPATH 
VOL.!|. WOL.IIl MOL. IV. VOL. v. 


ROME.  ASCENDENCY.. THE KINGS. 
. -PARTHIA 

. : $ Don ” . 
general history in one’s own house. ‘i - BG@REECE 


. POACEDON!A. THE EMPIRE. THEERUSADES. REFORMATION. REVOLUTION. 


HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY mer 
\OF THE OF THE OF. THE OF “THE ey 


WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD 3 


OFTHE QRTHE OFUTHE 


RIBPATH RIDPATH /RIBRATH 
You. Vat.vi. Me 31% 


FRANCE. . THE RSE OF 
ON. GERMANY.ITALY. THENNETEENT 

i pr 75 EASTE RW EUROPE AMBEDAWN OF 

THE KINGDOM. THE MOHAMMEDAN NEW, WORLD FREDICTHEGREAT UNITED STATES minor AMERICAN THETWENTITH 


IC. -ASCENDENCY. a STATES. 
THE REPUBI RRUDALASCENDENCY yD THEAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN | arious. CENTURY 


BARBARIAN THE.PEOPLE AND THESENGLISH Sie 





Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 
Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written by man. 
Ro iicens throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 


Reese takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the 7 of 


Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 

of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 

with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 
to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; 
$] Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels be- 
fore the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Brings Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 
Complete | ‘ing, laughing with grim disdain at France, which says “ You shall not.” 
P Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thought- 

et ful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
Balance false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, 
Small Sums/ and on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 


Monthly 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 

















tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as vou know Roosevelt. 


Re ere in your home means you need never spend a 


Re iit enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 


lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 
heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, 
after which Rome was free no more. You can sit 
at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, “the greatest human of all time; aia cadena cantina, ego cual 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It jis of Ridpath’s History of the World, contain- 
ennobling to commune with these chil- mitt, Bbotouravares of Napoleon me Mao 
dren of destiny. To be associated with Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, diagram of 
great men and events is to be great sonid dre tis lane 5. Wao. se 
one’s self, and you will add to your 
store of knowledge, which is power, 


and to the richness of your life, 


Send Coupon Today 


NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


ET LE Se aa 
No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
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LOOK 
for the 
DIAMOND 









When buying 


shoes look for 





the little 
diamond 
shaped trade |/ 
mark 
slightly raised on the 
eyelets. It is to be 
found onlyongenuine 


DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 


EYELETS 


Made with tops of solid color, 

they will retain their bright new 

appearance until the shoe is 
worn out. They simply 


‘*CAN’T WEAR BRASSY ” 













ie 





| Their presence is a positive 
| guarantee against the shabby 
shoe appearance caused by 
| brassy eyelets. All really high 
rade shoes should have them. 
| | his matter of eyelets is well 
| worth remembering when you 

| purchase shoes. 
| Ask your dealer about them i | 


or send for descriptive booklet 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Tract Mann Rec. US Par Orr 


hiclels 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
“Che Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 





YOUR MUSICAL FRIEND 
Se eset caer tal ee 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ peckets 
ran eer & Company Inc. 


Philadelphia USA.and Toronto Can. 


Williams 


Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 














Shaving 


Stick 








The fashions in beards may 
change, but the creamy, refresh- 
ing lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick is always the same. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price,25c.,if your 
eruggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 
shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury,Conn. 








| Charles-Norton was 


GOOSIE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“You should—er—you 
sult—a specialist, Mr. Sims. Don’t you 
know—your shoulders, your back—you 
should consult a _ spine-specialist, Mr. 
Sims.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Charles- 
Norton easily. ‘‘Don’t worry.’’ And thus 
he had sent the baffled old gentleman back 
to his high stool. 

And then came Dolly’s day. 

“Dolly! Dolly! Dolly!” 

It was morning, before breakfast. 
in the bedroom; 
Dolly was setting the table in the living- 
room. She paused and stood very still, 
— a little knowing smile parted her 
ips. 

“Dolly! Dolly! Dolly!” Again came 
the call—unmistakable music to Dolly’s 
ear. She tiptoed to the door. From 
within sounded a threshing noise, as of a 
whale caught in shallows. ‘“‘Yes. What 
is it?’’ she called back melodiously, master- 
ing her desire to rush in. 

“*Come here, Dolly,” said the male voice. 
“*Come here.” 

“I’m coming,” said Dolly, and went in 
with a slightly-bored expression. 

“Help me, Dolly,” said the perspiring 
and beruffied gentleman within. ‘I can’t 
— can’t—get my coat on.” 

‘Why, Goosie, of course I’ll help you.” 

But the help, although almost sincere, 
was powerless. 

The coat would not goon. The sleeves 
rose to the elbows smoothly, half-way to 
the shoulders with more effort—but there 
they stuck, refusing to slide over the top 
of the shoulders. On each side of the 
spine, here, almost cracking the shirt, a 
protuberance bulged which the coat could 
not leap. 

He stood there Putting. his hair mussed 
up, his eyes wrathful. ‘‘ Well,” he growled 
at length, “why don’t you go get your 
scissors?” 

“Shall I?” she said doubtfully—and 
immediately bounced out like a little 
rabbit. ‘‘ Take off your shirt, Goosie,’’ she 
said, returning with the gleaming instru- 
ment, now symbolical of her superior 
common-sense. 

She aided him. She took off his collar 
and tie, unfastened the buttons, and then 
she was tugging at the shirt. It slid down, 
uncovering the shoulders. There was a 
dry, crackling sound, as of a fan stretched 
open—and Dolly sat down on the floor. 
““Oh-oh-oh!” she cried out. ‘‘Goo-00-00- 
sie-ie!”’ 

He stood there, looking out of the 
corner of his eye at his reflection in the 
mirror, red-faced and very much abashed. 


| For with the slipping of the shirt on each 
| of his shoulders t 
| movement of a released jack-in-the-box, 


ere had sprung, with the 


two vibrant, white things. 

Two gleaming, lustrous, white things 
that were —— 

‘“They’re wings!” said ~: still on the 
floor. ‘‘They are wings !’”’ she repeated, 
in the tone of one saying, He is dead. 
‘* Now, Goosie, you have done it!” 

But a change had come in Charles- 


| Norton. The blush had left his brow, the 


foolish expression his face; he was pivoting 
before the mirror like a woman with a new 
bonnet. 

“T like them,” he said. 

And then: “Just look at them, Dolly! 
Just look at the curve of them! Isn’t it a 
beautiful curve? And the whiteness of 
them, Dolly—like a baby’s soul. And how 
downy—soft, like you, Dolly! Look at 
them gleam! And they move, Dolly, they 
move! Dolly, oh, look!” 

The wings were gently breathing; their 
slender tips struck his waist at each 
oscillation. 'The movement quickened, 
became a beat, a rapid palpitation. A 
soft, whirring sound filled the room; the 
sae on the bed, dislodged, eddied to 
the floor; the wings were a mere white 
blur. Suddenly Charles-Norton’s feet left 
the floor, and he rose slowly into the air. 
“Look, look, Dolly!” he cried as he went 
up, hovering above her uptilted nose and 
her wide eyes, as she sat there, paralyzed, 
upon the floor; ‘‘ Dolly, look!”’ 

The humming sound took a higher note; 
a picture crashed down; the room was a 
small cyclone. 

“Dolly, watch me! Look!” 

And with a sudden leap Charles-Norton 
slanted up toward the ceiling and lit, 
seated, on the edge of the shelf that went 
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Safety Razor 





The “ Ever-Ready’’ Safety Razor 
Outfit complete with 12 (twelve) 
guaranteed “‘Ever-Ready’’ Blades, 
“*Ever-Ready”’ frame, which will last 
a lifetime—nickeled handle and 
blade stropper, all attractively 
cased—$1.U. 


nomical in use and costs as little. 
packages like the “Ever-Ready” Blade. 
and you’ll avoid an imitation. 


for you—10 for 50c. 
for 10 new ones upon payment of 35c. 





LOOK FOR 
TRADE MARK 


Go to your nearest hardware—cutlery—sporting goods store— 
druggist or general store, and buy the complete “Ever-Ready” 12 Bladed 
Safety Razor for $1.00, Take it home — shave with the Ever-Ready and then decide 
if you would rather have your dollar back or keep the razor. 

Nearly two million “Ever-Ready” 12 Bladed Safety Razors are giving delight- 
fully smooth —cledn— keen shaves to their users daily. 
a couple of minutes without possibility of cutting or scratching your face. 

No other blade is the same as the “Ever-Ready”—no other blade is as eco- 
No other blade is protected in individual 
Factory perfection till the day you use 
it—no exposure—no dullness — but clean — keen and sanitary. 
‘*Ever-Ready face’’ and the name “Ever-Ready”—count the 12 Blades in each box 


You can buy EXTRA “Ever-Ready” BLADES at your dealer's, or he will get them 
You can strop “Ever-Ready”’ blades or exchange 10 dull ones 
Ask any local dealer, 


Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


American Safety Razor Company, Inc., 320 Broadway, NewYork 


International Distributing Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Extra Ever-Ready Blades 10°50‘ 





The “‘Ever-Ready’’ is the original 
Dollar Safety Razer. itis guaran- 
teed the best shaver at any price. 

To escape disappointment from 
imitations, don't ask for a dollar 
razor, but name the “ Ever-Ready.’”’ 


It removes your beard in 


Look for the 




































satisfaction. 


The Practical House Cleaner 


We want to send this machine to every housekeeper in America who uses 
electricity, that she may prove for herself that it will thoroughly clean any 
room in a few minutes. All we ask is that you send your name and address, 


The Hoover 


Electric Suction Sweeper 


does everything any vacuum cleaning system does, but unlike all 
other systems, it isnot necessary with the Electric Suction Sweeper to 
first sweep the floor with a broom toremove pins, match-sticks, etc., 
that lodge in the pipes and stop them up. 
required from a cleaning machine is on the floor. There is little need 
for dusting when you use the Electric Suction Sweeper — it takes up 
and holds the dust without scattering it about the room. 
furnish attachments, at small extra cost, that do clean portieres, 
curtains, furniture and bed clothes. The work of spring house- 
cleaning becomes a pleasure with the Electric Suction Sweeper. 
The Electric Suction Sweeper sells for considerably less than other good 
vacuum systems, and costs buta little more than a good range, sewing 
machine or other household convenience that wou’j not give as much 
If you would like to try this machine at our expense — 
we pay express charges and make delivery to your home—send 
name and address today to 


Electric Suction Sweeper Co., 








Nine-tenths of the work 


Yet we 


Dept. 25, New Berlin, O. 














° 
We Ship on Approval 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 






unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


4 Do not buya 
Factory Prices (ica: °t? ? 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
De you write for our large Art Catalog and 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


Rider Agents everywhere are 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, -Brakes, single wheels, 
Ss, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
io Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 








making big | 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-55, CHICAGO 








The Little Money Maker | 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket Con of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches, Convenient for 
customers. Occupies very small space 
and looks well on a counter. 

If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f. o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur 
nished on application. 

Agerts Wanted in Every City 

Laclede Manufacturing Co. 
521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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is clean, sanitary 
and comfortable 
beyond compare. 


It is not stuffed into the 
tick like dirty horse-hair, which 
lumps and bumps and sags and 
bags in a month. 


It is built of clean, springy OSTER- 
MOOR-SHEETS, hand-laid in the 
tick and will hold its shape forever. 

Dust-proof, damp-proof, vermin- 
proof, a sun bath is all the renovation 
it requires. 

Buy an Ostermoor—and an Oster- 
moor only—if you really want the 
maximum of sleep-giving comfort; the 
satisfaction of cleanliness and health 
under you during your resting hours, 


Send for Samples of Ticking 
with Our 144-page Book 


With them we send the name of your Ostermoor 
dealer. When you buy, be sure that the 
name ‘‘Ostermoor "' and our trade-mark 
label is sewed on end of mattress. Then, 
and then ondy, will you have a genuine 
mattress, our dealer has none in 
stock, we ship direct, ress 
prepaid, same day check is received. 
30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIALGRANTED, 
money returned if dissatisfied. Send for 
our free book, ‘* The Test of Time.”’ 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd., Mortreal 


a wi QU Wa 
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A Country Home! 
$98 a Summer 


Own your country home— don’t rent it. For $980 you can 
buy this comfortable, six-room cottage — a cottage you couldn't 
rent under $300 a season. But you really get it for $98 a 
summer, for every Springfield Portable is guaranteed 
for 10 years. And with any reasonable care, it will last as 
long as any other house. 

° 
Go Where You Will 

But aside from the economy, think of the convenience of 
owning your summer cottage! For $98 a summer, you can 
enjoy the pleasures of the country, the free out-o’-doors’ life 
without sacrificing a whit of the comfort of your year-'round 
home. You can go where you like—avoid the rush, the dis- 
comforts of a big hotel. You can go where you couldn't find 
a good hotel. And always live in your own \e 

You can get a portable house of any size, any number of 
rooms, arranged, finished and decorated according to your 
wishes. Ship it anywhere you want to go. Three unskilled 
men can erect it in a few hours without the slightest difficulty. 
And you're sure of a comfortable, secure home for the summer. 

The illustration shows just one of the styles of cottages we 
buiid. Write for our catalog. It shows pictures of our cot- 
tages, quotes prices, tells all about them. Address Dept. B, 


The Springfield Portable House Co., 540 Allen St., Springfield, Mass. 






















Don’t Throw It Away —aa es Your Granite Dish 
AAA e 
~ They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 


brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 

=> etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one cap 
use them; fit any surface; two million in use. 

Send for sample package, 10c. Com 

assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wan 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 519, Amsterdam, N.Y. 



















along the four walls. ‘‘ Look!’ he said, with 
triumph, balancing smilingly on his perch. 

But immediately his expression changed 
to one of concern, and he sprang down 
quickly and quietly. Dolly was now 
stretched full-length along the carpet; her 
face was in her arms. He turned her to 
the light. Her eyes were closed. 

Dolly had fainted. 


VI 


HUSBAND who has a wife that faints 
is in the grasp of the great It. 

Full of fear, pity, remorse and self- 
hatred, Charles-Norton danced about 
helplessly for several minutes, sprinkling 
water upon Doily’s brow (much of it went 
down her neck); by ae to pour whisk 
between her pearly teeth; calling himse 
names; chafing her hands, promising to 
be good, to do always what she wanted; 
loosening her garments; proclaiming the 
fact thet he was a brute, she an angel — 
while the wings, loose down his back, 
— after him in long, mournful gestures. 
And when, finally, from the couch upon 
which he had dragged her, Dolly opened on 
him her eyes, humid as twin stars at dawn, 
he placed her littie scissors in her hand, and 
with head bowed low in ecstatic self-renun- 
ciation, bade her do her duty. 

The little scissors could not do it this 
time, though. It took the shears. 

After which there was a mingling of 
tears, murmurings, embraces; and Dolly 
said that the bad, bad times were all over 
now; and he agreed that they could never 
come again; and she said they would be 
happy ever afterward; and he agreed 
ae should be happy always. hen 
Dolly, still a bit languid, in a voice still a 
bit doleful, drove him off to the office, 
where he arrived very late, and had to 
pass the gauntlet of his chief's frigid 
ignoring of the dereliction. 

When Charles-Norton had gone, Doll 
suddenly sat up with a click of small heels 
upon the floor. She remained thus some 
time, a frown between her eyes. She was 
not triumphant; she was worried. She 
seemed to recognize danger; her transparent 
little nostrils dilated to the smell of powder 
and, plainly, you could see her steel her 
pone. 2 After a while she nodded to herself, 
curtly and very decidedly, and went on 
about her work. 

She met Charles-Norton at the door 
when he returned in the evening. He was 
somewhat limp after a day of mea culpa; 
and she, a quarter of an hour before the 
time for his reappearance, had powdered 
her nose—which she knew gave her an 
expression half amusing, half piteous, just 
like that of the clown who is playing his 
tricks at the circus while his little daughter 
is dying at home. “Hello, Goosie,’”’ she 
said breathlessly (also she had rubbed a 
trace of rouge under her eyes); ‘‘hello, 
just in time for dinner! Made a fine 
chocolate cake. Poor dear, you look so 
tired!” 

And after supper, which in spite of 
Dolly’s very ostensible effort at exuberance 
was rather silent, for Charles-Norton, with 
a man’s detestation of scenes, still felt 
somewhat embarrassed at the happenings 
of the morning, she drew up the Morris 
chair to the lamp, sat Charles-Norton in it 
and filled his pipe for him. When thus 
“fixed up comfy,” he felt a soft breath 
upon his neck, and two little hands at his 
necktie. Off came tie and collar, and then 
the coat, and then the shirt, and then — 
zip-zip. 

“Say, Dolly,” he remonstrated mildly, 
“couldn’t you wait till morning?” 

“There,” she said; ‘‘it’s almost all done. 
Just a wee bit more here. There! Now, 
here is a kiss! It didn’t hurt, Goosie, did 
$. 9 ” 


And Charles-Norton had to concede 
that it did not hurt. How could he have 
explained the subtle feeling within him, 
that sort of swooping descent of his inwards 
that came with his shearings, and the dull- 
ness of all things which always followed? 

“No, it didn’t hurt,” he repeated. Buta 
vague dissatisfaction like a yeast stirred 
within him, and a flicker— beaten down im- 
mediately, it is true, trampled, smothered 
— of revolt. 

Calmly, coolly, efficiently, though, Dolly 
had taken the upper hand. he next 
morning she sent him sheared to the office; 
she sent him sheared the same night to bed. 

And thus, day after day, for many days. 
Every morning Charles-Norton went out 
to his work full of emptiness (if that phrase 
is permissible), empty of heart, empty of 
mind, without a desire, without an anger. 
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Write for Free Book 
“Care of the Shoes” 


You can have this valuable booklet sent to you 
without cost by simply writing to us giving 
name and address and telling us where you 

saw this advertisement. The booklet gives full 
instruction as to proper care of shoes so that 
they will wear twice as long and always look 
fresh and new. We give away these booklets 
both by mail and through shoe dealers who 
handle our new shoe dressing. It is one of 


our ways of advertising the new shoe polish 


“Double A—A One” 


The Best Shoe Polish 


It is made of oil, wax and a little dye and 
therefore every bit of it does the leather good. 
It takes a high polish with only three or four 
rubs of a dry cloth. 

There is less work to shine shoes with 
“DOUBLE A-A ONE.” than to put them 
on. While made particularly for women’s and 

children’s shoes it is equally good for men’s. 


100 Shines for Only 25c 


If your shoe man is not yet supplied, send 25 cents for a 
full sized sample and an 18-inch polishing cloth, by mail. 


S. M. BIXBY & CO., New York City, U.S. A. 





TRADE She MARK 


e 
of 
Ahandsomely illustrated S 
booklet tells why oak: 
you should wear the (A PERFECT! UNION SUIT 


ein THE SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR © 
PIQUA, OHIO. 


Ask your dealer for 
Superior. 
Write us for the 
booklet. 














This illustration is used to call your special attention to 
the distinctive features of the famous 


Superior Union Suits 


Some men do not wear union suits because they imagine 
they would not like them; others have tried the “‘Makeshift”’ 
sort that do not satisfy anyone, not even the maker. 

Superior Union Suits have been successfully made foryears 
by mills that made nothing but men’s union underwear. 

Notice the construction of the cuffs ; they will not roll up 
or become “‘bell-shaped.’”’? See the patent yoke; it pre- 
vents sagging of the sleeves or body ofthe garment. Netice 
the broad lap in the back; it is “‘ the lap without the gap;”’ 
it positively stays closed without buttons or other device. 
The crotch does not spread in any event; it is “the 
crotch that covers.” 

The buttons are of best quality, good size and sewed 
on.to stay. The buttonholes are made for service. The 
sizing of Superior underwear makes it perfect-fitting. One 
wearer of Superior Union Suits says: ‘‘ They fit almost as 
well as the skin, and often feel better.” 


Superior Union Suits are made in all sizes for all men ; in regulars, stouts 
and longs. Ifyou cannot obtain them from your dealer, write us. 


Superior Underwear Co., 234 River St., Piqua, Ohio 
~\- 
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Sh ll, Fr ON Giseies 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


and ask your optician to put your 
lenses ina SHUR-ON mounting. 
They are better looking because 
they are inconspicuous — more 
comfortable because they al- 
waysstayinanoptically correct 
position, preventing needless 
eyestrain and headaches. 


At the better opticians everywhere 
Write for valuable book free 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y- 


S 





With Inner-waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of $1.00. So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 
Made of Khaki and of striped and 
checked Ginghams and Galateas. Sub- 
stantially made for hard wear; washa- 
ble, fast colors. 

Ask yourdealer. If he hasn't it, send 
us $1, stating color and material de- 
sired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. If not satis- 
factory we will return your money. 
This is the biggest dollar’s worth ever 
a er vicniir4 —_ sear sie 

ur catalog of wash and play suits for 
Patented. boys mailed free. 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 64 Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 














































































Genasco | 
Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is 
the backbone of Genasco. 
It is the greatest weather- 
resister known. It makes 
Genasco cost a little 
more, and makes it worth 
a great deal more, be- 
cause it lasts. 


And when you don’t 
have leaks, damages, re- 
pairs, and renewals to 
pay for, you have real 
roof-economy. 


Get Genasco —the worth-while 
roofing for residences everywhere, 
for farm buildings, factories, ware- 
houses, etc. Look for the hemi- 
sphere trade-mark, and you'll get 
the roofing backed by a thirty-two- 
million-dollar guarantee. Mineral 
andsmoothsurface. Write for sam- 
ples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt 
and largest manufacturers of 
ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 














sop Se 
Let Me Pay the 
« Postage on My 


Big Free Buggy 
Book to You 


Although it costs me 8 cents to mail 
every one of these books, yet I'll 
send you one Free just because I 
want you to know about my Cele- 
brated Split Hickory Buggies— 
Made To Order—Sold Direct from 
my Factories on 30 Days’ FreeTrial— 
Guaranteed Two Years. Over 125,000 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 
of the country. 
My Direct Factory Prices save you big money. My 












H.C.Phelps 1909 k gives descriptions and prices of over 125 

High Styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Full Line of 

— so a ia you how Split Hickory Vehicles 
e—and w. ? 

they me best as ty = 30 DAYS’ FREE TEST 

Write for the Book to- ; 

day. Address me per- i 























Sonally, : uarante 
H.C. Phelps, President 7 
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| removing him from all things that thrill, | 










Sneat the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
The demand everywhere at good wages. 
y have short hours, By our method of 
jetruction wemake you a skilled, practical 
Pamber in 2 fewmonths, so that you will be 
to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4442 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHORTS 
HOURS 





| item of the family 
| Charles-Norton had carried his pipe with 


| extravagance of the daily Pippin.) —— 
| bought the Pippin, 


The warm June days had come; he had 
changed his underwear. He felt the season 
only as a discomfort. The emerald ex- 
plosions visible at the end of each street 
as the L train passed along Central Park 
did not stir him; the tepid airs drifting 
lazily from the sea, the fragrant whiffs 
from the —— of the germinating land, 
passed over him as though he were made 
of asbestos. An insulation was about him, 


all things that distend; there was no color, 
no vibration in the world; iridescences had 
ceased; the chamber of his soul had been 
painted a dull drab. 

He had regained, though, the esteem of 

his fellows. The subtle and unerring in- 
stinct, which had made them suspicious in 
the days of his misfortune, now in the 
same inexplicable way told them that he 
was normal again. They looked at him no 
longer askance. In fact they did not look 
at him at all. They accepted him without 
question in crush of street and L; gave 
him his rightful space (nine inches and a 
half in diameter); trod on his feet only 
when forced to (by the impulse to obtain a 
more comfortable position); poked their 
elbows into his stomach only when neces- 
sary (that is, when they had to get out or in 
ahead of him); and on the whole surrounded 
him with that indifference which at the 
bottom is a sort of regard, which means 
that one conforms, that one’s derby, sack- 
suit, socks and shoes, habits, ideas, morals 
and religion are just exactly like the derbies, 
sack-suits, socks and shoes, habits, ideas, 
morals and religion of every one else, and 
hence right. At the office he had regained 
the appreciation of his chiefs; his salary 
had been raised to twenty-two dollars and 
a half a week and his working hours from 
eight to nine hours. His home life was 
the standard ideal one. That is, he got 
up at the same time every morning, left 
punctually at the same hour, took the L, 
arrived at the office on the minute, worked 
with his nose close to the ruled pages 
steadily, without a distraction, till twelve- 
thirty, had his macaroon tart and cup of 
coffee at Konrad’s Bakery, smoked his 
five-cent cigar in the near-by square till 
one-thirty, worked again till five-thirty, 
returned home on the L, pressed tight like 
a lamb on the way to the packing-house, 
had a cozy little dinner upon which Dolly 
had spent all of her ingenuity, smoked his 
pipe in the Morris chair, and then read 
the paper till the sudden contact of his 
chin with his chest and Dolly’s amused 
warning sent him off to bed. A very moral, 
regular, exemplary existence. Dolly was 
very happy. | : 
And then, just as this couple could see 
the track clear ahead, stretching smooth 
and nickel-plated to infinity, an ugly com- 
plication n to worm itself into the 
serenity of their lives. 

This complication arose from the fact 
that the suppressed wings of Charles- 
Norton began to grow faster. Each day, 
now, Charles-Norton, returning home, 
brought with him to Dolly a task more 
seriousand considerable. She had long ago 
discarded the little scissors and used spe- 
cial shears made for cutting heavy card- 
board; and she finished off with a safety 


r. 

The result of this increase in the rate of 
winged growth was that, whereas Charles- 
Norton every morning left home placid 
and docile, his character gradually changed 
during the day. Starting at his work in 
the spirit of a blind horse at the mill, by ten 
o’clock he was apt to find himself pen- 
holder in mouth, eyes up in the air. By | 
eleven o’clock the cage had become very 
stuffy; spasmodic intakes swelled his chest, 

host longings stirred within him. When 

e got out at twelve-thirty the sun seemed 
to pour right through his skin into the drab 
chamber of his soul, gilding it. He hurried 
over his macaroon tart and cup of coffee, 
and then had three-quarters of an hour left 
to idle in the square. 

He prepared for this gravely, as for a 
ceremony; first by buying a Pippin—a 
slender, light-brown Pippin, scientifically 
sprinkled with golden freckles, for five 
cents. (A daily Pippin was a recognized 
udget; at one time 


him, but Dolly, noticing the doubtful 
fragrance given by said pipe to the clothes 
of Charles-Norton, had insisted upon the 


harles-Norton di 
not light it right away. Oh, no. He 
ambled first to the square. He selected 
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his bench carefully—one upon which the 


REPOSSESSING, comfortable 
and above all distinctively 


stylish is the TREMONT, an 


ARROW COLLAR 


15 cents—2 for 25c. 









BIG DEMAND FOR TRAINED MEN 


The automobile industry will soon be one of the largest in 
the country. There are unlimited opportunities for men in this 
new business. You can learn without interfering with your 
present occupation, If you are ambitious and want to get ahead 
ask for our Booklet “The New Profession for Men.” 


New York School of Automobile Engineers, Inc. 
140 West 56th Street, NEW YORE 


sent on request. Write for it today. 
| WORTHINGTON CO., 217 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 

















SHORTHAND 






IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’—no ‘‘ruled lines’’—no ** shading’’—no ‘‘ word- 


STALS, 
Health Cereals. 
e and Biscuit 





PANSY FLOUR 


nlik ocers. signs’’—no ‘* cold notes. ’’ , practical system that can be 

U ¢ all gr learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. Sor 
F te full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 

FARWELL & R TOWN, N. _# U.S. A Schools, 7238 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, I). 














ii SIN RC RAP LITRE 


IVER JOHNSON 


TRUSS BRIDGE BICYCLE 


Today, there are a score or more different 
makes of bicycles. 

Yet the Iver Johnson is in a class by itself. 

The others are all about alike except in name plates. 

One of the distinctive features of the Iver Johnson 
is the Truss Bridge—the same principle em- 
ployed in bridge construction. This holds the 
frame absolutely rigid—all parts in perfect align- 
ment. This elimination of ‘‘give’’ and ‘‘play’’ 
makes the Iver Johnson wondertully 

easy-running. Then, the extra 
strength given by the Truss 
Bridge adds immensely to 
the safety. Think what 
that means to you. 


Send for Catalog 


giving illustrations and de 


the 











scriptions of all models and 
name of your dealer. 
iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Manufacturers of lver Fohnson Re- 
volvers ("Hammer the Hammer znd 
Barrel Shotgun 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


are the greatest Young Men’s Clothes ready-to- 
wear ever put before the American Public. 
They are sold through the better clothiers all over the 
country at prices only a trifle more than the ordinary kind. 
Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 
Made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn. 
Portfolio “*B*’ free upon request. 
Four striking college posters for your “‘den”” sent on 


Society Brand 








Let the 






City water 
runs it 
while you 
rinse and 
hang out. 





T saves your time and strength so you can iron 

the same day. Pays for itself many times over 

by its saving on the clothes. Gets them snow white 

without rubbing—makes them wear twice as long. 

Don’t say it can’t be done — write today for the name 

of our dealer in your city. He will put one in and do 
your first week’s washing for you. 

If it doesn’t do all we say he will take it out and it 
won’t cost you a cent. 

If we haven’t a dealer we will ship you direct on 
the same terms. If you haven’t city water write for 
catalogue of hand machines. . 

Don’t be deceived by imitations. The Coffield costs 
a little more—$18,75 delivered anywhere east of the 
Rockies. But it works. It has_no springs—no cog 
wheels, There is nothing about it that can get out of 
order, Our illustrated booklet shows how it washes. 

Write for this book and the name of dealer today. 

P. T. COFFIELD & SON 
1102-1112 E. Sth Street, Dayton, Ohio 
AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY 

Selling these new PATENTED POSI- 
<=> TIVE TENSION SCISSORS. No 
other house sells them. Can't be 





THIS bought in stores. V. C. Giebnersold 
CUTISTOTHEEND © 22 pairsfirstthree hours, made$13.50. 

Youmaydoit. Write todayandletusproveit. Weshow 
how to make $3to $10 daily. Experience unnecessary. it Free. 


THOMAS MFG. CO.,, 1249 Barney BIk., Dayton, O. 
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sun shone, but shone with a light filtered 
by the leaves of a low-branching elm. He 
sat down; he stretched his | straight 
before him. Then slowly, with delibera- 
tion of movement, he scratched a match. 
He brought the spluttering end near his 
nose. The Pippin began to send forth 
effluvia, an exquisite vapor faintly-blue. 
Charles-Norton half closed his eyes; his 
soul began to purr. 

Before him a fountain plashed; about 
the fountain were red blossoms; the elms 
rustled gently against the blue sky; 
through the delicate lace of their leaves the 
sun eddied down like a very light pollen; 
and all this, through the Pippin’s ex- 
quisite atmosphere, was enveloped and 
smoothed and glazed into a picture— 
a slightly hazy dream-picture. Charles- 
Norton stretched his legs still more; his 
shoulders rose along the sides of his head. 
He was as at the bottom of the sea—a 
warm and very quiet summer sea. Down 
through its golden-dusty waters a streak 
of sun polished like a rapier diagonaled, 
striking him on the breast; and to its 
vivifying burn he felt within him his heart 
expand, as though it would bloom, like the 
red flowers about the fountain. 

Upon the other benches sprawled some 
of the city’s derelicts. The sun was upon 
them also; they stirred uneasily to its 
caress, with sighs and groans, their warped 
bodies, petrified with the winter’s long 
cold, distending slowly in pain. Pale 
children, in their buggies, slept with mouths 
open, omen hey little fish; some played 
upon the asphalt. 

Charles-Norton, by this time, was apt to 
be far away; far in another land. He lay 
upon his back and watched a hawk on high. 

The sparrows usually brought him back. 
They played about his feet; they chirped, 
rarer and tattled; they peered sideways 
at him and gave him jerky nods of greeting. 
At times, one of them to a sudden inspira- 
tion sprang into the air; with a whir he 
flashed up to the top of a tree. To the 
movement, something within Charles- 
Norton leaped to his throat. 

Across the park, gaunt behind the trees, 
rose the tall steel frame of a new building; 
and away up at the top of it (which was 
higher every day) a working-man, sitting 
on a girder, ate his lunch. Charles-Norton 
liked this man; a current of comradeship 
always ran from him to the little figure 
silhouetted up against the blue. He should 
have liked to eat his lunch up there, side 
by side with this man, his legs swinging 
next to his, with the void beneath. And 
then, he thought, after lunching he would 
like to stand erect, away up there, at the 
tip edge of one of the projecting beams; 
to stand there a bit and then spring off; 
spring off mere | and whiz down; down, 
down, down with outspread arms. 

Which was a foolish thought for a man 
who worked in a cage to dream! Very 
foolish, even if the cage were of glass. 
Just about that time the Pippin went out 
in a black smoulder, and from a near-by 
church, hidden between great skyscrapers, 
a big ding-dong bell proclaimed the reso- 
nant fact that it was half-past one. 

He returned to the office. Every after- 
noon, now, was a tingling trial. He worked 
with head down, sweating with repression. 
An obsession tormented him. He wanted 
to walk out of his glass cage. Out—not 
through the door, but through the glass. 
Not gently, like Alice going into Wonder- 
land, but with ostentation and violence, 
with a heralding crash of shattered panes, 
scandalously. Out of his cage, into the 
next; out of that, into the next; from one 
end of the big room, in fact, to the other, 
crashingly through cage after cage—and 
then out through the plate front. Half- 
past five finally freed him; and taking his 
—s in a packed herring-box on wheels, 

e was rolled back to Dolly—and the 
shearing. 

Thus, for a while, did the young people 
live securely on a clown’s tissue-paper 
hoop. Then one evening, just as Charles- 
Norton, after successfully resisting all day 
his anarchistic glass-smashing impulse, 
was watching the hands of the ‘clock 
approach the minute that was to free him, 
his chief, raising his bald head at the end 
of his long, thin neck, said casually: ‘“‘We 
work all night tonight, you know, Mr. 
Sims.” 

Vil 
7 E WORK all night tonight, Mr. 
Sims.” 

It is always with just such a sentence, 
offhand, unassuming and seemingly empty, 
that Mr. Catastrophe introduces himself. 
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$B... first touch of 
Spring is the signal to 
get out the paint brush and 


brighten up everything 
that shows the effects of 
a hard winter’s wear. 


It does not matter what 
you want to paint, you 
can always get the right 
material in one of the 


ACME 
QUALITY 


"Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


For the outside of the house, for painting the barn and other 
buildings, there’s Acme Quality House Paint (New Era), a paint 
that insures the greatest protection and beauty at the least cost 
per year of service. Color cards and suggestions for fashionable 
combinations on request. 


For the buggy, farm wagons and other vehicles, there’s Acme 
Quality Carriage Paint (Neal’s). Made in a splendid, lustrous 
black and rich, appropriate colors from fine carriage varnish and 
the highest grades of color, is easily applied, dries quicklyand hard, 
Equally good for refinishing porch furniture, garden tools, settees, flower stands— 
anything outdoors or indoors requiring a handsome, durable, varnish-gloss finish, 


Then there’s Acme Quality Varno-Lac for the floors, woodwork, doors, window 
casings, for refinishing furniture, etc, \t stains and varnishes at a single applica- 
tion, giving the color and effect of such expensive hard woods as mahogany, cherry, 
walnut, light and dark oaks, rosewood and fancy stain 
effects in green and red. Anyone can apply it successfully. 





Y pRinTS 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or fin- 
ished in any way, there’s an ACME QUALITY Kind to fit the purpose. / 


ag 


The Acme Quality Text-Book on Paints and Finishes 
tells you just what paint, enamel, stain or varnish to buy for 
any kind of work and the best way to apply it. Everyone 
should keep a copy handy. Gives just the information you Sap sé 
want, when you want it, Write for a free copy. ARN 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT — Life is Worth Living 
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—____—_9 ee Word 


You should have this 
Finch Lawn Shovel 





Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on 4 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-58, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 







Edger & Weeder 


y Sow wT 







é | Anew 

‘) and nec- 
PF“ essary im- 

plement for 

cutting a bev- 

eled trenchalong 

the edge of side- 
walks, driveways, 
flower-beds, etc., and 
the greatest and best 
weed extractor and handy 
tool for the garden. 

Every home needs one. Im- 
proves the lawn and assists per- 
fect drainage. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: li 
you cannot get it from your dealer send us $1.50 
,. and we will send one of these handy tools 
f4 prepaid. Write today. 

% LOUIS M. THOMPSON SALES SYSTEM 
%, 538 First National Bank, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Will You Accept $5 a Day {2:.}Riadmy 

























































3 ene . - . and other branches of U. 5. service, 
full column advt. in ‘The Saturday Evening Post of Philippines and Panama. Full particu 
May Ist, telling how I start you in business with lars free concerning positions, salaries, 

examinations (held soon in every State’, 
Duntley Standard Vacuum Cleaners sample examination questions, etc 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Write for my ‘* Pay from Profit Plan’’ today. Big money for you. | 


J. W. Duntley, Prest., 400 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago | 


The Handiest Tool ina perfetiy designed aa 
fave used one 
For General Use 


Utica Pliers 











Pliers 








Forged from the best grade of Tool Steel Cutters ¢ End 


Ask your Hardware or Supply Dealer to show you this If your dealer 
trade marked line of Pliers and Nippers for the House- does not carry stock, send us 
holder, Automobilist, Manufacturer, Mechanic, Elec- $1.00 for7” Combination Plier 
trician, Lineman, Plumber, Tradesman, and Jeweler. No. 700. Side Cutter, 2 Wire Cutters, . 7 » weal 
Scientifically designed. Produced in large quantities with Burner Grip, Reamer, Screwdriver, holds wire nail for brad a wl ¥ te bps 
the aid of specially designed machinery. owledged We pay postage and refund money for any reason. *‘I lier Palmistry 
to be the most efficient and durable. is an interesting folder sent free on request. 

UTICA, N.Y- 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 20 
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FOUNTAIN PEN is Z 
a mighty tantalizing g 
thing when it runs dry, or 
refuses to write when full 
of ink. But no such trouble 


can happen with 


CONKLIN’S 


SELF. RLS 
Fountain Pen 


When it runs dry just dip pen 
in the nearest inkwell, press the 
Crescent-Filler and pen ji//s 7/- 
self instantly. When you want 
to write, why, just write. Ink 3 
cannot clog or flow too fast or § 
too slow. There’s nothing tostop & 
Sor if your pen isa CONKLIN & 
—you always have ink, you 
always can write. Every 
pen guaranteed. 

Dealers everywhere. 
Prices $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
to $15.00. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 


201 Manhattan Bldg. 


Toledo, Ohio - 
é, Br. a «WN 


500 
Oliver 


Typewriters 


$50. Each 
$5. Down and $5. Per Month 
Shipped to Any Address on Trial. 


The regular standard Model No. 3. Complete with 
metal case, baseboard, tools, etc.—not shop worn or 
damaged machines, but each and every one guaranteed 
to be absolutely perfect —as perfect as any ever sold. 

No, salesman will call on you—we cannot afford 
such expenses and still sell these machines at half 
price. The burden of proof rests with the typewriter 
and you are to be the sole judge. 

If you find the slightest thing to criticize— if you 
think you can buy a better typewriter at any price—if 
for any reason you do not wish to keep the machine, 
send it back at our expense. 

This is far the greatest typewriter value ever 
offered. If you intend to buy a machine any time in 
the future, it will pay you to secure one of these now. 

If you are renting a typewriter, why not send it back 
and replace it with one of these splendid machines? 
You can pay us $2.00 or $3.00 more a month than you 
are now paying and ina few months own a $100.00 
standard typewriter—meantime you have a perfect 
machine to operate, instead of a second-hand one. 

Better write us now. You take no chance on this 
proposition ; if the typewriter is just as we represent 
it to be—you havea bargain—if it is not, you send it 
back at our expense. 

Don't wait until they’re all gone—give us your 
name, address and references today. 


A. C. LANDGRAF, Mgr. 
74 Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Order Your New 
Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


GaJTiRES | 


Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 


They wear the longest, ride the easiest, and are 
less liable to punctures. Cost just a trifle more 
than cheap tires but are worth it, and are the most 
economical in the end. 

Don't accept imitations or substitutes. Insist upon 
Original G@ & J—the trade mark tells. For sale 
by all local dealers and will be supplied on new 
Bicycles when you specify them. 

Tite for free 


Write talogue 13 
G &JTIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. GY 








**Yes?’’ said Charles-Norton, adjusting 
his necktie and looking at the calendar. 

He was not surprised, for this happened 
twice a year. Twice a year, on a jm in 
December and a day in June, a part of 
the force worked all night to prepare a 
statistical table for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. 

He telephoned to Dolly. Her voice 
came to him over the wire in a scared 
little squeak. ‘‘Oh, Goosie,’’ she pleaded; 
“‘come up before starting in again. I'll 
let you go off right away. But please come 
up, please do!”’ 

**Can’t,” shouted Charles-Norton. ‘‘We 
are allowed only an hour for dinner, and 
it would take more than that just to go 
up and back.” 

‘They won't care if you are a little late,” 
suggested Dolly. 

**No, can’t come up,” said Charles- 
Norton, astonished at his own firmness 
(it is much easier to be firm over a tele- 

hone, anyway). ‘‘There’stoo much to do. 
ll be up in the morning, maybe.” 

“But, Goo-oo-sie! ——”’ 

“Nope. Can’t. Good-by, dearie,” said 
Charles-Norton, and hung up the receiver, 
and with a bad conscience and a soaring 
heart went off to dinner. No shearing 
tonight—Gee! He ordered a dinner which 
made the red-headed waitress gasp. 
‘‘Guess you must have got a raise,’’ she | 
said. 
‘*No, not a raise, not a raise,” hummed | 
Charles-Norton. “Skip now; I’m hun- 

The night was a long and toilsome one, 
but an inexhaustible bubble was at the 
pit of Charles-Norton’s being; gradually 
through the night he felt beneath his coat 
his shoulders deliciously swelling. And 
when, in the morning, he stepped out upon 
the sidewalk, a cry left his _ 

It had showered during the night, and 
to the rising sun the whole city was glowing 
as with a golden dew. The air was fresh; 
Charles-Norton gulped it down. He felt 
as though a broad river were streaming 
through him—a clear, cool river. Sud- 
denly, his heels snapped together, his head 
went back, his hands rose te his armpits 
and his arms began to vibrate up and down. 
A policeman came running across the street. 
‘Say, wot de ’ell are you doing?” he bel- | 
lowed, red-faced and outraged. | 

“T’m going to breakfast,” answered | 
Charles-Norton cockily. 

He went into the bakery, his hat atilt, | 
with the air of a conqueror. For he had 
decided not to go up to the flat, but to 
breakfast right here and to spend an hour 
in the square before going back to the 
glass cage at nine. His chest pouted; his 
eyes glistened; wine ran in his veins. He 
ordered ham-and-eggs and hot cakes. An 








= 

e was eating fast, in a hurry for the 
Pippin and the loll on the bench, when he 
felt some one sit down by him. There was 
a pause; then: “Hello, Chicken!” piped 
a thin voice in his ear. 

“Hello, Pinny,’” answered Charles- 
Norton, even before looking. He had 
recognized the voice of the pale youth 
whom he had insulted on the L a few 
weeks before, and whom he had placated 
finally right here in the bakery. 

“‘S’pose you’re a millionaire by this time, 
Chicken,”’ said the youth jocularly. 

‘“‘Sure—Sure, Pinny,’’ answered Charles- 
Norton. 

‘“‘But really, honest, did yuh win any- 
thing?’’ went on Pinny more seriously. 

“Win?” Suddenly Charles-Norton re- 
membered the lottery ticket that he had 
bought. He had forgotten it completely. 
“The drawings was three days ago,” 
Pinny was saying. ‘‘Got ’em here;” and 
out of his pocket he drew a soiled news- 
a clipping. 

harles-Norton also was searching his 
pockets with much contortion; and it 
was some time before his hand flashed out 
triumphantly with a piece of dog-eared, 
yellow cardboard. ‘‘ Wot’s your number?”’ | 
asked Pinny. 

‘*19897,” Charles-Norton read. 

Pinny was perusing the clipping in his 
hand. ‘Wot did you say?” he piped 
suddenly. ‘‘ Wot’s the number?” 

‘*19897,’’ repeated Charles-Norton. 

The pale youth seemed to collapse. His 
chin went forward on his green tie, his back 
slid down the back of his chair, his hands 
dropped limp upon the table. ‘Well, I’ll 
be eternally dod-gum-good-blasted!”’ he 
said weakly. 

““You’ve done it,”’ he went on solemnly; 
‘“‘you’ve gone and done it.” He looked at 
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- 
Not OneManin 
Fift Strops his Razor properly. Not 
y one 1n a thousand knows how to 


Hone a razor. The almost invariable 
result is a “‘rounded edge”’ instead of 

the keen, sharp edge so necessary to 
a clean and satisfactory shave. 
Shaving troubles are not caused by a 
poor Razor, but by the poor condi- 
tion of the Razor. A Razor will 
not shave well if not prop- 
erly Stropped or Honed. A 
keen edye for a clean shave 
in a minute if you use the 
h the FLEMING. am Pn 


Stropping thin Wafer Blade wit 


F LEMING Razor 
Stropper and Honer 


Strops and Hones All Razors and Blades, Old-Style and Safety 


v ‘HE Fleming Stropper and Honer firmly grips the blade of the Razor and lays 








Sropping hollow-ground 
Safety Blade with the 
FLEMING. 


it flat on the strop or hone. By an automatic reversing action, both sides of 

the edge are Stropped or Honed uniformly, without removing the Stropper 
from the strop or hone. You cannot press too hard, you cannot strop at the wrong 
angle, you cannot ‘‘round’’ the edge of your blade. The Fleming automatically 
strops and hones razors and blades of any style, thickness or width, and does it in 
a minute, almost without effort. The most expert barber 
could not do it better. It is perfection itself! It requires 
no skill or experience. 

Purchase a Fleming Razor Stropper and Honer and sop the ever- 
lasting expense of new blades! The Fleming will last forever, and it 
will make your present blades last almost as long, and give you a clean, 
easy, velvety, satisfactory shave every time. 

Ask your dealer for the Fleming. If he cannot supply you, we will 

send it prepaid, on receipt of $2 — cash, money-order or bank draft 
Toning Safety Razor Blade with 


the FLEMING. Our Illustrated Booklet is Free for the Asking. 


Fleming Sales Co., 253 Broadway, New York 
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a boat builder or factory. 






























Build Your Own Boat and Save Two-Thirds 
Anyone can put together my knock-down boats, or build a boat from rough lumber by using 
my full size patterns and illustrated instructions. 


Send today for my 1909 Catalog No. 22, Showing Over 100 New Models 


My pattern and knock-down system of boat building has revolu- I can supply you with the frame work for your boat, shaped 
tionized the boat building business. Boats built by my system are machined, every piece fitted ready to put together, for less money 
now found in every civilized corner of the earth. Right today than most lumber dealers would charge you for suitable lun 
there are more boats being built by the Brooks System than in all I can save you (1) the boat builder's profit; (2) labor expe 
the boat factories put together, and mostly by inexperienced men ) big selling expense: (4) seven-eighths the freight. Figw 
and boys, at a saving of just two-thirds the cost if purchased from out yourself. Knock-down frames with patterns and instru 


from $5.00 up 


Put the Knock-Down Sections Together 








° ¥, 
Yourself and Save Two-Thirds 

I can also save you two- Every piece is of se- 
thirds on high-grade | lected, solid oak. Mass- 
Mission furniture | ive, simple and always 
shipped knock-down, in in good taste, of a style 
sections, not in pieces. that never changes. In 
You save in dealer's creasing in value with 
profit, freight rates, fin- age. The ideal furniture 
ishing, crating, packing * - for the library, den, din 
and factory cost. As you receive it ing or living room 


with cushions made, ready to drop in place. Easy to puttogether. No tool work necessary 
No skill required. Simply fit the assembled sections together in the grooves provided, apply 
the stain furnished, and the piece is finished. 
JF INTERESTED IN FURNITURE ONLY, SEND FOR CATALOG No. 8 


purchase of 


your 


Cc. C. BROOKS, President naph aoayemse Bs 
° 205 Ship 8t., maw, be instant 

Brooks Manufacturing Company, “tachiga.t fa. 
Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing Cc. C. Bro 


If you want to know how it can be done 
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LOOSE FITTING 


B. V. D. 


Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee LengthDrawers 


give more comfort than any Summer underwear 
you have ever worn. 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment. 

They ino yon cool on the hottest days because 
they allow refreshing air to reach the pores, and 
permit perfect freedom of motion. 

They are cut on large, shapely, well proportioned 
patterns, scientifically designed to give the wearer 
the utmost freedom. c every B. V. D. 
garment looks as if it had been tailored especially for 
the wearer. The stitching is accurate; the buttons 
are strongly sewed on; and the gaiments are sew 
in a manner which insures non-ripping seams. 

The fabrics of which B.V. D. garments are made 
are light, durable, thoroughly tested woven materials, 
selected for their cooling and wearing qualities. 

Every garment of B.V. D. manutacture 

Is identified by this Red Woven Label 

MADE FOR THE 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE 
We make no garments without this label. 
Insist upon getting it. 
Write for booklet A—“ The Coolest Thing Under the Sun.” 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY 


Makers of B. V. D. Sleeping Suits, and B. V. D. Union 


Suits, Pat. 4-30-07 
\ 65-67 Worth Street NEW Lhe 


























An Ideal Tooth 


Brush Free 


After 50 years in dentistry, I have writ- 
ten a book on the teeth. A book every 
soul should read. 

To induce you to send for it, I have made 
the back cover page worth 25 cents. You 
can buy with it a Sanitary Tooth Brush, 
which druggists sell for 25c and 35c. 

Part of the book tells of 


Dr. E. L. Graves’ 
Tooth Powder 


I have spent a lifetime perfecting this 
powder. Its 13 ingredients—its 7 anti- 
septics —each add to its value. No equal 
tooth powder has ever been made. 

But the book tells, also, scores of things 
which everyone should know. You will 
never forget it. 

Just write me a postal, or mail me this 
coupon, and I will mail you the book —and 
the cover, worth 25 cents. Write me now. 








DR. E. L. GRAVES, Chicago: 8 
Send me the book. 


Name ae 


Address 














ntal Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
Wz combining strength and s 
area re art, Forlawns,churches, 

cemeteries, Send for 


Free Catalog. Address 






Orname 
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his clipping again. ‘‘Lemme see your 
ticket,’”’ he said. He placed the ticket and 
the clipping side by side; his stubby, 
black-fringed finger slid from one to the 
other. 

**You’ve done it, partner,” he repeated, 
with the same funereal intoning. ‘‘ Nine- 
teen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven! And I’ve held that ticket in my 
hands, right in these hands! Eight hun- 
dred dollars! Nineteen thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven wins eight hun- 
dred dollars!’’—his tongue lingered, as if 
it tasted it, upon each opulent number— 
“Eight hundred dollars; that’s what you 
win. And all owing to me, too.” 

Charles-Norton had forgotten his ham- 
and-eggs. He took the ticket and the 
clipping from Pinny’s nerveless fingers and 
compared them. 19897! That was right. 
He had won eight hundred dollars. ‘‘ Where 
do you cash in?’ he exclaimed with a 
sudden ferocity. 

“T’'ll take yuh to it,” murmured Pinny, 
still in a daze. ‘‘Gee—and I had that 
ticket in this here pair of hands. I’ll take 
yuh to it. It’s downtown. No trouble 
po the money. You'll treat on it, eh? 

ou’ll treat, won’t yuh?” 

His sharp face was almost beneath 
Charles-Norton’s chin; his pale eyes 
rolled upward wistfully. A sudden gust 
of pity went through Charles-Norton. 
“Surely,” he said. ‘Better than that: 
we'll share.” He paused, coughed. A 
wave of prudence was modifying his im- 
pulse—the prudence that inevitably comes 
with wealth. ‘‘T’ll give you—I’ll give you 
twenty-five dollars!” he announced. 

‘Come on!” said Pinny; ‘“‘come on — 
we're losing time, eating in this joint. 
Say, you’ll have all you want to eat now, 
won't yuh?—oysters and wine and grape- 
fruit and everything?” And his eyes 
remained fixed on the vision of splendor, 
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of the splendor of Charles-Norton, missed | 


so narrowly by himself. 

Together they went down to the offices 
of the Little Texas, where after having been 
warmly congratulated by an oily man with 
a diamond stud, and after signing seven 
feet of documents and _ testimonials, 
Charles-Norton was aes a long, yellow 
check which was forthwith photographed, 
as was also Charles-Norton. Then the fat, 
oily man, the clerk who had prepared the 


documents, Pinny and Charles-Norton | 
went downstairs and, standing up against | 
a polished walnut counter, drank to the | 
long life of the Little Texas and to the | 


success of Charles-Norton. After which 
the courteous oily man introduced Charles- 
Norton to the cashier of a bank where 
Charles-Norton deposited his check, receiv- 


ing in return a little yellow deposit-book, | 


and a long green checkbook. 

With Pinny, Charles-Norton rode back 
toward the office. 

They stopped at the square and stood 
a while watching the fountain, each a bit 
uncertain Finally Pinny put out his hand. 
. ell, so-long, old man,” he said; ‘‘so- 
ong.” 

‘*So-long,’’ said Charles-Norton inde- 
cisively. 

But Pinny still stood there, abashed and 
uncertain. ‘‘ You was going to—but you’ve 
changed yer mind, I suppose; I suppose 
you’ve changed yer mind—you was going 
to is eyes were on the ground; 
he shuffled one foot gently. ‘‘You was 
going to ‘i 

“Oh, of course!’’ cried Charles-Norton. 
“TI was going to give you a share of the 
swag—of course, of course, of course!” 








They sat on a bench. Charles-Norton | 


took out of his pocket the long checkbook | 


and opened it out with a little crackling 


sound on its first clean page. He took out | 


his fountain pen. ‘ No. 1,” he wrote down 
with great decision. He paused, looking 
about him for a moment in an enjoyment 
of this new occupation. “June 19,” he 
wrote on slowly, languorously. Pay to the 
order of, the page said next—of ‘‘ Frank 
Theodore Pinny,’’ wrote Charles-Norton. 
Dollars, the check said next, at the end of 
a blank line. Charles-Norton paused, pen 
poised above paper. 
“Twenty-five,” he thought. That is 
what he had promised. ‘‘7-w-e-n-t-y,”’ he 
wrote. The pen stopped again, hovering 
hesitatingly above the paper. ‘‘Twenty- 
five is a whole lot,’”’ he thought. ‘‘ Just for 
selling a ticket. Just for selling a piece of 
cardboard!” And eight hundred dollars 
was not so much, either. An hour before 
eight hundred dollars had seemed an 


immense sum. Now it seemed a modest | f] 


amount, a very modest amount. 
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CAR 
Built on Integrity 


35-40 H.P. $2,000 


HE OHIO is a car of honest, depend- 

able value throughout. It will stand the 
most minute investigation—no matter how 
high your standards may be. 


We are building only a limited number of cars this year, but 
are determined that each one shall be a reputation maker. We mean 
the OHIO to be the leading car of its type, not by forcing a heavy 
output, but as a result of its quality—just as all truly high grade cars 
have won their reputation. Read the specifications. 


Motor: 35-40 horse power — four-cylinder, four-cycle, 4% inch bore by 4% inch 
stroke; thermo-syphon radiation with honey comb radiator; integral oiling system; 
speed, 4to 50 milesan hour. Tvansmission: Nickel-steel, selective type, fitted with 
annular bearings; five disc (bronze and steel) clutch, with cork inserts; two universal 
joints on drive shaft. 

Frame: Reinforced,cold-rolled steel, channel section,drop pattern. Springs: Semi- 
elliptic in front, platform springsin rear. Wheels; 34inch by 4inch, artillery pattern, 
fitted with quick detachable tires. Wheel Base; 110inches. Axles: Drop forged “I” 
beam front, floating rear. Brakes; 12inch internal expanding emergency brake; 12inch 

external contracting foot lever brake. Steering Gear; Irreversible type with spring end 

connections to arms. Electric Source; low tension magneto, coil and batteries. Body: 

Straight line with mahogany dash; very roomy five passenger tonneau (26 inches be- 
tween seats); luxuriously painted and trimmed, heavily upholstered in finest grade 
leather. Lguipment: Shock absorbers, large searchlights with gas generator, dash and 
tail lamps, large horn, jack, tool kit, pump and rubber repair kit. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OHIO CATALOG “P” 
The Jewel Carriage Co., Mfrs., Etmwood Station, Cincinnati, O. 


TO DEALERS: The OHIO quality has surprised all dealers who have seen it. They are enthusi- 
astic and say it is bound to be the leading car of its type. Write today for agency and allotment. 

















Deliveries being made now. 


Automobile 
Tires 


Represent The Most 
Successful Solution 


Of The Tire Question 
To use G & J Tires 


means better service, 
more comfort and _ less 
tire expense. 











Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


G & J TIRE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. e | 























Send 10 cents for 6 months’ trial subscription to 


("am Beach's Magazine 
‘e of Business 
Teaches Business, Business Systems, Book- 


keeping, Accounting, Shorthand, * x : 
i [ Corr p ndence, Short It acts like magic. 15 cents, 
‘Spleads best i _ at druggists or by mail. 


te, siness stories. $ . 
E. H. Beach, Publisher, 3 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 408 N. 3rd Street, PI hiladelphia 


Bird Manna 


is the secret preparation used 
by the Canary Breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany, 
for curing all diseases of Cage 
Birds, and restoring lost song. 






































By reason of the favored location of this 
bank, it is enabled to pay 6% on its Cer- 
tificates of Deposit with every considera- 
tion for security. No matter where 
you live, you can deposit your money 
with this bank. Please write for booklet “S.” 
FIRST TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK 
Bitl MONT. 


INGS. 





Tf yours are not so, they will ap- 
pearstraightand trim if you wear our 
Pneumatic or Cushion Forms. Ad- 

| justedinstantly, impossible todetect, 
| easy as a garter. Highly recom- 
mended by army and navy officers, 
actors, tailors, physicians and men of 
fashion. Senton Approval. Write for 
photo-illustrated book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 
The Alison Co., Dept. 30, Buffalo, N. Y. 


























a 
Stove 


Not only can 

you cook anything on 

the Manning-Bowman 

Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 

can cook anywhere with it— 
in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 
room, or at the camp or picnic. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured ) 





Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick asa gas range—and cleaner. 

Burns the new fuel—denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor, 
Single and double burners. Beauti- 


fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 


Quality. 
Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes or use on the stove 
have the “Ivory” Enameled 
Food Pan. Unusually clean 
and durable. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 
for booklet 
** EE-22.”’ 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 
** Eclipse "’ Bread 
Mixers and ‘*Meteor’’ 
Coffee Percolators 





























LUNCHEON 


Keiller’s Marmalade has the bitter- 
sweet flavor which stimulates the 
appetite, making a delightful addition 
to luncheon, breakfast or tea. It is 
delicious in a sweet omelet, tarts and 


sandwiches, and on crackers and cakes. 


KEILLER’S 


DUNDEE 


Orange Marmalade 


has been used for more than a cen- 
tury. It is easy to keep on hand and 
easy to serve. For sale at grocers. 


Insist on Keiller’s Marmalade. 
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Joun |. _Joum Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 











@Q PHONOGRAPHS } 


Plays waltzes, rag-time, concert music, 

Prices very low. Sold on easy pay- 
— ments. I ship on approval latest Edison records. 
Write for my Big Free Catalog No. 39. 


EUGENE CLINE, 57 Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
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| catch 


| wondrous news? 


| with the bird the top of the buildin 
| lit upon a cloud, a 


twenty-five, twenty-five to give away — 
that seemed quite big. ‘‘ Pay to the order 
of Frank Theodore Pinny,” he re-read, 
“twenty —— 

The pen made a sudden descent. ‘‘ And 
no-hundredths,” it wrote swiftly. 

Charles-Norton signed the check, tore it 
from the book, folded it, and presented it 
to Pinny, a bit ‘patronizingly. inny stuck 
it into a side-pocket without looking at it. 
He was standing on one leg and seemed in 


a h to get away. Charles-Norton 
suddenly had the same feeling. The sense 


| of comradeship which had been with them 


for the last hour had a flown with 
this passing of money. Each man was 
embarrassed, as before a stranger. ‘‘So- 
long,” said Pinny. ‘‘So-long,’’ said Charles- 
Norton. Pinny with averted head turned 
and walked away. 

Charles-Norton pivoted on his heel and 
started for the office, worried suddenly 4 
the thought that he was late. He too 
three long steps, collided with a sodden old 

entleman who was just arising from a 

nch—and then was standing very still, 


| looking about him as in a daze, unconscious 


of the mutter of apology which, together 
with an odor of old beer, was fermenting 
beneath his nose. The old gentleman, 
ursuing a ray of sun, slipped on to a 
arther bench. But Charles-Norton still 
stood there gazing about him in a sort of 
mild astonishment, as if, while he was not 
looking, the scene about him had been 
transformed like so much cardboard 
scenery 

At ‘oe shock of the collision, as at the 
stroke of a finger upon a chemical beaker 
the reluctant rmteliaation nde te, Ave 
place, there had come to Charles-Norton 
the realization that he did not have to go to 
the office. 

He did not have to go down to the 
office! Here, against his heart, represented 
by three black figures within a little yellow 
book, was eight hundred dollars, practically 
eight months’ salary, and the assurance 
of eight months almost of independence, of 
freedom! 

“And Dolly?” 

You will think peaees that Charles- 
Norton was seized 4 an ardent desire 
immediately to run to Dolly, spring up the 
five ~~ ts of stairs, push open the door, 

er by the waist and, seating her 
on his knees, to tell her pantingly of the 
You are mistaken. 

For with the vision of Dolly the thought 
that irresistibly came to Charles-Norton 
was 

That he didn’t have to go to Dolly. 

He didn’t have to go to Dolly and be 
clipped. He didn’t have to go to the glass 
cage, and he didn’t have to go to Dolly. 
The scissors of Dolly! 

Charles-Norton, ve pale, his long, 
strong legs trembling beneath him, sank 
upon the nearest bench, and tried to catch 
hold of the world again, "of the reality of the 
world. His hands, unconsciously express- 
ing his mental attitude, held the bench’s 
rim tight with white knuckles. 

Eight hundred dollars was not so much. 





| Besides, it was only seven hundred and 


eighty now. And Dolly was a good little 
wife. A good, faithful, loving little wife. 
In a few months the money would all be 
one if he stopped working. If he went 
ack to the office and worked, the eight 
hundred (minus twenty) could be kept in 
the savings-bank as a precious resource 
against ill-luck. And some of it could be 
used to buy things—furs for Dolly, for 
instance, brave little Dolly. Her house- 
hold allowance could be increased a bit — 
brave, cheerful, careful, economical, busy, 
loving little Dolly! 

In the silence of his cogitation, Charles- 
Norton suddenly heard with great dis- 
tinctness a furtive creaking beneath the 
shoulders of his coat. 


“Dear little Dolly!” he exclaimed 


ostentatiously, making a brave effort to | 


a his eyes upon his beacon. 

ut right from between his feet a sparrow, 
like a firecracker exploding, sprang and 
went whirring up in the sky. Charles- 
Norton followed it with his eyes as it went 
winging, winging up in a series of lines, each 


| of which ended in a droop, toward the high 


And when his eyes reached 
, they 
t white gal eon of 
a cloud, which with all sails set,its gleaming 
flanks opulent with the swell of impalpable 
freights, went slidin ng he with streaming | 
pennons toward the 


skyscraper. 


were going to die. A great, sad yearning 








To POST READERS 
Only 10c. 

For Hand-Painted 
BURNS’ PORTRAIT 
Sample Poems, Songs, Words and 
Music, Colored Map of Ayrshire, 

Facsimile Burns MS., etc 








Unique Features 


OF THE FAMOUS 


GEBBIE-BURNS 


Self-Interpreting—All Scotch 
words are printed in italics and 
their English meaning, in small 
type, appears at the end of each 
line. 


Copious Notes throughout, by 
George Gebbie and James 





Hunter, both natives of Ayrshire. 
Music — The entire Thompson 
collection of Burns’ Songs, 


Words and Music is included as 
prepared by the poet himself. 


Completeness—It contains 100 
more poems and nearly 200 more 
letters than any other set. Six 
volumes 


Illustrations — There are over 
100 beautiful illustrations inclu 
ding full page photogravures on 
Japan paper and hand-painted 
water-colors, facsimiles of rare 
manuscripts, quaint wood cuts, a 
colored map of Ayrshire, etc. 











Send the Coupon with 10 cts. “S23 " 3a 


Bigelow, Smith & Co., 296 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Rare and Costly Books! 
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Almost Given Away! 


Most Extraordinary Book Bargain Ever Known, 
Resulting From Gebbie & Co.’s Failure 


Robert Burns’ Works 


Celebrated Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition. Dedicated to Andrew Carnegie. 
Issued by THE EDINBURGH FRATERNITY 


Magnificently Illustrated with over 
100 rare engravings, including etchings ana 
photogravures on Japan paper and actual 
aquarelles (done by hand). 


Booklovers’ Opportunity! 


The late GEORGE GEBBIE of Philadel- 


been enjoyed chiefly by wealthy 
seurs, who have paid from $60 ‘to $500 
for their sets. uently 


From Public Auction 


following the failure of GEBBIE & 2. 
these valuable plates were vase pone by 


FRATERN supa of a 


TTY wit with par 
ing for tp con very Sue 

yet ¢ EDITION DE LUXE 
‘or English and  hanerioen subscribers. 
This private subscription set (the Ellis 
land Luxe Edition, 1000 numbered 
sets) has met with i——«— success 
at home and abroad, being gely sub- 
scribed for in advance of publication. 


of the edition, remaining after all export 
and «-*% — have been — We 


shall these sets 
SATURDAY EVENING POST y* — 
in order as applications are received, 
and in the most aoe al manner. 
Furthermore, we s supply the sets 
AT AN ASTONISHING UCTION 
FROM THE EDINBURGH FRATERNITY 
PRICE. For obvious reasons we cannot 
advertise generally this special price. 
Therefore, we will only name our 


Bargain Price Upon Request! 

NOTE — We have aired from the 

EDINBURGH FRATER: Ya ~ 
arn ly of choice brochures, includi: 

PAINTED WATER-COLOR P' R 

— BURNS (suitable for framing), 

oy ‘oems, Songs with Words and 

Mus c, a colored Map of Ayrshire, a fac- 

ster from 

8 beautiful 


10 cents to cover 
offer ‘Maden price and terms. 


Silver 








Remarkable Revelation 


OF THE GENIUS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


6¢7T has been a matter of regret to all 
English readers that Burns’ ‘ Scottish 
dialect’ is so hard to understand To 


remedy this is the chief purpose of THE 
SELF-INTERPRETING EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS 

Many editions of the Works of Burns have 
been published, some with and some without 
glossaries, and some with foot-notes at the 
bottom of the page, giving (or professing to 
give) the English equivalents of a small pro- 
portion of the Scottish words, but not one of 
those editions satisfies in any adequate degree 
the requirements of the English reader. For 


the first time the English-speaking public 
is putin a position to understand Burns 
readily, to enjoy his caustic wit, his genia 
humor, his wondrous power of fancy, and 


to appreciate his unrivalled richness of 
diction and felicity of expression. Upto 
this time the American public have had to 
receive Burns largely on trust, or to form 





















their estimate of him from the pieces 
they could understand. He is now 
made plain in all his fulness and 
power."’ 
From the Preface of 
the Editors : 


GEORGE GEBBIE 











fits you to a dot. 
crotch and seat. 
alittle book on 


garments. 
worth writing for. 


Long sleeve shirts 
Short sleeve shirts 


Coat shirts (short or long 
sleeves) 


Here is Comfort 
without frills 


The new-fashioned underwear—the coat 
shirt, short sleeves, knee length undergar- 
ments—may now be had in balbriggan, that 
satisfactory old-fashioned knitted stuff that 
wears and wears, absorbs perspiration and 
prevents chilling. ROXFORD Underwear 

It is ample and easy in 
Non-shrinking. There is 


Roxford Underwear | 


For Men and Boys. It tells about this 
great improvement in masculine under- 
Send for it before you pur- 
chase your Spring underwear. J¢is well 


Ribbed and flat union suits 
Ankle length drawers 
Sleeveless shirts (no buttons) Knee length drawers 
Bachelor shirts (no buttons) Short stout drawers 
Long slim drawers 
Any style, any weight, for any climate. 
Send your name for the Book 
yourself. 50c., 75c., $1.00 per garment. 


please 











Roxford Knitting Company, Dept.K, Philadelphia 














Pat. 


Dec. 4, 
Others Pending. 
ers, etc., 


etc. Saving in doctors’ t 


pair (state size). Book FREE. 


pF ; Wear STEEL SHOES 


No Corns! No Colds! No Repairs! 





o& One Pair Outlasts Three 
4 to Six Pairs All-Leathers 


The comfort, economy and durability of 
4,’ 05. Steel Shoes is amazing 
throwing away leather-soled shoes, boots, rub- | 
and wearing 
They keep your feet dry—prevent colds, sore throat, rheumatism, | 
»ills pays for them over and over again. | 
They fit fine and feel easy —no corns, bunions or soreness. 
and an inch above are light, thin steel. 
leather. Bottoms studded with Adjustable Steel Rivets. 
Cushion Insoles give elasticity and absorb perspiration 
to 12. Steel Shoes are not any heavier than ordinary work shoes. 
Send $3.00 for6-inch high pair or $3.50 for 9-inch high 
Order a pair today and 
you will save $5 to $10 of your shoe money this year. 


And Charles-Norton felt as though he | STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 63, Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada 









Thousands are 


**Steels"’ instead. 


Soles | 
Uppers of waterproof | 
Hair 
izes 5 





Gibsons Library 
of 


Speculation” Investment 
7 Volumes, $5 


These books cover practically 
or influence affecting prices of securities or com 
modities from either the speculative or invest- 
ment standpoint. 


THE GIBSON PUBLISHING CO. 


15 William Street, 


every tactor 


Write for prospec 


Library Department 
New York City 
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GERMANSSILVER 


Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This isthe arch support withoutrigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as high or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Foster’s 


ARCH SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 
With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or wae all day without fatigue 
or pain. Read this letter: 
** BROCKTON, MASS. 


‘*FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
** Gentlemen: For 5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 
carry acane. Having recently purchased a 


pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 
and Arch Supports, I find them of great 
benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 
out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
“FORREST H. WHITTEN."* 
Get Foster Arch Supports at yourdealer’s 
-or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 
Send for our free folder revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. Je will even 
send a pair on approval to be paid for, or returned 
if you wish. Write 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
are worn inside your shoes 
and are better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels — more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive, 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25c. Mention size 

of your shoe. 


FOSTER 

RUBBER 
co. 

170-b Summer St. 


Boston, 
Mass. 








“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 


of Prayers” 
SG. Beetene 









oo 








The Manual of Prayers 
is the Official Catholic 
Prayer Book which com- 
prises every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, hymn 
and psalm, Epistles and 
Gospels. 
See that the name 
JOHN MURPHY CO. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in size, 
bound in Turkey Morocco, 
limp back. Sold by all 
book-sellers, or sent for 5 
days’ examination. 
MAIL US THIS COUPON 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. P, Baltimore, Md.: Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 


$2.00. You to refund money if 1 do not like book and return 
it within 5 days at your expense. 


Name— ab 


Address — 





With name stamped on cover $3.25. 











Established Since 1842 


HOSKINS 
QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
CARDS —Copper Plate — $2.50, $1.50 and $] 09 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST le 

WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 

















PHILA. 900 Chestnut Street PENNA. 
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seemed to split his breast. He rose to his 
feet, his eyes upon the cloud. A turbulence 
now churned within him, his shoulders 
palpitated within their cloth prison (you 
see, they had not been sheared for a full 
twenty-four hours), a wave of madness, of 
daring, of revolt rose into the head of 
Charles-Norton. ‘‘ No,no,no,” hegrowled; 
“no more, no more; I can’t, I can’t; no 
more—no !” 

The last no was as a trumpet note—a 
defiant negative hurled at the Force of the 
Universe. And Charles-Norton began to 
race around the fountain, striking with his 
—_ fist his left hand, muttering unintelli- 
gible and tremendous protests. You see, 
his wings had grown altogether too long. 
He could feel their ligatures reaching like 
roots to his soul. When, at the end of the 
third lap, he came to his bench again, his 
mind was made up; only details remained 
to be determined. 

And when he rose for the last time from 
the bench these were fixed. Hisappearance 
was one of great calmness, tense above 
a suppressed ebullition. Before him his 
er stretched like a broad, clear road. 

e followed it. 

First, he went to the bank and drew out 
three hundred dollars in cash. 

With the roll in his breast-pocket he 
walked up Broadway till he came to a 
tourist agency; entering, after a short 
discussion aided by the perusal of a map, he 
exchanged part of his roll for a long, green, 
accordion-plaited ticket. 

Then he went out and bought himself a 
tawny, creaky suitcase, and then, suc- 
cessively, going from store to store: 

Two collars, 

A comb, 

A necktie, 

A tooth-brush, 

A safety razor, 

A little can of tooth-powder, 

A shaving brush and a cake of soap, 

A cap, 

A pair of very much abbreviated swim- 

ming trunks, 
all of which he placed in his new suitcase. 
After a moment of frowning consideration, 
he purchased two thick, woolen double- 
blankets which he rolled up and strapped. 
After which he boldly strode into the 


| Waldorf-Astoria. 


Such affluence, by this time, did his 
enti emanate that four brass-buttoned 
oys simultaneously sprang to their feet 
and came running up to him. He waved 


| them aside with a commanding gesture and 
| went into the writing-room. 


He opened his checkbook. ‘3,’ he 
wrote firmly in the right-hand corner. 
‘‘Pay to the order of,” he read, ‘‘ Dolly 
Margaret Sims,” he wrote, ‘‘ Four hundred 
and eighty and no-hundredths dollars.”’ 

He signed the check, tore it off, and let 
the now looted checkbook drop negligently 
to the floor. He placed the folded check 
in an envelope, wrote a little letter and 
placed it by the check, sealed the envelope, 


| addressed it to his wife, and rang for a 


messenger boy, to whom he gave the letter. 
Then calling for a taxicab he whizzed 


| away to the Grand Central Station. 


Ten minutes later, amid a ding-donging 


| of bells and a roaring of steam, a big, 


| luxurious train began to strain at its 


couplings on its way overland. As it slid 
slowly out beneath the resonant cupola 
Charles-Norton emerged from the rear 


| door and stepped out upon the observation 





platform. 

And there, upon this wide, large plat- 
form, which was much like a miniature 
stage, Charles-Norton appeared for a 
moment in undignified pantomime. Lean- 
ing over the shining rail, chin thrust out, 
he shook both fists at the receding city 
and spit into its face. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Just for Instance 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, the playwright, 
was putting on The Witching Hour. 
The rehearsals had been long and trying 
and the theatrical manager was buzzing 
around not making things any better. 

At one point in the lay the manager 
stopped things and ont: “‘Here we must 
have some comedy—some bright lines— 
half a dozen snappy things—a bunch of 
new lines.” 

Thomas turned to him and surveyed 


| him calmly: “As, for instance?’’ he said, 
| with rising inflection, and nothing more 
| was doing. 
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Let Pope Cigar Sellers Make 
You Big Profits 


Of all the commodities that permit of automatic merchandising none can compare with 
five-cent and ten-cent cigars in quantity sold, in steady daily demand, or in big profits, No 
one has ever been able to make an Automatic Cigar Selling Machine that was mechanically or 
commercially practical until we perfected the Pope Automatic Machine. 

Every time you drop a nickel or a dime in the slot the machine automatically takes g 
cigar from the original box and deposits it in your hand. 


We control and make the only Automatic 
CigarSelling Machine inthe world. That means 
a monopaly of the automatic selling of 9,000,- 
000,000 (nine billion) cigars sold annually in the 
United States, with total profits of $200,000,000 
at 2 cents per cigar, 

The monopoly of the 
automatic end of the 
cigar business is too 
big for us to handle 
alone. The local terri- 
tory in Chicago, which 
we reserve for our 
company, is as much 
as we can handle. 

Weare crganizinga 
force of operators to in- 
stall these machines 
and to control them 
locally in other cities 
and states. It takes 
big men with brains 
and push to carry 
out our plans. We You see it work 
can’t afford to tie up Gren Se 
the territory to any ate (alae Case 
man who can not develop its possibilities. 

We sell no patent rights—no stock in our 
company. We furnish you the machines and 
show how to operate them to attract your 
share of the millions of nickels, dimes and 
quarters that flow in a constant stream into 
the cigar business each year. 

Big fortunes are made from chewing gum 
machines that attract mere pennies. If pennies 
make fortunes, then 5, 10 and 25-cent pieces 
will make bigger fortunes from Pope Automatic 
Cigar Selling Machines. 

Compare the volume of cigar sales with that 
of any other article sold or that can be sold in 
merchandising machines, You will then realize 








what vastly greater possibilities for profit there 
are in catering to the millions of smokers 

We will give you exclusive control in your 
territory of a system of Pope Automatic Cigar 
Selling Machines that will make you Profits 
from eight to ten times 
the dividends on ordi- 
naryinvestments, We 
have complete selling 
plans that show you 
how togetintothisnew, 
big morey-making 
busine We show, 
step by step, how to 
equip and manage the 
business to get the big- 
gest possible returns 
on your investment, 

We have already 
disposed of much ter- 
ritory. Some entire 
states have beentaken. 
A $50,000 company con- 
trols a large western 
city. A number of $5,- 
000, $10,000 and $15,000 
companies control other cities and counties 
east and west. A lot of smaller cities have been 
disposed of on a basis of from $1,000 to $5,000. 
Many other important deals are now pending, 
If you are interested, write today. 


We reserve the rights and control 
Chicago for our Company 


Our Special Proposition “Al” 


To the right man we will make a special offer that he 
cannot afford to pass by. Write today for our Book Al, 
and ask fora ten days’ option to exclusively control your 
territory. Negotiations are closed for many cities— 
others are pending. Yours may be taken unless you 
act quickly. Write at once. 


“It gets 
the money! ’’ 








| POPE AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING CO., Dept. Al, Corn Exchange Bank Building, CHICAGO 








We'll 

Send You 

Free and Post- 

paid a Box of 

Assorted Educator 

Crackers 

togive you afairoppor- 

tunity of proving their 

superiority over all other 
crackers. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


consist of the entire food 
value of the grain, are stone- 
milled, baked in specially con- 
structed ovens, and packed in 


tins. Thus they are kept abso- 


lutely fresh and pure. They 
cultivate the taste to a full 
appreciation of the delicious 
entire grain flavor so different 
from the tasteless ordinary 
crackers. 

The sample box of assorted 
Educator Crackers will be 
sent the same day we hear 

from you. Please enclose 

your grocer’s name. If 

he won’t supply you, 
we will. 


Johnson Educator 
Food Co., 209 





Tremont St. 
Boston, 

vertising problems in the 1909 

issue of the Mahin Advertising 

sands of prominent advertisers and sales managers, 

space buyers, business men. One of many new fea- 

tures of the 1909 Data Book is the 10 Mahin Tests for 

Book on Free Trial for 10 Days. In addition, we will 

present to the first 5,000 purchasers of the 1909 edi- 

tion of the Data Book, a beautifully bound volume of 
your letterhead accepting this liberal offer today. 

The Data Book is flexible, vest pocket size and contains 

400 pp., richly bound in full morocco with gilt edges — 


Data Book. Used constantly for 
Judging an Advertisement. 
Mr. Mahin’s Lectures on Advertising and a year’s 
handy condensed reference work on advertising. 


FOR $2 to questions on selling and ad- 
the past eight years by thou- 

USE IT 10 DAYS FREE w° wil! send you a 
copy of the Data 

subscription to the Mahin Messenger, free. Write on 
Mahin Advertising Co.,873 AmericanTrust Bldg.,Chicago 
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Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents poo pada 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 














BEA 


LEARN BY MAIL. 


CERTIFIED 


| Of 3) (Onn CONN I 
ACCOUNTANT 


$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught by Certified Public Account 
ants, Cost Accountants and Lawyers of the highest 
standing in New York. Subjects: Cost Accounting, 
Theory of Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
You cannot fail, being aided by instructive individual 
suggestion and criticism. We GUARANTEE their 
practicability. Write for Booklet N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 




















and PATENTS THAT PROTECT Jim 

our clients enormous profits. Write us for PR! . 

Inventors lose millions through worth/e. C 

R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 35,Washington,D.0. 
Established 1869. 
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NEW YORK SHOP 
7 CORTLANDT ST. 


THE 


STETSON 


SHOE 


Look at the shape of this shoe. 
Think how good your foot will 
feel in it—standing or walking, 
running or jumping. All day 
—all the time. 


The Stetson Corndodger”’ 


Men who are not sticklers for style, but 
look for the greatest foot-comfort and foot- 
independence a shoe can be made to give, 
wear “Corndodgers’’ always. 


Men who prefer very fashionable shoes, but 
can’t wear them steadily on account of foot 
troubles, wear “ Cornd. 

the time and their feet get well. To elderly 
men especially “‘ Corndodgers”’ are a blessing. 


There’s no foot trouble that Nature can correct 
that “Corndodgers” won’t set right. As for 
quality, wear and worth, the “Corndodger” is a 
Stetson, which means that its material and its mak- 
ing are the finest put into shoes. $5 to $9 the pair. 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., des: c, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
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Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any 
desired passage. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters, selected 
from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 


Glossaries follo’ each Play, so that you do not have toturn 
to a separate volume to find the meaning of every obscure word. 
Arguments giving a full story of each play in interesting prose. 










the entire set of the BOOKLOVERS 
ask for no money now. We allow you ample 
time for inspection of the books. If they do not 
satisfy you, they may be returned at our expense. 
If you are satisfied, you retain possession of the 
entire set and send us $1.00 on. The balance 
may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per month. 


YOU MUST BE PROMPT 
Send in your request at once, as there has been 
an eager response to this unusual offer. The sub- 
scription price of the BOOKLOVERS is $58.00. 
You can get a set now under the above offer 
for $25.00 and you have the privilege of pay- 
ing for it a little ata time. Write at once. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23d St., New York 









UNIQUE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE BOOKLOVERS 


Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader 
and critical notes for the student. 


Stud: 


—acomplete course of Shakespearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical essays 
by Bagehot, Stephen and other distinguished Shakespearean 
scholars. 


YOURS FOR $1.00—FREE INSPECTION—NO DEPOSIT 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the corner, we shall be glad to send you 
HAKESPEARE, carriage prepaid, for your examination. We 











THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 
You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a set of the 
BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE in the half-leather style 
at your special price of $25.00. If the books are satisfactory, 
I shall pay you $1.00 within 5 days after their receipt, and $2.00 
each month thereafter for 12 months. If they are not, I shall 
notify you and hold them subject to your order. (S.E.P.5-8.) 


Name 
Address 
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SWEEPING CUT 
IN PRICE Sisiesrssucs 


sets of the 
Booklovers Shakespeare has met with 
instant results. Every set purchased 
was bought after careful examination 
of the books—the kind of examina- 
tion we offer to you now. The defects 
in the greater part of these damaged 


volumes are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their passing unnoticed. 
We prefer, however, to forestall possible criticism, and are offering the books at 
a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration or signs of handling. 


ALL OF SHAKESPEARE IN HANDY FORM 


The aim of the BOOKLOVERS is to make easy the under- 
Every obsolete word, every 
doubtful phrase, every obscure reference is explained by noted 
scholars. This edition is printed in large type, from new plates, 
on selected white paper. There are in all 40 dainty volumes 
(7 x5 inches in size), containing 7000 pages, and artistically 
and durably bound in half-leather. The illustrations comprise 40 


full page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood cuts. 

The BOOKLOVERS is an absolutely complete and una- 
bridged edition of Shakespeare. Each of the volumes contains 
an entire play and all the notes that explain that play. In the 
extent of information it contains,the BOOK LOVERS is, indeed, 
a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its clearness and convenience 
appeal to every intelligent reader. 
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ly Methods, consisting of study questions and suggestions 


SEND THIS 

















Examine FREE the 


Indispensable New PARSONS 


The foremost of money-savers in 
telling one what not to do. 


The Famous 


Legal Stendarad PARSONS’ 
Laws of Business| 


The invaluable companion of every one 7m business, | 
every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge about business; every one who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world, 


Over 220,000 Sold 
of former editions. 
Whether or not you 
have one, You cannot 
afford not to own The 
New Greatly Enriched 
1909 Edition. 


With up-to-date chapters 
on Employers’ Liability; 
Powers and Liabilities of 
Stockholders, Officers and 
Directors of Corporations; 
Food and Drug Law; New 
‘Trade- Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Also a Full Glossary 
of Law Terms, 


It treats also of rights and duties 
under Contracts, Sales, Notes, 
Agency, Agreement, Considera- 
tion, Limitations, Leases, Part- 
nership, Executors, Interest, Insur- 
ance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, 








9x6%4 in, 909 pp. 
In Law Canvas Binding Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 


Assignments, Minors, Married 


Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills and much besides. 
PD-to-Date—The Look contains also abstracts of All State 
Holida ig De, to Collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, Deeds, 
nearly 300 = of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise 
y mls \pproved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, 
Prepaid os S, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, etc. Sent by 
$350; press, on ten days’ examination. If what we claim remit 

“OV in payment; if not wanted, we will send stamps for return, 


The S. S$. Scranton Co., 2%, 281 Avian St. 


“Get There” 


ata price to suit 
you direct for a 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 
Built for country roads, hills and 
poet Peg —14-H. P.,2cylinders, air 

vs af, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
sn _ ber hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. High- 
= a ality finish, workmanshi and materials. Abso- 
a Safe and reliable. Tite for Book No. A-228. 
























MFG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








The Greatest BARGAIN Ever Offered 
/ Sf | 






Secures this Great 


5 0 Cents Reference Library 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 
dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. In 
fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. Its five 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 
subject, defining 250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two- 
thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 
the price of any other first-class reference work. We send the com- 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 
$5.00 


Five Massive Volumes 
Atlas F REE 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 
strongly and handsomely bound in three styles 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and 

The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu- 
larly for $5.00. It contains more than 100 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, 


thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every 
particular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 
territory, and country. It gives the population 
of all cities of importance. This invaluable 


its editors are among the greatest in every field of 

research. Asa dictionary, it defines 25,000 more 
words than any other dictionary. As an ency- 
clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 

Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 

inches in size. We will send it to you, abso- 

lutely free, if your order for the En- 

cyclopedic Dictionary is received 





Mark and Mail this Coupon 
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whole field of human knowledge 
at once. 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio S. EB. P.-5-8-'09 
You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe AMER- 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style 


indicated by having the “ X” beside 
R Pull a Binding. Regular price, $64.00. 1 will pay for the 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents after 
EXAMINATION 1 examine them and §2.00 a month until your special price of 
Half Leather Binding 


$25.00 is paid. 
Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. I will pay for 
7 the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
ot eer after I examine them and $1.50 a month until your special 
‘ : ’ : ice of $20.50 is paid. 
amination. And we will also send, absolutely free aoa i 2.00. I will f 
of charge, the Modern Atlas of the World. If you iaheeny Cio Momeed, Regular price, $12.00. _T will pay Ee 
like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the 
Dictionary in little monthly payments. If you 


the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and $1.25 a month until your special 

don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay 

return charges. 








price of $16.50 is paid. 
You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, I will return 
Mail the Coupon To-Day *@ 
This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 
must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. 


books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 
THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


for return charges. 
NQMC.............cccccccccecesccccvesccccccsccsccessccsos csessocsvossssooosscssesss 
BBB IEEE. iccccecoccccscessessoccentcvcesconesessosnbenpincmesscnansesce . 

RBBB cccscoccccnnscococenesvenceeses . 
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“Mum 


keeps the dainty 
lady sweet and 
clean. 


On the hottest sum- 


‘mer day, in ballrooms, 


crowded theatres, etc., 
it destroys all odor of 
perspiration in a_per- 
fectly healthy way. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
lf your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








x: eae “ar . —t! 
These U.S. Gov’t Warehouses at Havana, 
Cuba, were covered with Paroid Roofing over 
TEN YEARS ago. There is a reason why 
Paroid is now the U.S. GOVERNMENTSTANDARD., 
It is the most lasting, most economical ready roofing made 
Easily applied, roofing kit in each roll The 
ment has used in Cuba, Panama and Philippines c 


Paroid Roofing 


and recently shipped ten carloads to Italy with supplies for 
earthquake sufferers. Send for Paroid proofs and samples 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write Department 234 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. Est. 1817 


arloads ot 

















—=Drive Up 
’¥Your Sales 


The story of how the Sheidon 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship 
has helped over 36,500 salesmen, 
office workers, managers and pro- 
prietors to become better business 
men—to be more and earn more 
—§is of vital importance to every 
man who thinks about his work — 
who is seeking to increase his 
efficiency and become a producer 
—the kind of man that is always 
in demand. 

Over 1300 firms have purchased 
this course for their salesmen, 
executives and office workers. 
The results have been greater 
enthusiasm, greater efficiency, 
greater sales. 


The Sheldon Course 


helps experienced salesmen to earn big- 
ger incomes. More than half of our stu- 
dents are veterans—strong men who have 
been on the firing line for years—who have 
won out in many a hard-fought selling 
campaign. The course gives to the man 
who is “ new at the — ” working prin- 
ciples which it would take him years to 
hammer out for himself. Here is what 
one man says of it: 

“No man, young or old, can place a small 
sum of money where it will do him so much 
good as to invest it with Sheldon. I am en- 
thusiastic because of what it has done for me 
and the men around me.’’— E. E. MARTIN, 
Sales Manager American Case and Register 
Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

The Sheldon Book tells you how and 
why the Sheldon correspondence course 
in scientific salesmanship does these 
things. It is worth any man’s reading, 
whether he wants to take the course or 
not. It is free for the asking. 


The Sheldon School 
1649 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago 

















SHELDON : 
1649 Republic Bldg., Chicago 

Kindly send The Sheldon 
Book and full particulars, with 
the understanding that no ob- 
ligation whatever is assumed 
in making this request. 


Name 


Address 




















You remember reading 
this advertisement last 
month, don’t you? 


Once again let us remind you of the ne- 
cessity of looking for the name “‘ Whittall’s”’ 
as indicated above, woven in the back of 
every rug or yard of carpet you buy. 

Look carefully—the name does not 
show prominently in some colors—but 
once you see it you may rest assured of 
absolute perfection—not even the slightest 
defect to develop later and make you dis- 
satisfied with your purchase. 

Every yard of a “‘ Whittall”’ rug or carpet 
is pure wool of the highest grade, colored 
with dyes subjected to the severest test. 

“‘Whittall’’ rugs are made for every con- 
ceivable purpose—many sizes, designs, 
and prices. The line comprises 497 selec- 
tions in 11 qualities. Nowhere can you 
find a wider range of styles to fit any 
decorative scheme. 

Tell your dealer you want to see ‘‘ Whittall’’ 
rugs and carpets. Examine, feel and subject 
them toacritical comparison. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write to us direct giving his name. 

We want you to have our FREE BOOKLET, Series L, 


The Mark of Quality. It is full of helpful suggestions 
on floor covering. Write for it today. 


WHITTALL’S 
Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 
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THE TRIPPERS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


underscored, and eve’ 


other (word began 
with a capital. 


He, the Bishop of . 


| begged to inform his national representative 
| that he was accompanied by one hundred 


of the most prominent, wealthy and influ- 


ential citizens of his State, and that seven 


of his' party were millionaires and one was 


| an ex-con man, and he demanded that 


the consu general take immediate steps to 
obtain the instant release of him and the 
members of his party, or, let the consul- 


| general beware. 


The consul-general replied tersely, in- 
forming the worthy but pompous prelate 
that during the preceding week the Heir 
Apparent to the Persian throne, tosay noth- 
ing of a German prince and his suite, had 
had to undergo quarantine, and that he was 
not in a position to ask the Imperial Govern- 
ment to make an exception in favor of a 
mere bishop and a handful of millionaires. 

The American souvenir-hunter is known 


May 8, 1909 


Ge Kelly-Springfi eld 


Pneumatic 


A 





and dreaded in every city, town and village | 


of Europe that boasts of anything worth 
having. To this class of tourist nothing is 


sacred. They ae chip frag- | 
es 


ments from the = marbles in Athens, 
they mutilate the Gobelin hangings in the 
Trianon and write their names on the walls 
of the Palace of Versailles. I never quite 
believed the story of the family in the 
Middle West who sarge | displayed to a 
guest a roomy cabinet filled with pieces 
of tableware, porcelain, glass, linen and 
embroideries, ‘‘lifted’’ not only from scores 
of European hotels but even from private 


| houses to which the owners had courteously 


granted them admittance, until, “oe a 
'y- 


| visit to historic Haddon Hall, in Der 
| shire, I was mortified to see, displayed in a 


conspicuous place in the tapestry room, 
the following notice: 


AMERICANS! 


Do not mutilate these tapestries. They existed 
centuries before you were born; they should de- 
scend in perfect preservation to the generations 
that follow you. Out of consideration to them, to 
the owner and to the dead hands which wrought 


them, 
DO NOT MUTILATE 


recalls another, 
another placard 


One incident naturall 
and I am reminded o 


which, so far as I am aware, is still to be | 


seen in the window of a fashionable Lucerne 
tearoom, which reads: ‘‘ English Spoken; 
American Understood.” In pleasing con- 
trast to this ‘‘knock” at the American’s 
propensity for slang is the retort made by 
a witty American girl to an Englishman. 
“You know, 
drawled the Briton, “‘ your speaking English 
so well, never having been in England.” 


“‘That’s easily explained,’’ replied the | 


fair American; ‘‘ you see, we had an English 
missionary in our tribe.” 


And here is one more which is altogether | 


too good to refrain from telling. An 
American girl, just landed at on es and 
maaan | roud of her know 
*, to the hotel porters who had 
charge of her steamer trunk: “I wish to 
dress, so take my mal de mer to my room 
aa apron 6 at 
No one thing deters so many Americans 


| from traveling in Europe as the feeing | 
system. It is not the extra charge, for our | 
people are used to overcharges, but the | 


rinciple of the thing, at least in the 
Scotetien, that so irritates the spirit of 
the American. But nowadays it is the com- 
plaint among travelers of other national- 
ities that it is the Americans themselves 
who have spoiled the servants b 
absurd and senseless lengths to which they 
have gone in tipping, and the Englishman 


will tell you that a shilling has to go now | 
where a sixpence formerly sufficed, and | 


that the one-time convenient tuppence 
is now everywhere rejected with disdain. 

The trouble with the American is that 
he doesn’t know the exact amount to give, 
and that bothers him and takes away his 
appetite and makes him hot about the 
collar and causes him to curse the custom 
and the servants and the country in general 
in choice and varied language. If some 
writer would get out a De am volume 
entitled, say, Tips on Tipping, giving 
exactly the correct sum to pay on all 


| occasions, I am thoroughly convinced that | 
| Americans would buy out the whole 


edition and bless the author. 
After an experience which covers close 


| on twoscore countries, I must still admit 


it’s most extraordinary,” | 


edge of | 


the | 


HE making of a successful automobile 
tire is the making of a successful rub- 
ber composition. Kelly-Springfield 
Pneumatics are made by the makers of 
the famous Kelly-Springfield carriage 
tires, which for the longest time have 
had the greatest sale and the highest 
popularity among carriage owners. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York, and Akron, Ohio 


Branch offices in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St.. Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati and San 
Francisco. 
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Fielders’ 
Mitts and Gloves 


Used exclusively by the World’s 
Champions, also by 
American League 
Champions. This fact 
alone is proof of the 
superiority of Reach 
Base Ball Goods. 

Reach Fielders’ Mitts 
and Gloves hold the 
ball fast—that's be- 
cause of the extra deep hollow. 
Every Mitt and Glove fully 
guaranteed. 


The Reach Guarantee 
The Reach Trade Mark guar- 
antees perfect goods. Should 
defects appear, we will 
replace any article, abso- 
lately without cost (except 
Base Balls and Bats re- 
tailing under $1.00). 

The Reach official 
1909 Base Ball Guide 
now ready. toc. 
at dealers’ or 
by mail. 


For Your Business — 

For Every Business no 
matter 
how 
small or 
large — 
For 
Every 
Profes- 
sion. 





Start your filing system as small as you wish aud 
grow to any size—but always in exact proportion 
to your actual filing needs. 

Sectionets save time, labor, brains—and double 
your money-making power. 

The Sectionet Book shows illustrations of all sec- 
tions and many suggested combinations, and tells 
how this new line of office equipment is exactly fitted 
to your work, no matter what your requirements are, 
Send for it. 

To Dealers Everywhere: We want agents in every 
city. Write for special proposition and terms. 


S -WAL KER Muskegon, Mich. 
HAW: Chicago — New York 


+ 40 different U. S. stamps for 
Stamps Given thenames oftwocollectorsand 
2c. postage —1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S. = 
10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colored sheet 19. 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


"1909 Reach Base Ball 
Catalogue— FREE, 


A. J. REACH CO., 
1705 Tulip Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 
IF YOU HAVE RUNNING WATER 


Three-Fourths of the manual work around the house, store and work-shop 
can be done by attaching to any faucet or hose the 


5 Water Motor. Cheapest power known 


It runs washing machineand wringer, ice cream freezer, sewing machine, 

emery and polishing wheels, to sharpen knives, scissors; to clean and 

lish silver, cut-glass. Wash bottles, etc. Thousands in use by Mechanics, 

entists, Druggists, Doctors, Printers, etc., to run small machines and tools. 

The only perfect small motor made. Low priced because made in large 
quantities by Automatic machinery. 

6 inch motor complete with flat or grooved pulley for washing machine, freezer, dynamo and 

other small power purposes. %4 H. P. on % inch pipe 80 Ibs. pressure ; 2 H. P. on 2 inch 

pipe 60 Ibs. pressure, $5.00. Cash with order. Give size of supply pipe. 

No. 1492—4 inch motor with emery wheel, buffing wheel, pulley and silver 
polish, $3.00. No. 1493—4 inch motor and pulley only for sewing machine, 
fans, bottle washers, etc., $2.50. If your leading hardware or supply dealer 
cannot supply you send us his name and with order. Money refunded for 
any reason. Write us about your requirements, giving size of supply pipe and 
water pressure. Attractive proposition to dealers and agents. Catalog Free. 


THE DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO., Dept.6, Utica, N.Y. 
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You are insured against accident 
and positively protected with the 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Triple Action & 


SAFETY Revolver 
$ 9 .50 


(Nickel 
Finish) 








Triple A.tion is 
the only way to real 
revolver safety. This 
is the only Triple 
Action weapon made. After firing, 
the third or triple movement lifts the - 
hammer up and above the firing pin, 
altogether out of the danger-zone, 
then keeps it against a wall of solid 
steel, Before you buy a revolver have your dealer 
show you this one. You can see the safety-principle 
ata glance. If you're looking for an absolutely safe 
revolver—a weapon that shoots straight and hard 
when you want it to, and that positively cannot be 
discharged unless you actually pull the trigger—the 
Hopkins & Allen Triple Action Safety Police, is the 
revolver that you need. 

The Walnut Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand- 
hold, and adds greatly to the weapon's effectiveness. 
22, 32, and 38 calibre, nickel or blued. 4 inch 
barrel, blued, $10.00. 

Atall good hardware and sporting goods stores. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell it, pia price; we will supply 
youdirect, and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 
Our new 1909 Gun Guide and Catalog, shows 
the most extensive line of high-grade, low-price 
firearms made—revolvers, rifles and shotguns. 

Send for your copy of this TODAY. It’s free. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


15 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn. 















bey foil 
wrapped forms 
of solid chocolate, deliciously 
‘ flavored and possessing that 
«> smooth melting quality to 

be found only in the very 
highest class. 


Look for the Cupid Trade Mark 
inside the foil wrapper. All 
others are imitations. 


Buy of your dru 
2 pound box prepai 
Sample box for 30c in stamps and your dealer's name. 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC. 
222 Bread Street 


_ or confectioner, or send us one dollar for 


Cocoa Manufacturers — paiiadelphia, Pa. 












The most up-to-date and complete 
& ting system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc 













SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
5 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





that I know of nothing more thoroughly 
disagreeable than the necessity of running 
the gauntlet of the employees of the hotel 
from which one is about to depart. It is 
an ordeal which begins with the very door 
of one’s room and only ends when one is 
safely seated in the railway carriage—and, 
in Holland, even the railway conductors 


expect the passengers to tip them at the | 


end of the oe There is, to start with, 
the waiter who brings your coffee in the 
morning, the maid who cares for your room 
and the boy who polishes your boots. 
Then you encounter the lift or elevator 
man, and, although I have known people 
who made it a point to walk downstairs 
when they were leaving, it was really a 
needless exertion, for they always found 
him awaiting them expectantly at the 
bottom. Upon descending to the office 
one will be warmly welcomed by the con- 
cierge. I might mention, in passing, that 
the concierge of a certain modest hostelry in 
London, largely frequented by Colonials, 
es the management three thousand 
dollars a year to retain his position, while 
the same functionary at the most fashion- 
able of the Cairene hotels pays no less than 
five thousand dollars per year for the same 
privilege. Once past this personage we 
may count upon seeing, drawn up in line, 
what will seem to be the greater portion of 
the hotel staff. 

I once spent several months at a well- 
known hotel at Sorrento in Southern Italy. 
The maitre d’hétel had held his position, I 
learned, for close on forty years and during 
that period he had contrived to fill nearly 
every subordinate position in the house 
with members of his own family. In other 
words, it was a very close corporation, and 
that old head waiter, with his gray mutton- 
chop whiskers, kept closer track of the tips 
received by his subordinates than did ever 


a trust president of his dividends. All of | 


the waiters were his sons, grandsons or 
nephews; the chambermaid staff was re- 
cruited from his daughters and nieces; the 
housekeeper was his wife and the con- 
cierge his younger brother. The fame of 
that family had gone abroad throughout 
the land, and it was a hardy guest, indeed, 
who would dare to defy them when it came 
time for his departure, for if the fee given 
was lower than was considered proper by 
this autocrat of tipdom he did not hesitate 
to pour out the vials of his Neapolitan 
wrath on the head of the offender. 

The avariciousness of him and his satel- 


lites had been so impressed upon me that | 


the day before I was to leave I went to the 
local bank and obtained ten dollars or so in 
soldi, the smallest Italian coin, equivalent 
to about a fifth of a cent. The sack con- 
taining them was so heavy that I had to 
take it home in a carriage. On the morn- 
ing of our departure I found the entire staff 
of the hotelassembledatthedoor. I waited 
until my companions were safely seated 
in the carriage and everything ready for an 
instantaneous departure. The head waiter 
advanced ingratiatingly. ‘Surely you are 
not going to forget us, signor,” he hinted. 
“‘No, indeed, Angelo,” I answered; 
‘hold out your hands,” and hastily unty- 
ing the mouth of the sack I poured into his 
outstretched hands and over the floor a 
seemingly endless stream of the shining 
copper soldi. 
he last I saw of Angelo and his family, 
as our horses whirled us down the Amalfi 
road, they were scrambling about on their 


hands and knees in a frantic endeavor to | 
find and count the coppers before we got | 


out of hearing distance. 


It is only the merest justice to say that | 


the Americans who visit Europe are yearly 


becoming more sophisticated, more culti- | 


vated and more gentle-mannered. It is 
needless to say that the American tourists 
are, as a class, better read and better 


informed than all the rest of the world | 


travelers te together. And though we 
owe the Old World much for the hospital- 
ity with which we are received, the protec- 
tion which we are afforded and the uniform 
courtesy with which we are treated, I can- 
not but feel that the account is more than 
balanced by the millions upon millions of 
dollars that our people spend there annually, 
thus helping to maintain their great mu- 
seums, their splendid galleries and their 
magnificent collections; thus giving a live- 
lihood to tailors and dressmakers and 
jewelers, to cab-drivers and waitersand rail- 
way servants, and tothe people employed in 
a thousand other forms of human endeavor. 
In fact, everything considered, I think the 
Yankee tourist could get along better with- 
out Europe than Europe could without him. 
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Get the Whole Band at Once 


from Lyon & Healy 


Who Have Supplied 1,000,000 Band Instruments to Satisfied Band Men 




















Our Famous “Champion” Band Outfit for a 
10 Man Band, $137.40 


The Champion is the lowest priced line we handle, but they are 
instruments of quality and must not be confused 
with the mail-order varieties. 









If you are arranging to start a band or are 
a member of one, you can get better instru- 
ments for less money by figuring with Lyon 
& Healy. Send us the names of all who ~ 
. interested and we will senc 
We Equip % them interesting literature. 
of All the New There’s a good re why 
Bente Pesmedl ere’s a gi reason why 
we sell many more band in- 
struments than other band firms—it’s because 
we offer more for the money. For nearly 
half a century we have supplied 65% of new 
bands with their complete equipment. 











We are by far the largest importers of 

band instruments. Besides 

We are the the Champion instruments we 

Largest handle several other lines of 

Importers imported French made instru- 
ments varying in quality and price. 

The Lyon & Healy OWN MODEL in- 
struments are the Best in the World regardless 
of price, and are used 
in Sousa’s, Innes’, Crea- 
tore’s and other promi- 
nent bands. These in- 
struments are indorsed by the great Jules 
Levy and other prominent artists. 










Sousa, Innes, 
Creatore, use 
our Instruments 








Now is the time to organize bands for sum- 
mer work. Send us your proposed instrumen- 
tation and Jet us give you an estimate. We never 
consider a transaction complete until customer 
is satisfied, and send all band instruments with 
privilege of trial,and if not satisfactory you are 
under no obligation whatever to purchase, 

Ask for our Musicat HANDBOOK of 22 
pages, a complete catalogue of all musical 
instruments and supplies, containing infor- 
mation, illustrations and prices of Pianos, 
Organs, Harps, Accordions, Mandolins, 
Guitars, Banjos, all Band or Orchestral In- 
struments, Band Uniforms, Drums, Drum- 
mer’s Traps, Fifes, Bugles, etc. 

WE SELL ON INSTALLMENTS where 
$25.00 or more is ordered. 20°% down, the bal- 
ance in small monthly payments. Old instru- 
ments taken in exchange. We also carry in 
stock at all times immense 4 Instruments 
quantities of second-hand ; Aner 
instruments taken in trade ™™ **cnange 
for new ones. We thoroughly overhaul these 
used instruments, rebuild them, if necessary, 
and sell them at about half the original 
price. Write for bargain list. 





























TWO BARGAINS IN CORNETS 


= 

: 10 Adams St. 

. * 
Champion Light Action & Lyon & Healy, Chicago 

. Please send your Musical Handbook, and 

- 


Silver Piston Cornet in 
your * How to Form a Brass Band. 


celebrated Courtois Model 
Elegantly S.S. . . $17.00 : 
Brass Finish . $11.00 Name 

Jaubeit Imperial Quick 














. . Street. —_— 
Change Cornet. A copy of 7 
a high grade American — 
make costing twice as = 
- Ss 1e@ Ile ( = 
much, Silver Plate, $31.00 State aac at me 





Brass, $25.00 












Please attach names of all members of your band. 






























HE HEALTH of yourself and family This is why The Monroe is installed in the best 
I is surely worth the price of a strictly flats and apartments, and why The Monroe is 
sanitary refrigerator. found today in a large majority of the very best 

The Monroe is the only solid porcelain homes in the United States. 
refrigerator, The inside is one solid piece — And it’s why you should have The Monroe in 
a “china dish’? with walls an inch thick. our home—for the sake of knowing your food is 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and clean, and to protect the family’s health at the 
corners which can never be really cleaned. same time. Read our liberal offer: 
The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered 
germlessly clean in every part in an instant 
by simply wiping it out with a cloth wrung 
from hot water. This is not true of most 
refrigerators —no matter what is claimed by 
the makers. 





NOTE: \ 


~ Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the 
ou i 


size and style refrigerator you wish to try, convince 


“roar us in your own way that you are entitled to our trust 
Monroe and confidence, and we'll send you a refrigerator at 
Refrig- once, all freight prepaid. Use it in your own home 60 
erator days, and prove to yourself that The Monroe is all we 
from claim. Then decide whether you wish to keep it. 
pA Remember, all risk and expense is ours. Write today. 
aa Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station M, Cincinnati, O. 
to users 

only. 













$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.loyears. 902 F. 8t., Washington, D.C. 


When this invention . 
is used one pound of Agents: 





Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
A little higher in price, per- 












tea goes as far as 
three pounds. Agents send for my haps, than worthless substitutes, 
make a mint of Acorn but a reason for it 


money, sellias a. 

sen ic for 25c 

sample, postpaid. T- Maker | 
DR. LYONS, 1022 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. | 


after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














Money Works 
Long Hours 


‘OU should have some money 
at interest working for you. 
It works long hours— night and 
day, Sundays and Holidays. By 
our savings plan—once every 
month, once every week, or 
every day, just as you please, 
you can start $10 working for 
* you. New York City Guaranteed 
first mortgages are the security. 
Our mortgages are a by- 
product of our title and loan busi- 
ness. Its volume and standing 
} is shown by the fact that we 
i have placed with our customers 
* more than $600,000,000 in mort- 
<{$} gages—enough, if the dollar 
“ap, bills were placed end to end, 
to go twice around the 
world and from New 
4, York to Pekin and back 

again, in addition. 
Send postal or coupon 
below for our booklet ‘‘ THE SAFE AY 


TO SAVE."’ It tells the whole story and is 
a financial education in itself. 


THLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to Save,’’ adver- 
tised in The Saturday Evening Post (4), to 


a a ee eI Te 


Address 


Capital & Surplus 
$12,000,000 


175 Remsen St., Bklyn. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica 





| live things, 














Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 


Half a Century 


———— 
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THE RICH MAN 
AS FARMER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| established these farms would not only be 
| self-sustaining, but, in my opinion, would 


show a handsome profit. The effect of such 
a system of practical education upon the 
product and profit of the nation’s farms 


would be almost beyond comprehension. | 
| Invest the price of one battleship in this 
| important work, follow up the investment 
| intelligently and perseveringly for ten 
| years, and the value that you will have 
| added to each year’s crops of the farms 


would buy and pay for every battleship in 
the world’s > pf all 

Only one of the oil magnates is a genuine 
farmer. This is General Charles Miller. 
He is prouder of his agricultural and live- 
stock successes than his achievements in 
big business. He was born on a farm in 
Alsace and spent his boyhood on a farm 
in Erie County, New York. He has three 
fine farms in Venango County, Pennsyl- 


vania. Prospect Hill is one of his favorite | 


places. Livestock is his particular hobby 


and he has one of the most valuable © 


herds of Jerseys in the world. 
William Rockefeller is the only man at 


26 Broadway who goes in for farming. He | 
is a member of the New York Farmers and | 
has a fine place at Tarrytown-on-the- | 


His interest runs to fruit and 
John D. Rockefeller likes to 


Hudson. 
chickens. 


potter about plants and trees, but does no | 


actual farming. 
It is an interesting fact that nearly 


every rich man who farms keeps chickens. | 


This does not follow a business instinct to 


look for golden eggs, either. None of them | 
is a keener poultry fancier than Frank A. | 
Vanderlip, president of the National City | 
His place, | 
Beechwood, at Scarboro, is a farm in | 


Bank, our greatest bank. 


miniature (it is seventy acres), and many 
rincipally chickens and Berk- 


shire hogs, flourish there. He goes in for 


| White Leghorns, White Wyandottes and 


Buff Orpingtons. He knows all his prize 
hens by name (they are named for eminent 
financier friends) and he is an authority on 
mixed chicken-feeds. In fact, his interest 


in chickens is so great that his friends call | 


his home the Palais de Poulet. 


Mr. Ream’s Connecticut Farm 


Ordinarily, save in New York, you do 
not hear much about Norman B. Ream, 
but he is a director in a dozen of our great- 
est railroads and corporations and one of 
the richest men in the United States. 
Likewise, he is a real farmer, because he 
was born on a farm down in Pennsylvania 
and he has kept his interest alive ever 
since. Like man 
has what they call a ‘‘show”’ place around 
New York and a real farm elsewhere. Mr. 
Ream’s show place is Carolyn Hall at 
Windham, Connecticut. 


The farm that he owned and operated | 


for years is in McLean County, Illinois. It 
covers two thousand acres, and, thanks to 
his knowledge of farming and his business 
sense, 


come high. He developed this farm just 
as he developed his business. ‘‘When I 
planted a quarter section of corn,’”’ he said 
the other day, ‘‘I knew just what the plant- 
ing cost. So with the cultivating, the 
harvesting and the shocking, I was never 
in the dark about my farm accounts. 

with every branch of farming. Business 
——- should underlie it, just as they 
underlie all industry and commerce.” 


Having hunted bear in Wall Street for | 
| many years John W. Gates has now turned | 
| his attention to the bovine end, for he has 


become a Texas dairyman. Near Port 
Arthur he has set up a big model dairy. 


| He has’ five hundred cows on a thousand- 


acre range. He also has a fruit farm of 
twenty thousand acres and one hundred 
thousand trees are set out. 

He can consider himself fortunate if he 
becomes as good a dairyman as Oakleigh 
Thorne, president of the Trust Company 
of America. 


York streets any day. He has so many cus- 


tomers in New York that he cannot get | 
enough milk on his place to supply them. | 
He owns six hundred and forty acres, a | 


whole section, and practically every bit of 
it isunder cultivation. ‘‘I believe in making 
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Soda Cracker Logic 





Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker—but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires 
the specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. 


But there is only one soda 
cracker highest in food value 
as well as best in freshness. 
Of course, that soda cracker is 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 





JF 








other very rich men he | 





it has become one of the most | 
valuable farms in a region where farms | 








LIGHT WEIGHT LISLE 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


Are the only suspenders for summer wear that 
insure perfect support, with coolness, comfort 





and entire freedom of motion. 


No matter how you bend, turn or twist, the 
sliding action of the cord in the back (an exclu- 
sive feature) permits instant adjustment to your 
new position and takes every bit of strain bom 
your shoulders and trousers buttons, 

Light weight for office and dress wear, medium 
and heavy weight for workers. Extra lengths 
for tall men. Maker’s guarantee on every pair. 
Satisfaction—new pair or money back. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, 50c. Convenience suggests 
a new pair for each suit, Get them today. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
717 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 

















Mr. Thorne is a real dairy- | © 
man of the Harriman kind. You can see | | 
his wagons (he has yO on the New | 


Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 


exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 


French’s Mixture 70nor sret ct 


pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- | 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not | 


sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfectcondition, Send 10csilverorstamps 
for Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept.95,Statesville, N.C. 





Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa — Cost $2,200 

Our handsome 100 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, English timbered and concrete houses 
for 1909 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor plans 
and actual cost to build. Figures that you can rely upon. 
‘These designs are photos of structures we have built 
in California and throughout the country—not theo- 
retical pen pictures. Bungalows rent and sell at sight, 
and are an excellent investment. Price of book $1.00, 
P. O. or express order, prepaid. Sample folder free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 919 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





of weather and road. 
Speed from two to 


Runs Under All Condi 


| thirty miles per hour. Best 


car for service in emergencies. © 
Reliable and safe. Absolutely 
guaranteed best material — 


Mclntyre Vonicles 


| by writing postal today 


for free book. No 


| blow-outs — punc- 
| turesorany othertire 


troubles. Most de- 


| pendable car made. 
| Prices from $375 up 


according to style of 

body. Write for Catalogue No. 52 today.W,H.MclntyreCo., Auburn, Ind. 

256-257 Broadway, New York. 1730 Grand Ave., Kansa s City, Mo. 
Canadian Factory, Tudhope-Mcintyre Co., Orillia, Can 





We Supply the U. s. | 
Government 


\ Prices Cut in Half 


ff this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
Y FREE, Write to-day. 





The Rudolph Werle -! 
> 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; o 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicsgo, Ill. 
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Lifebuoy Soap gives a healthy skin and clear 
complexion,__Physicians, Scientists and Beauty 
Specialists use and recommend it 


FSU. Re ° 
DOSS IN A ™& 





BATH 
Lifebuoy Soap keeps the body in health and 
prevents infection, It is refreshing and invigor 
ating, and is safe and beneficial for the skin of 
even the youngest baby. 





Lifebuoy Soap removes dandruff and promotes 
the growth of the hair by producing a healthy scalp 


SHAVING 
Lifebuoy Soap gives the best lather for shaving 
with cold water. It soothes and heals the skin 


FINE LAUNDERING 
Lifebuoy Soap is unexcelled for washing flannels. 
woolens laces and dainty fabrics. 
HOUSEHOLD 


Lifebuoy Soap. after use as above, purifies sinks 
and drains, and makes the home clean and sweet 


THE HEALTHY SOAP 


For All 
Toilet and Household Uses 


Lifebuoy Soap cleanses and disinfects 
atthe same time. It is a sanitary soap 











BLEEP PR OTWLAS COMPA A 2 


i 





made to meet every requirement of 
cleanliness for toilet, bath and shampoo 
and for all sanitary cleansing. The one 
protection against the deadly disease 
germ is the sterilized cleanliness which 
Lifebuoy Soap gives. 











is practical health insurance. Every 
home is protected from infection by 


its use. 
5c 


(At Your Grocers) 








LEVER BROS. COMPANY 
= Cambridge, Mass. c= 











Singing guality is what your talking 


machine lacks. That is why vocal and 
instrumental music sounds “‘ off”? to you. 
The trouble is not’ with the record, not 
with the reproducer, but with the horn ! 
Whether metal or veneered wood, your horn 
is non-resonant ; it is dead! 
The Music MASTER Woop 
Horn gives singing quality. It 
/ is the only horn built of reso- 
nant solid wood on scientific 
sounding-board principles — 
the only horn with vibratory 
freedom. 
With the MUSIC MASTER 
Woop HORN you will no 
longer have disappointment 
in hearing vocal and 
instrumental music. 
Instead, you will be 
amazed at the 
faultless tones of 
the record repro- 
duction, 
Sent on one week's trial. Choice of oak, 
mahogany or spruce, for any make or style of 
machine. Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 
Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER; ifhe can’t 
Supply you, write us, Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc., 813 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 




























The Music Master 



















r Made from pure 4 
Para Rubber by our perfect 
process. Remarkable resil- 
5 iency and long life. Furnished to 
fit any size and any make of outer 
casing. No old stock deteriorated 
by storage. Every tube shipped new 
and fresh direct from the factory to 
the user. Send for descriptive 
Solders and price list. 
its Wanted in every city and 
town. Write for our proposition. 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
(Makers of Kantleek Hot 
Water Bottles, ) 
New Haven, 
Conn 


ae - FROM 
Saar FACTORY 


rt eens 
For lawns, divisions, 
schools, cemeteries, etc. 
Write us your needs, ask- 
good A ing for Booklet C. Best 
ods. Lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BROOK & SEAMAN, 253 Broadway,New York City 

















































your farm pay,” he says. “‘I have found a 
good roa |e ty and have made money 
in Shropshire sheep and Jersey cattle.”’ 

Another eminent dai n is Levi P. 
Morton. One reason why he carries his 
fourscore years so well is that he has always 
lived on a farm. His place, Ellerslie, at 
Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudson, has the largest 
cow barn in New York State. It cost 
ninety thousand dollars. All the milk and 
butter used by hundreds of his neighbors 
for years came from his place. 

James Stillman, who is one of the origi- 
nal members of the New York Farmers, 
boasts that he raises the finest apples in New 
York State. He has an immense orchard 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. He raises 
enough apples to sell a considerable quan- 
tity every year. Like B. F. Yoakum he is 
a transplanted Texan whose early days 
were spent on a small farm. None of the 
great captains of capital comes by his love 
of the farm and the country more naturally 
than Paul Morton, for it was his father, 
J. Sterling Morton, who was the founder 
of Arbor Day. Paul Morton grew up at 
Arbor Lodge, the Morton family home at 
Nebraska City, which developed from a 
pioneer clearing into the finest estate west 
of the Mississippi River. The real farmer, 
however, in the Morton family is his 
brother, Mark Morton, a wealthy Chicago 
capitalist. He has made the five-hundred- 
mile trip from Chicago to Arbor Lodge 
many times to spend the week-end. 

The usual case of a rich man coming 
from a farm is reversed by Howard 
E. Huntington, the California multi- 
millionaire, who was the favorite nephew 
of the late Collis P. Huntington. He has 
made a great fortune in traction and other 
interests, and now, on his sixtieth birth- 
day, he is going to retire toa farm. He 
has bought a big ranch twelve miles from 
Los Angeles. One of his ambitions is to 
find out just how many kinds of plants and 
fruits can be raised in Southern California. 


When J. J. Hill Taught Farming 
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Any consideration of the rich man as | 


farmer must include some mention of 
George W. Vanderbilt’s Biltmore, near 
Asheville, North Carolina, the finest estate 
in America. Though this splendid place 
(it covers more than one hundred thousand 
acres) is a gentleman’s estate, one of its 
features is a model dairy which pays a 
rofit. Another feature which is not run 
or money is the arboretum, in which there 
are three hundred thousand trees. A fully- 


equipped farm is operated at Biltmore, but | 
Mr. Vanderbilt does not know so much | 


about it assome of his millionaire colleagues 
know about their farms. 

In James J. Hill, on the other hand, you 
return to the real farmer again. 
brought up in the great wheat region of 
the Northwest, and on his North Oaks 
Farm, at Cardigan, Minnesota, he has 
raised golden grain that has taken first 
prize at more than one fair. Mr. Hill has 
made a long study of wheat-growing; he 
knows all about the process of breeding it, 
and he has made hundreds of talks to the 
farmers along the Great Northern advo- 
cating scientific cultivation of both soil and 
plant. His love of farming and his con- 
sistent practice of what he preaches have 
helped to give him his wide popularity with 
the country people. 
came to see him at St. Paul and said he was 
going to move to the Southwest because he 
couldn’t grow wheat in North Dakota. 

“Of course you can,”’ said Mr. Hill. 


He was | 





One day a farmer | 


When the farmer insisted that hecouldn’t | 


Mr. Hill said: ‘‘I’ll stop by some day and 
show you.” Sure enough, within two weeks 
he visited that obscure farm. The farmer 
is now a big wheat-grower and he has 
shipped hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of wheat over the Hill roads. Now you 
can understand why they call him Jim Hill 
all up and down his lines. 

This list of rich men who are farmers 
might be continued for a long time, for there 
are many instances. W. D. Sloane, one of 
New York’srichest merchants, owns what is 
considered by many to be the most com- 

lete dairy farm in the United States, at 
Elm Court, Lenox, Massachusetts; Joseph 
H. Choate raises ¢hickens at Stockbridge, in 
the Berkshires; the Iselins have thousands 
of acres under cultivation in Westchester 
County, New York, and sell their farm 
stuff; Whitelaw Reid raises prize cattle at 
Ophir Farm in Westchester County, New 
York; and William K. Vanderbilt pro- 
duces ducks for the market at his farm at 
Oakdale, Long Island. 











GEM 


ARCT ile) .4 
Safety Razor 


WITH 
Bar 


NEW 
BAR 
and Blade 7 
Two Great Features 


The New Bar, (Pat. No. 686,143), gives the GEM Junior Safety Razor a big 
advantage over all other shaving devices. Without it, no safety razor of any 
make, at avy price, can possibly do what 7/ makes practical. 

Any razor can shave on the level, but the face isn’t level. With the New Bar, 
the razor edge doesn’t have to dig down into ruts, after short, stiff hairs, but the 
skin is smoothened, and the hairs vaised to meet the coming blade. It makes a 
clean sweep of the bristles, and leaves the face smooth and comfortable. 

We have been 30 vears making the fies/ steel cutlery. The GEM Junior 
Blade is a result of that experience. The steel is the finest known, and the 
rolling, tempering, polishing and sharpening, have been reduced to a science. 
The keen edge lasts, and when dulled caz be renewed by stropping. 

The New Bar and GEM Junior Blade combined, make this razor in- 
dispensable to men who shave. 

The Complete One Dollar GEM Junior Outfit includes a handsomely 
finished silver-nickel-plated frame, extension and stropping handles, 
7 selected blades of the finest steel, and a substantial case. 


will. Dull Blades Exchanged, 
iled package 















































—} 
COMPLETE 


$ foo 








If you don't care to strop we 
25c for 7. 


EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 


See that you get a sealed package 

Don’t take a substitute. If your dealer 
1s behind the limes, send us One Dollar 
and we will mail the complete GEM 
Junior outfit, postpaid, to your address. 


See that you get a se 





Booklet ‘‘Shaveology’’ free on request. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
30 years in ine 


We are the original Modern Safety Razor Maker 

























TO MORE||(. 


soiled fin- 
gers, blotted pa- 
pers, or ruffled 
temper if you use 


the 
Fitz 
Automatic 


Inkwell 


It’s the greatest improvement in inkwells ever 
made — its use is a constant delight. 

Even if upset an automatic plunger prevents the ink from 
getting out. You can't soil your pen-staff, fingers or papers 
the dip funnel prevents it. Your ink is saved —kept clean and 
fluid — for the stand is dust proof and non-evaporating. 

No, 20, 2'4 inch cut glass, $1.50? 

No. 40,3 “ * “ 2'005 Postpaid 
Order direct or through your dealer. 
two weeks if not satisfactory. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS SUPPLIES CO. 
147 H Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form'’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society, 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness— no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home 

ree Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 

writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as resented, 








Money returned within 





send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 



















cent paid. rts— If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you — 
| eanme guarantes.— Illustrated book free. Which 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & WilliamsCo. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pat'’d 











How to Breathe 


You For Health, Strength and Endurance 

















Metal need 
/ can them with Send for my 64 page illustrated 
/ touch Knee 00k, 

you Drawers Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub 
ject of Deep Breathing— Cor 
rect and Incorrect breathing 
clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations. 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
1363 Terminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave. 
New York City 


PARIS is the only garter 
that fits so perfectly you 
wear tt unconsciously. 

25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
direct if he is out. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 


AGENTS. <{ wnemont = 
Get in on this. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. Sample 


free. FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 


Copyright- 
ed 1908 




























Circulating Dust 
A Menace to Health. 

















| i IS only in recent years that science has 

brought to light the menace of circulating 
dust in its relation to health: An accurate 
knowledge of germ-life reveals its close alli- 
ance with dust, and therefore the interests 
of health necessitate stringent measures not 
only for the destruction of the germs them- 
selves, but for the absolute suppression of 
dust in places of public assembly. 

Various methods have been employed 
with but indifferent results, and until the 
introduction of Standard Floor Dressing 
no effective dust-preventive has ever been 
placed on the market. 

Standard Floor Dressing fulfills all the 
requirements of a germicide, a dust prevent- 
ive and a floor preservative. It catches and 
holds all dust and germs (killing the latter). 
It purifies the atmosphere by eliminating 
all floating particles. It preserves floors, 
prevents them from splintering and crack- 
ing, and by reducing the labor of caretaking 
pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing does not evapo- 
rate, and so three or four applications a year 
are sufficient. It is not intended for house- 
hold use. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold in bar- 



























cans, by dealers generally. 

Such is our faith in this dressing that we 
are willing to demonstrate its efficiency AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. On request, we 
will treat one floor in any school, hospital or 
public building free of charge. 

To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

Full particulars, testimonials 
and our book “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” sent to any address 
gratis. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


<AANDA Ay 
NDR” 


LO 
DRESSING 











Are. Distinctly 
Different 


HEY are different from the “ordinary” 

motor lamp because they represent 
absolute perfection in every detail 

They are built in THE LARGEST LAMP 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD, of the best 
material obtainable. In finish and actual qual- 
ity the Solar Lamp is in a class by itself—not 
even approached by any other produced in 
the field. 

Our exclusive Special, Bausch & Lomb 
SOLAR Lens Mirror has been proven by 
photometric tests to be the most powerful lens 
mirror made. 


Write for 1909 Catalog. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 


Two Factories: 


Kenosha, Wis. 
437 Eleventh Ave., New York 
























Ink Stains, Grime and Dirt quickly 
and thoroughly. Leaves skin soft 
and white. As useful to HOUSE- 
KEEPERastomechanic,engineer, 
motorist, mill worker. 






everywhere. 
size can and partic- 
ulars, 10¢. Dept. 8. 









REMOVES GREASE 


rels, half-barrels, and in one and five gallon | 
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A Heel-Proof Finish 





For Floors 





There are eighteen steel nails in the 
heel of every shoe. 

And eighteen dents, small or largé, in 
the finish of a floor—at every step. 

Common varnishes break and scratch 
under heavy heels—because they are 
brittle. . 

After 39 years of varnish making ex- 
periment we have perfected a floor finish 
which is heel proof—castor proof. 

Bends Without Breaking 


This new varnish, called Ziastica, 
bends, without breaking. It is elastic, 
fiexible. 

Instead of marring, it stretches under 
the imprint of the heel, or chair, or castor 
—and slowly smoothes itself back into 
shape. 

The secret of this wonderful varnish 
for floors lies partially in our exclusive 
process of ageing oils. 

By this process we do away with the 
‘‘deviltry’’ which makes common varnish 
unfit for floors. 


Elastica 





Floor 
Finish 


And more, we produce a varnish which 
is not only elastic, but tough, and water- 
proof. 

Elastica will not turn white when water 
is spilled on it. 


No Care—No Attention 


Here, at last, is a floor finish which looks 
well always—yet needs no care—no at- 
tention. 

Think of that you who know the endless 
refinishing a wax-finished floor entails. 

Think of that you who have become 
disgusted with the scratchy, brittle var- 
nishes that are used on floors. 

Get Elastica—at your dealers—or send 
for our free book The Right and Wrong 
Finish for Floors. 

This book tells all about Z/astica and, 
beside, is brimful of practical points on 
other finishes for every kind of floor. 

Address, Dept. 3, 29 Broadway, N. Y., 
2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, or Inierna- 
tional Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 
Standard Varnish Works 


Sold by dealers every” 2re 














101 Strange Stories 


For Two Years 


The World’s Best 


Mystery and Detective Stories 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 
Six Charming Volumes 


The Review of Reviews 


The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford or Kipling or 
Sherlock Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an intense love story by De Maupassant; a jest- 
ing skit from Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy from Balzac; a true narrative 





Only 


50 Cents 


Advance Payment 











from a “ Medium!” who gives awa 


of some Oriental thief-catcher, trans- 





JOSEPH G. CANNON 
says: ‘‘It seems tome 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves to 
be preserved,"’ 


SPEAKER CANNON’S 
Secretary adds: 

“*The Speaker has 
placed these books in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relaxation 
and the enjoyment of 
this new series."’ 





sand years ago — in every case you will 
find your interest caught in some tanta- 
lizing puzzle, and held to the end, by the 
pen of one of the world’s master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing 
was Invented 


there were story tellers in Eastern cities 
whose business was to make men forget 
the heat of summer nights. These ab- 
sorbing mysteries will make readers for- 
get the noise and heat of the workshops 
of to-day and help them to relax. It is an 
historical fact that the great Bismarck for 
recreation read detective stories. Here 
is the greatest collection ever made from 
the literature of all nations put up in con- 
venient volumes for your entertainment. 








the secrets of his craft, or the gorgeous adventures 





lated from the Sanskrit of several thou-’ 





ELIHU ROOT says: 


** It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many peo- 
ple who cannot have 
at hand the entire 
works from which 
they are selected.’’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
says: ‘‘I confess for 
myself a fondness for 
detective stories. 
They carry me out of 
my ordinary routine 
of work."’ 
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For the First Time in English 


Not only is the M tenon Library new in 
'¥ plan—the stories themselves will be found 
surprisingly unfamiliar. Many of them 
appear for the first time in English, in 
special translations made for this set 
from Scandinavian, German, Russian, 
French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. 
Many more, even those by well-known 
authors familiar wherever English is 
spoken, will be surprising to you, coming 
as they do from rare editions or being 
adapted into readable length from works so 
cumbersome as to be little seen nowadays. 


asu 
the books in your home. 





Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first edition will 
The Offer be shipped ier cenduen, charges prepaid, at once. 
ee for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered fortwo years. If already 
»scriber your expiration date will be extended two years. You examine 
i If you like them pay 50 cents a month for 12 
months or $6.50 in all for the six volumes and the two years’ subscription. 6/ 
If you don't like the books you may return them at our expense. id 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, % 
New York e, i 


Why this Searching and Translating 


The labor entailed in the editing of this 
set amounted to thousands of dollars, 
You ask how can such books printed from 
new plates be sold for such a price — The 
answer is — we want more discriminating 
Americans to know the value of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS in keeping them up 
with the times, and we are willing to 
sacrifice the initial investment of time 
and dollars and offer the books at the 


><> >< 3-9 3O-O OE § PS>-¥2<3-<9-44 


mere cost of paper and printing in order &, 


to bring the magazine into every intelli- %, 
gent home. oO 


U 
%, Send 


Your sub- aset of 


the REVIEW 


Q Herewith 50 cents, 
first payment. 





me | 


the 


OF 


REVIEWS two years. 
my | 
If I lik 


new Library | 

of Detective 

O Stories and enter 
my subscription for 


ike | 


the books I will make further 


#, payments of 50 cents a month 
for 12 months, 
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i Chafed Heels— 











CU IANA 


May 8, 1909 
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unknown in FLORSHEIM 
Low Shoes. The special 
‘*Natural Shape’’ lasts 
over which our oxfords 
are made obviate such 
discomfort. 











HI Most Styles $5.00 


II Write for Style Book 
The FLORSHEIM SHOE CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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New Stylish Clothing 


For Men and Women 


in an extensive selection, are pictured in 
my. beautiful catalog of Spring and 
Summer styles. Clothing of the very best 
quality is in your easy reach if you 
buy from my superior assortment and 


Pay Part Each Pay Day 


at the lowest spot cash price. You can get from 
me a complete new outfit: suit, overcoat, hat, 
shoes,— women’s cloaks, suits, waists, millinery 
—in short anything needed in high-grade ap- 
parel, for a cash payment no larger than you 
would ordinarily make for a hat or pair of shoes. 
Pay the balance by small, regular payments. It’s 
easy to find just what you want in my art catalog, 
which faithfully exhibits by 
illustrationsand description, the 
magnificent stock of my Two 
great Chicago Stores. With 
my catalog will come measure- 
ment blanks, samples of fabric 
and everything else you need to 
make an entirely pleas- 
ing selection of clothing. 


Satisfaction @ 
Guaranteed 


Before you accept any arti- 
cle of clothing which I send 
you, you have the privilege 
of a careful examination. 
If it does not thoroughly 
suit you, refuse it and send 
it back at my expense. 
Write for my catalog, it will 
show you how to dress better 


Bernhards.22:. 
e ar Chicago Stores 
Jos. Bernhard, Pres. 


Dept. 14, 131 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press Fe 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, Dig 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. tout 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticu 
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Hangwell Trousers 


In any walk of life 
you can ‘‘step high”’ 
in Hangwell Trousers. 





One reason is because there is room to 
step high in, without bagging the knees. 
Another reason is the proper pride in 
dress which they confer on the wearer 
because they Do Hang Well. 

They bear the Kenyon label, which was 
not put there until they excelled all 
other trousers in valueand satisfaction. 


Everypairof genuine For Sale at Good 


Hangwell Trousers : 
bears our label for Stores or write 
to us. 


your protection, 


C. Kenyon Company 
NEW YORK: 23 Union 8q. 
CHICAGO: 200 Jackson Blvd. 


Address requests for samples 
to the factories, 
602 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

























- Stop Losing Umbrellas 


P Let us put your name and address right 
in the fabric of your umbrella—put it in such 
way it won’t be showy and yet will instantly 
identify your umbrella anywhere as your own. 
You can forget your umbrella and you'll 
always get it back. Your name and address 
1s SO put in, it can’t be taken out without 
destroying the umbrella. 

We've been making umbrellas for 81 years. 
The (NAME-ON umbrella is our latest product — 
the final touch of perfection. We guarantee it to 
bea high-class, serviceable, close-rolling umbrella. 
And in each one, absolutely without charge, we 
put the owner’s name and address, 

The (NAME-ON is an umbrella any man or 
woman is glad toown. Made of the best water- 
proof gloria silk on a BEEHLER close-rolling 
Steel frame and guaranteed for one year. It’s 
made for men and women in 26 size $2.00 and for 
men in 28 size $2.50. 

Ve will personally select a handle for you and 
send you one of these umbrellas by prepaid 
express to your door anywhere in the U. Ss. 
Orders are filled the same day received and we 
cheerfully refund your money if onexamining 
your pe-ON you find you don’t like it. Geta 
ot rg and stop losing umbrellas. 

or the (NAME-ON Book Showing 16 
: Deautifal handles and samples of different silks. 

The oldest umbrella house in America, Founded 1828. 


William H. Bechler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Prevents Decay 
| & | Dentists advise its use. 
3 = | All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
he 4 Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on 


receip! of Five Cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St,New York. 








MEMORIES OF 
AUTHORS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


group Of writers, with the purpose of pro- 
viding an authentic record of an interesting 
episode in the history of American letters 
and of a remarkable coterie of authors, 
some of whose writings have survived and 
are destined to endure. 

The names of George Arnold, Fitz- 
James O’Brien, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Walt Whitman, Charles Dawson Shanly, 
Charles D. Gardette and Nathan 
Shepherd shine with more or less luster in 
the scroll of American poets, and present 


| recurrence to their period affords oppor- 








tunity for the correction of errors relative 
to it, that should not pass into history. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman (1833-1908) 
was, in 1860, associated with the New York 
World—which was started in that year, 
beginning as a religious newspaper—and 
although he was acquainted with a few 
members of the Bohemian group he never 
joined it. He knew George Arnold, having 
met him at a place that was called ‘‘ The 
Phalanx,” at Strawberry Farms, New 
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Jersey, and there is, among his poems, a | 


tender tribute to the memory of that 


delightful comrade and charming poet. He | 


also knew Aldrich and Whitman, but with 
the other members of that company he 
had no acquaintance. The circle to which 
he obtained access, and which he pleased 
and adorned, was that which comprised 
Bayard Taylor, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Mrs. Stoddard and her brother Wilson 
Barstow, and George Henry Boker—a 
circle distinct from that of Sehenda and 
not propitious to it. Stoddard, indeed, 
who held an official position in the New 
York Custom House, and who was ac- 
customed to contribute to various con- 
temporary publications, had made_ the 
acquaintance of Henry sg 5 and I re- 
member that once or twice he wrote for 
Clapp’s Saturday Press, and had difficulty 
(not unusual with all of us) in obtaining 
payment; for the resources of the paper 
were so slight that its continuance, from 
week to week, was a marvel. One day 
Clapp and I, having locked the doors of 
the office, in order to prevent the possible, 
indeed _ access of creditors, were 
engaged in serious and rather melancholy 
conference as to the obtainment of money 
with which to pay the printer, when 
suddenly there came a knocking upon the 
outer door, and my senior, by a warning 
wafture of the hand, enjoined silence. The 
sound of a mbling voice was then au- 
dible, and, after a while, the sound of foot- 
steps retreating down the stairs. For 
several minutes Clapp said nothing, but 
continued to smoke and listen, looking at 
me with a serious aspect. Then, removing 
the pipe from his lips, he softly murmured: 
“°'Twas the voice of the Stoddard—I 
heard him complain!” That incident 
sufficiently indicates the embarrassing 
circumstances under which the paper 
struggled through the twenty-six months 
of its existence. All its debts to con- 
tributors, however, were eventually paid, 
but some of those contributors were glad 
to furnish articles for nothing, being 
friendly toward the establishment of an 
ns critical paper, a thing prac- 
tically unknown in those days—and, for 
that matter,inthese. Amongthose friend] 
contributors were Henry Giles, Charles T. 
Congdon, Edward Howland (by whom, 
indeed, the paper had been projected), 
Brownlee Brown, C. D. Shanly and Ada 
Clare. Aldrich was connected with it only 
during the first three months of its exist- 
ence, and he had not, at any time, any 
Femeree A investment in it, so that his 
grb remark about his having 
en the failure with a light heart” 
seems comic. 


“eé 


The Appreciations of Poe 


The point to be emphasized in making 
the literary chronicle of those days is that 
Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman, Boker, Curtis, 
Ludlow and some others, whose names 


have been commingled with those of Henry | 


Clapp’s Bohemian associates, were not 
only not affiliated with that coterie, but 
were distinct from it, and, insome instances, 
were inimical to it. O’Brien was at one 
time intimate with Taylor and Stoddard, 
but as, eventually, he quarreled with 
almost a the intimacy did not 
continue. 
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Paint Talks, No. 6— Correct Color Schemes 


I have told you a good many facts regarding pure paint—white lead and 
pure linseed oil—the economic reasons for insisting on it when you buy paint— 
and how to be sure you are getting the purest that can be produced. 

It is equally important to know that you have decided upon a harmonious 
combination of colors before the work begins, or the job will be a constant 
source of irritation until it is repainted in more pleasing fashion. 


It is hard to imagine just what the effect of a color scheme will be. 


Most 


people have to see the finished work before they are sure whether or not they 


like it. 


For that reason I want you to send for Painting Outfit No. P. It 


contains among other things a book showing color schemes for the interior of 


the home, and another book of color schemes for exterior painting. 


both books please so state. 


If you wish 


These two books cover every point in the selection of harmonious colors 
and contain many attractive color plates with suggested color combinations all 


based on the best actual examples we could find. 


I believe you’ll find one or 


both of these books a great help in selecting the color scheme 


for your home. 


If you need 
the Dutch Boy 


aint immediately ask your dealer for white lead with 
ainter trade-mark. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities; 


New York Boston 


Buffalo 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 





Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 





(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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Adjustable Shelves 
Sliding Doors 


Here is the one sectional bookcase that suits all 
sizes of books, You can have one row on one side 
and two or three on the other. This is the Danner 
Sectional Bookcase. 

The case is in double sections. It doesn't look 
like a sectional case. The double section means 
better designs. 

This is the one sectional case with sliding doors — 
doors which are always out of the way, open or shut. 

The doors run on rubber tired casters. They never 
jam. They are noiseless and dust-proof. 


The One Sectional Case 








You Can Sweep Under 


See howit stands up from the 
floor. This is the sanitary fea- 
, ture so popular now in desks. 

Noothercase hasa consulta- 
tion leaf torest heavy books on 
whilesimply referring tothem, 

We make Danner Sectional 
Cases in all styles and wood 
finishes. Plain or leaded 
glass doors. 

Here are four separate and 
immensely valuable features 
you'll find in no other sectional 
case on the market. Don't 
you want our catalog? 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO. 
21 Hicks St. Canton, O. 


Danner Sectional Bookcase 
cw TYPEWRITERS 












. 7 
f ap We're starting a most unusual clearance 
Pe sale of slightly-used typewriters, as service- 
able as new. You'll Save Two-Thirds 
by Buying Now. We've an overstock of 
typewriters sold to us by money-pinched 
owners during the past year. Among them 
are several hundred excellent Smith Pre- 
miers, Remington and Fay-Sholes machines. 


We've rebuilt them and put them in perfect condition. Send for 
catalog and list of unprecedented bargains. Machines shipped 
for approvalto any point in the U. S., also rented anywhere. 

OMPANY, 1003 Baldwin Bidg. ,Chi 


cago 





at Sacrifice Prices | 
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250. Styles 


The standard 
of the world 


} Fine, medium 
and broad points. 
At all stationers. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 











THE E. BURNHAM ILLUSTRATED 


LESSONS 


quicklyteach you a/ your Avmetoearnan 
INDEPENDENT INCOME. Become a 
specialist in one of the most pleasant pro 
fessions for women. 7 4e¢ ¢ Smal, 
Manufacturing of Hair Goods 
Lessons are illustrated from ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS showing just how to 
make curls, puffs, switches, pompadours, 
waves, art-coiffures, wigs and toupees. 
Also lessons in manicuring, hairdressing, shampooing, etc. 
**P.”” Gives full particulars—Sent 
E. BURNHAM CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 and 72 State Street, Dept. 2505, Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Pros: 















SAVING 
PAINTERS |<: 
TIME-~ & 


Economy demands that your painter 
use the paint that ‘‘works” to best 
advantage—that flows on easiest, 
spreads quickest, covers most, hides 
best and saves har:d-mixing. 









is that kind—Mixed by machines with 
greater thoroughness than the most 
practiced hand is capable of. 

Made from tested formule —the 
result of 35 years of studying paint 
details. Weighed and analyzed time 
and again in the making by the best 
paint experts in the business to make 
sure it is exactly right. 

As a result High Standard paint wears 
many years longer than paints that sell at a 
lower price— proof of its Quality. 

Severna to 150 more square feet per 
gallon. The “Little Blue Flag”’ is the 
sure sign of satisfaction in a line of 
paints for every purpose. 

“Little Blue Flag’’ Varnishes are 
as good as High Standard Paints, 
and so are Linduro and Household 
Finishes. Try them and convince 
yourself. 












New York 
Ash for glen cardsand & \ xaneas City lll 
CPN. Boston ¥S 
THE LOWE BROTHERS “)\}\ » ” hj - 
COMPANY oe) y 
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Comfort, Convenience 


are assur 


and Cleanliness tyne wre%e 


BISSELL’S NEW “Cyco” 
BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper 


—Our very latest product, the most 
highly perfected carpet sweeper ever 
made, Runs so easily a mere touch pro- 
pels it; sweeps thoroughly, makes no 
noise, raises no dust, and reduces the 
labor to a minimum, 

This sweeper contains a brush pro- 
pelling power not possible in any other 
construction, insuring the continuous 
rotation of the brush on all grades of 
carpets and rugs. The 













End view of sweeper 
showing application 
of Bal! Bearings to 
driving wheels, 
which are forced 
tightly against 
the brush pul- 
ley as slight 
pressure is put 
on the handle, 
insuring a positive 
rotation of the brush. 


e is the ever- 
ready, efficient 

SSE, cleaning device 
for the masses 


and easily within the purchasing power 
of every housewife. 

For sale by all the best trade. 

Prices, $2.75 to $6.50. 

Booklet free upon request. 

Buy a Bissell Sweeper from your dealer, send 
us the purchase slip within one week from 
date of purchase, and we will send you 
FREE a fine quality leather card case with no 
printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 36A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World). 


Books free. Rates reasonable. 
A N Highest references. Best _serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Watson E. Coleman, 


























Patent Lawyer, 612 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. | 





remains of O’Brien— Poems and Stories — 
published in i881, the most censorious 
review of them that appeared was, 
remember, written by Stoddard, in the 
New York Tribune. The time, 1859-1860, 
was one of turbulence; for the whole land 
was seething on the eve of the Civil War, 
and animosities were quite as common as 
friendships. One feature of it, and that 
peculiarly interesting to men of letters, was 
the survival of ties that bound it to the 
period that is covered by Poe’s account of 
“The Literati.” Epes Sargent and George 
P. Morris were known to me; N. P. Willis 
had accepted and published, with a cordial 
commendation, one of the earliest of my 
oems; Halleck, William Wallace, Corne- 
ius Matthews and Thomas Dunn English 
were living and writing, and I often saw 
them; and on many occasions I saw and 
talked with the tart, sprightly, satiric 
Charles F. Briggs—long since at rest in 
the old Moravian Cemetery in Staten 
Island. All of those writers, with many 
others, figure in the pages of Poe, and it is 
significant and pleasant to recall that Poe— 
so often and so harshly censured for his 
criticism of his contemporaries—was the 
first authoritative voice to recognize the 
excellence of Bayard Taylor, hailing him 
(1849) as ‘‘unquestionably the most terse, 
glowing and vigorous of all our poets.” 


The Ornithorhynchus Club 


There was a group of literary men in 
New York, of earlier date than the Pfaff 
Bohemian coterie, comprising among its 
members (as I heard, for I was not directly 
associated with it) Francis Henry Temple 
Bellew, Charles Gayler, William North, 
Sol Eytinge, Jr., Charles G. Rosenberg, 
Fitz-James O’Brien and Thomas W. 
Powell. That society, unlike the Pfaff 
coterie, was, after a haphazard fashion, 
organized, and it had a name—the remark- 
able name of “The Ornithorhynchus 
Club.” In New Guinea there is a four- 
footed animal having a bill like that of a 
duck, known to the inhabitants of that 
country as the Mullingong, but scien- 
tifically designated the Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus, or Duck-billed Platypus. The 
singular aspect of that quadruped had 
attracted the amused attention of Frank 
Bellew (as we always called him), an 
excellent artist with his pencil; and when, 
as happened, a German widow, once 
wealthy, but become poor and wishful to 
retrieve her fortunes, opened a restaurant 
in Spring Street and wanted a name for it, 
he suggested that of the eccentric Austra- 
lasian beast, and merrily persuaded her to 
adopt it; and he painted a sign for her, 
which was hung in front of the house, 
representing the Ornithorhynchus in the 
act of smoking a pipe while grasping a glass 
of beer. At that facetious sign the writers 
and artists constituting the Ornithorhyn- 
chus Club habitually met for the pastimes 
of talking, singing, joking, drinking lager 
beer and smoking long-stemmed pipes. 
In that group the most notable and 
attractive personality was that of Charles 
C. B. Seymour, with whom, later, I had 
the good fortune of cordial friendship, but 
of whose useful and distinguished career 
I will only now record that he was the 
musical and dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, and in that important and 
responsible office, honest, competent, bril- 
liant, a delight to his readers and a model 
of journalistic force and grace. 

Much has occurred to alter the com- 
plexion of American Literature since Poe 
wrote of ‘‘ The Literati.”” Much change has 
occurred since the eve of the Civil War. New 
conditions exist. A new school of writers 
has arisen, and it now possesses the field. 
The — of the present day reads the 
novel and the newspaper, and generally 
allows the latter to do its thinking for it. 
The changes may all be for the better; the 
writers may be more learned and more 
able. Ido not think so. The voice of the 
poet is little heard and less regarded. The 
writer of The Sons of Martha receives a 
fortune: the writer of The Haunted Palace 
was half starved when living, and is often 
maligned in death. Other and greater 
changes, probably, are not distant. Per- 
haps after another fifty years these literary 
sketches of mine, if they should chance to 
survive so long, may help the future 
historian, tracing the literary movement in 
our country, as one, at least, of the trust- 
worthy links that unite the Present with 
the Past and so may serve the Future. 


Editor’s Note — This is the last of Mr. Winter’s 
articles of literary reminiscence. 
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used in the water. 


Pride Washing Powder. 





Bright and Clean 


Fine glassware and dainty china are quickly 
cleaned and brightened when Swift’s Pride Washing Powder is 
The suds do the work so easily that danger of 


breakage is eliminated, and a dull, streaky appearance is avoided. 
All household cleaning can be easily and successfully done with Swift's 

Order a package from your grocer today. 

Dealers supplied by 

SWIFT & COMPANY, U. S.A. 
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NLESS your car has perfect lubri- 
cation, your gasoline is used for 
friction instead of miles of speed. 
The use of Vacuum MOBILOIL saves the 
wear of your car, the waste of gasoline, and 
most of the money that goes for repairs. 
Vacuum MOBILOIL is made in six 
different grades to suit the lubrication of 
every automobile made. Oneof these grades 
is exactly adapted to the needs of your car. 
Its use is an investment that saves ex- 
pense. It will end forever your lubrica- 
tion troubles, and add to your pleasure and 
the life of your car. 
Write for free booklet showing grade of 
MOBILOIL adapted to the use of every 
car. Gives track records to date and 
money-saving motor hints. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


in barrels and in cans with patent pouring spout, 
is sold by dealers everywhere. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Canaries 


Our Golden Opera Singers (name registered 
in U.S. Pat. Office), are taught the liquid notes 
of the flute, the sweet tones of silver chimes, 
the rich love song of the nightingale, the ca 
dence of the water-roll; to trill the scale more 
perfectly than any human singer; and to sing 
at night as well as day. E 

A wonderful musical pet which will brighten 
your home and lighten your heart with its 
brilliant harmonies. 

Every bird guaranteed and sold on two weeks’ trial. 
Shipped anywhere in the United 25 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of . . + 
Write for book,“Golden Opera Singers,” ex- 
plaining how the canaries are educated. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1227 Market St., Philadelphia 
The Largest Pet Shop in the World 








LAME PEOPLE 4 
All persons afflicted with a shortened 

4 or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A.’’ The Pittsburg 


BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformity 
appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 











Orthopedic Company, the jpmon 
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EXTENSION 


MV/LL SUSTAIN 160 POUNDS 


HIS is the most substantial ex- ‘ 
tension skate sold. Fits anyfoot. 
Extra strength wheels, for rink or 
pavement use. Long-life rubber cush- 
Plain or ball-bearing. 
FREE catalog of B. & B. Roller Skates. 
For sale by dealers generally. 


Barney & Berry, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft 












Model Forty-four, 34 H: P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150. 


Quality in the Rambler 


That quality of refinement in workmanship and material which 

dominates every detail of the new Rambler is most apparent when 
it is compared, part for part, with cars costing hundreds and thousands 
of dollars more. 

















The perfection of every detail in the making of this automobile can be 
attributed to that infinite care and pride in his work which every Rambler 
mechanic brings to his individual task. ‘The selection, indifferent to cost, 
of the materials used and the finished skill applied to fashioning each 
part stamps the Rambler as a car of character. 


The Rambler Spare Wheel, Offset Crank-Shaft, and other exclusive 
Rambler features are but evidences of our constant effort to provide for 
the comfort and satisfaction of Rambler owners. 
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May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a free copy of the Rambler Magazine, 


a monthly publication for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Branches and Distributing Agencies 
Chicago Milwaukee Boston Cleveland New York 
San Francisco. Representatives in all 
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leading cities. 









THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 





COLGATES 
TALC 
OWDER 


ae WITH 
SIX HOLE SIFTER 


ce (Another Improvement) 





The Safety Powder 
In the Saving Box 


1909 Model 





Economy — No scattering, no waste, no sprinkling dress 
or coat. Because of the position and number of the holes, 
the distribution of the powder is always under your control. 


You can concentrate on a cut or the tiniest fold of baby’s skin, or, if 
you prefer, spread it over a larger surface by merely moving the hand. 


Double Economy :— By turning the sifter top the six holes are 
partly closed or opened, making them smaller or larger, as you 
prefer. This permits the most careful economy, and is possible 
only with the screw top. 


The antiseptic and soothing ingredients of our Talc Powders, Violet, Cashmere 
Bouquet, and Dactylis are prepared from formula of an eminent physician. Not 
only the powders, but also their exquisite perfumes are antiseptic. 


The economy of Colgate packages is shown not only in this new Talc Box, but also in our 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM; which in our now famous tube “Comes out a ribbon, lies flat on the brush” 


with only half as much flow of cream as from the old round-mouth tube. 


For trial size of either Talc or Cream, send 4 cents in stamps. 





COLGATE & COMPANY, Dept. P, 55 John Street, New York 





